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‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GoD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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THE OLD YEAR. 


BY C, P, CRANCH. 


0 coop Old Year! This night’s your last. 
And must you go? With you I’ve passed 
Some days that bear revision. 
For these I’d thank you, ere you make 
Your journey to the Stygian Lake, 
Or to the fields Elysian. 








Long have you been our household guest. 
To keep you we have tried our best. 
You must not stay, you tell us; 
Not e’en to introduce your heir, 
Who comes so fresh and debonair 
He needs must make you jealous, 


Theard your footsteps overhead 

To-night, and to myself I said: 

“ He’s packing his portmanteau. 

His book and staff, like Prospero’s, 

He has buried in December’s snows, 
And finished his last canto. 


Your well-known hat and cloak still look 
The same upon their entry-hook, 
And seem as if they grew here. 
But they—ah ! me—will soon be gone, 
And we be sitting here alone 
»* To welcome in the New Year. 


The boots so oft put out at night 
Will vanish e’re to-morrow’s light 
Across the east is burning. 
When s0rning comes, full well I know 
They'll leave no footprints in the snow, 
Of going or returning. 


At twelve o’clock to-night Queen Mab 
Will take you in her spectral cab 
To catch the downward fast train. 
Some of us will sit up with you 
And drink a parting cup with you 
While I indite this last strain. 


0, good, old, wise, frost-headed Year, 
You’ve brought us health and strength and 
cheer, 
«Though sometimes care and sorrow. 
ch morn you gave us newer hope 
That reached beyond the cloudy scope 
Ofseach unseen to-morrow. 


We knew you when you were, forsooth, 
No better han a stranger youth— 

A fast youth, some one muttered, 
When thinking how the days you gave, 
On ghostly horses to their grave 

Have galloped, flown, and fluttered. 


* But what is Time, by moon and stars 
Checked off in monthly calendars, 
To fairy kings like you here, 
What are the centuries that span 
The inch-wide spaces ruled by man ? 
Or what are Old and New Year? 


You go to join the million years ; 
The great veiled sky that never clears 
Before our mortal seeing : 
The shrouded death—the evolving life— 
The growth, the mystery, the strife 
Of elemental being. 


We see in your abstracted eye 
The clouded flame of prophecy— 
Of Time the immortal scorning. 
And yet the sympathetic smile 
That says : “I fain would stay awhile 
To bid your rhymes good morning.” 


Ah! no more rhymes for you and me, 

‘Old Year, shall we together see : 

_. For we to-night must sever. 
Good-bye—old number Seventy-Five ! 
Tis nearly time you took your drive 

Into the dark forever ! 


The train that stops for you, will let 
A stranger out we never met, 

To take your place and station. 
With greetings glad and shouts of joy 
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They'll welcome him, while you, old Boy, 
Depart with no ovation. 


Five minutes yet? But talk must end. 
On with your cloak and cap, old Friend ! 
Too long I have been prating. 
Your blessing now! We'll think of you— 
Ah! there’s the clock! Adieu, adieu— 
I see your Cab is waiting. 





A FLORIDA ENGRAVING. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


Sue weighed two hundred and fifty 
pounds. She begged us to join her party 
up the Oclawaha. Yes, the boats were 
small. True, she couldn’t get both arms 
into the berth at once; but she let one hang 
over till it was paralyzed, and then turned 
round the other way and rested that one 
and let the other hang. It was very con- 
venient. One would rest oneself an inch at 
a time, for the sake of going up the Ocla- 
waha. 

We thanked her, but our invalids thought 
they would not try the Oclawaha. 

It is impossible, however, to go to Florida 


without “‘ going up” (financially, at least, if 


not geographically), and it is all right to go 
up a river, if it were only the Maria 
Sanchez. We strike boldly for the biggest 
and will be up with the St. John’s. 

We leave dear old, sleepy, salt St. Au- 
gustine, with a ridiculous heaviness at the 
heart, which I fear me will never, never 
become an experienced traveler’s, so long 
as it cannot be six weeks in a boarding- 
house without creating a sense of home 
there, too sweet and strong to be left with- 
out regret—we leave St. Augustine out of 
sorts with the St. John’s River to start with; 
but ready to be tamed out of our pet, like 
sulky children, if St. John’s will be at the 
trouble of amusing us. 

St. John’s takes the trouble to be very 
beautiful as we glide up through the irri- 
descent Florida sunshine toward and past 
Pilatka. I do not admit it, however, till 
the sun begins to dip. Whatis it about 
waning light that so idealizes and trans- 
figures? Scenes bare of character in the 
blaze of midday, start and throb to poetic 
pulses beneath a fading sky. The horizon 
that irritated you at two o’clock inspires you 
at seven. The foreground that fretted you 
like an ill-conceived pre-Raphaelite, a few 
hours ago, is reposeful to you now as a 
grave and peaceful dream. Of this massive, 
monotonous river at noon I perceived only 
that the current was slow and snaky, that 
the waves curved and broke to all the shades 
which might compose a prism of mud, that 
the purple and dun tints of the infinite 
forest, rose reluctantly from the soiled 
French-Naples yellow of the hot sand—and 
that the boat was slow. 

Now, as our steamer thrusts herself from 
the Pilatka wharf, breathing heavily, for her 
night’s trip “up,” I wonder why my heart 
begins to warm toward the busy little town, 
toward the broad brow of the stream, 
toward the very wilderness itself? 

“Because you’ve had your supper” sug- 
gests Merle, promptly.. I repel the base in- 
sinuation with asad smile. I am used to 
Merle. It were in vain to bid her believe 
that the prism of mud has become a prism 
of glory, and that the face of the forest has 
changed. The shallow waves break now, 
now, under the rising wind, into splendor 
and foam. The purple of the everglades 
deepens, like the purple of great pansies, 
and takes on sudden and strange expressions 
as pansies will. The long stretches of sand, 





which panted at noon like sleeping creatures 
suffering with the heat, lie cool and calm 
now along the shore. The little towns we 
pass which curve scantily, like commas, up- 
ward from the lonely wharves, and which 
gave me the heart-ache last time I looked at 
them, for very solitude, acquire now the air 
of places in which homes may be. I cease 
to pity the man and brother who sings as 
he lazily hauls the rope of our boat around 
whatever it is they call it, that grows out of 
the wharf tovhold it, and in the single house 
which is all the ‘“‘ town” I see, which hides 
behind the orange grove of perhaps five 
hundred trees, Iam pleased to fancy that 
some happy people live. We have come to 
bring their mails apparently. One of our 
boat’s officers hands it over—three letters, 
two newspapers, and—surely, yes—a New 
York magazine. I am determined they 
shall be happy people. They will read the 
letters together. They are even so happy 
that he will not retire for the evening extin- 
guished behind his newspapers and the mag- 
azine they save, till after the children are in 
bed. It was consumption, and they came 
down here fighting for his life and won the 
battle. They had just money enough to buy 
the orange grove, and he teaches the chil- 
dren, and they have the blessed healing 
weather and eachother. One might be hap- 
py even in the Florida wilderness. See! he 
must be a good, hospitable man, for some of 
our passengers have just come aboard with 
boughs of the great blazing oranges which 
he has broken for them, and the boat waits 
for them with perfect Southern repose of 
manner. 

I am too much occupied with my im- 
aginary invalids in the unseen homes by 
which we glide to pay much attention to the 
real ones who sit coughing at my side upon 
the little deck; to the sportsmen bound for 
Enterprise, who are describing exactly how 
long the alligator wriggled; or to Madame, 
who says that we are to have a won- 
derful evening and that the river has be- 
gun to narrow; or to the funny gentleman 
who is telling the waiters below that in New 
York City it is so hot in August you can 
fry a beefsteak on the pavements any day; or 
even to the poor native who sits huddled 
aft, giving sugar-cane to her children. Yes, 
perhaps I do—to the woman. She cannot 
afford to go as a passenger. She has anold 
boat put aboard, and they take her in as 
freight. .She and the children sit in the 
boat. When the rest of us went to supper 
they took out the sugar-cane from under the 
oars. It seems it is all the supper they will 
have. The children do not cry or ask for 
anything besides. They lean dully across 
her knees and now and then stare listlessly 
up at me. I do not think the woman eats. 
She notices nothing. Now and then she 
pats her baby’s head mechanically. She has 
sat just so, without a change of attitude, 
since we left the second little landing 
past Pilatka. There is a marsh-pony 
tied down there beside her, and two 
hunting-dogs. Either seemed more hu- 
man than the woman. I wonder if she 
would stir if one of the other avimals, for 
instance, should hit her roughly. If I were 
to go and sit down beside her, would she 
speak? If her baby fell overboard, could 
she cry? At which of these desolate little 
landings shall we leave her? And when we 
have left her, what have we left her te? 
What does it man for a woman with a face 
like that to be alive? O, fair Florida! Is 
this the work of your beautiful, terrible 
forest? I could hope more for the most 
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shrewd and wretched face im a freezing 
Boston tenement-house than for the absolute 
apathy and inanition of the poor whites 
nursed on the breast of American Italy. 

I could hope and fear a host of things; 
but am suddenly made aware that the St. 
John’s River is a sorcerer and that there is 
magic at work about me while I muse. 
Exquisite and indefinable as the growth 
from girlhood into womanhood, fair and un- 
conscious as the meridian line between love 
and friendship, still and sweet as the change 
from life. to death for those who pass in 
sleep, has fallen upon us the change from 
sunset to moonrise. When last I lifted my 
eyes to it, the palpitant southern sky 
bloomed deep to the heart, like a golden 
rose. Now it unfolds above me, .a great 
lily, white and passionless. This means, in 
Florida, what it could not mean at home. 
There is so much sky to make a rose or lily 
of. The level horizon stoops everywhere, 
with the grandeur of love’s submission, low 
before it. Heaven and earth assume more 
justly here than in a land of hills, their true 
relation. Stars and lights and ether lord it 
over dust and decay. Spirit is royal over 
body. The world, one understands dis- 
tinctly here, is »nothing loftier than God’s 


footstool. 
So, at least, I fancy, in the silent mood 


between the sunset and the moonrise. The 
great river has begun, I see, to shrink within 
his banks, as if he drew back, awed, before 
the process of some consecration held within 
the solemn hour. The fine outlines of the 
forest’s infinite porch, in which but an hour 
ago I could detect against the burnished 
shield of the lighted sky each least twig and 
frond and leaf and stem, have blurred softly, 
as if a mighty hand had rubbed across them. 
The distinctly characteristic greens of live- 
oak, cypress, pine, and orange are mingled 
now into‘delicate darkness, and low where the 
thickets were pansy-purple, great spots of 
dead black color lurk. Far as eye can see 
stretches the unbroken waste, unlighted by 
sign of human habitation. Deep into it, 
winding as it narrows, cuts the river—a 
glittering scimetar, sharp and keen. Once 
the headlight of the downward steamer 
flashed by us. Otherwise, we, upon our 
little boat, seem te be the only living souls 
in Florida. 

And now begins a weird and solemn 
pageant, whose like I must believe the expe- 
rienced traveler might travel the wide world 
over and never see elsewhere: I mean the pro- 
cession of the dead trees in their shrouds of 
gray moss, down the mute and moonlit shores. 
As we move they meet and greet and flee 
us, with a merciless and magnificent mo- 
notony. The deepening moonlight carves 
their outline sharp and sharper. The nar- 
rowing river briugs them nearer as we glide. 
Is it because I have somewhere read or been 
told that this treacherous and beautiful 
lichen kills the tree upon which it lives, 
that I see in it only the symbol of 
death? I cannot make live fancies of it 
though I try. 

To begin with, the scene is absolutely de- 
void of colors. It is a study.in grays; 
every shade that black and white can be 
compounded into; the neutral, the ash, the 
dove, the slate, the steel, the iron, the pearl, 
the silver, the diamond, and the coal, are 
Cut out between your closing hands 
a panel picture from stream to stars inclus- 
ive, and from the plash of the wave at your 
feet, past the tiniest topmost tendril of the 
moss that wreathes the nearest oak, you 
will find them all. 
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The bedy-color of all shadows here is pe- 
culiar to an unused eye; the blueness of out- 
lines upon.gnows or through snowy air, the 
green tinge of shades on mossed foliage or 
fields, and the warm tint of reflection upon 
sand are missing, 

The gray growths kill them all. The moss, 
the moon, and the thicket have it quite 
their own way. 

This picture in tint and finish is a perfect 
engraving—one of Nature’s immense Ra- 
phael-Morghens, of which she is sparing, 
for she is a passionate colorist. Yet I can- 
not call it a beautiful sight, for it is a dread- 
ful one—nor a dreadful one, for it has 
about it too many of the elements of peace. 
The wild outlines of the moss flicker to and 
fro, ancient and hoary, from the tree-tops 
down; they sway in the rising winds; they 
wrap themselves about the naked trunks; 
they writhe about the outstretched boughs. 
As the trees flit past us they seem to throw 
up their arms and cry; they wring their 
great hands wretchedly; awful and entreat- 
ing fingers grow from them, such as appear 
in the trees in Doré’s ‘‘ Wandering Jew;” 
they turn their heads upon their giant 
shoulders witha helpless motion, such as 
we sometimes see in brute or human crea- 
tures while enduring the extremest pain. 
Then, flitting, lithe and sinuous, they have 
become wild and wretched Daphnes, aban- 
doning their human forms in a beautiful 
dismay of contour which is neither woman 
nor flower, but a wraith of both. Over 
these ride I see the figures of Francescas 
with long hair and faces blessed, though in 
hell; but I do not see the lover to whom 
Francesca clings. The forest holds him 
jealously from sight, ashamed of him, per- 
haps. Then, in the lulling of the wind, the 
mighty visions grow serene; they marshal 
solernnly; they cling to one another, and 
arm in arm and handin hand, with fixed, 
averted faces, pass us by. They are the 
voices of accusing consciences; they are 
the souls of fugitive hopes; they are the 
shades of irreparable regrets; the impulses 
of sad resolves; the forms of evanescent 
ideals; uncaptured joys, lost possibilities, 
unmeasured mysteries! It is a procession 
of ghosts. It is a world of the dead. 


This, for miles and miles, unbroken, 
unbending, unrelieved. And over it and 
over us all the throbbing Southern stars. 

It needs a young couple. There is no doubt 
of that, Nobody else could do it justice. 
Such a night is thrown away on sensible 
people. Give us some lover, in the name of 
all that is ssthetic! The scene is half 
spoiled without them. 

I scan the boat’s company hopefully and 
give it up sadly. The coughing invalids 
have crept away to their state-rooms. The 
sporting gentlemen, who are bound for En- 
terprise, sit aft and smoke. My poor na- 
tive, below in the boat,has fallen asleep with 
her babies. And our own party offer no 
sych material. 

We are making shore now, too, at Heaven 
knows what little desolated landing, anda 
wild flare of light breaks like a jewel from 
the night. It isthe inevitable pine bonfire 
by which the Negroes live, move, and have 
their being. It stands out against the 
mighty forest defiantly, and each suddenly 
revealed snare of thicket or tangle of moss 
seems to shrink back from it offended, or, 
perhaps, moved by a more delicate emotion, 
and wounded painfully. A cart-path winds off 
past it, deep into the gloom. Two men, black 
as the thicket, haul us in against the pier. 
There is a little dull scraping and confusion 
and the woman and the boat and the sugar- 
cane and the babies are taken off. This 
process goes on quite silently. Nobody 
questions her and she does not speak. I 
don’t know what happens to the boat. She 
takes the hands of two children and, lifting 
the baby a little on her neck, turns away 
wearily into the forest and I see her no 
more. 

The ropes creak and groan again sharply; 
the boat pants and puffs away; the Negroes 
stand with hands above their eyes and 
watch us; the dazzle of the fire flickers-dim, 
is gone. 

And now the night has become again the 
apotheosis of the gray color—of reserve, of 
mystery, of death, It is a world of uncof- 
fined things. Are all the dead in Christen- 
dom apace upon the solemn St. John shores? 
What will they with us? They flee fast 
40d faster. As the river narrows they close 








in upon us; they ride over us, they suffocate 
us. If they donot recede or speak I shall 
cry out, — 

Mele, give me the state-room key. Iam 
too cold—yes, yes, and too old—to appre- 
ciate the St. Johns River. 





FINIS. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE, 





A MOMENT’s gleam, a hint of sunnier weather, 
Borne from the storm-clouds and the mists of 
fate, 
Dawned, with a tender “‘ Peradventure”’ hither, 
A soft ‘‘ Perchance it is not yet too late !” 


And so a transient omen magnifying, 
My soul would fain pass, lightened, 
thine ; 
But to my half-formed thought eomes Truth re- 
plying : 
‘No life mounts backward from its wan de- 
cline. 


unto 


Would’st thou expect, drear Winter, ashen, 
sober, 
To burn with blushes of a spring-tide noon ? 
Would’st thou expect the hectic-cheeked Oc- 
tober 


To catch the yirginal freshness of young June ? 


All mortal lives like the year’s seasons ever 
Pass from their May dawn and rare summer’s 
bloom, 
Down to the day when autumn winds dissever 
Life’s last frail sheaves to strew them near a 
tomb. 


And then DeaTH looms, that pitiless, grim De- 
cember, 
Bringing cold tears, a winding sheet like snow. 
Last, a carved stone, which bids the world re- 
member 
One of its countless myriads sleeps below. 








BY MARY N. seeeee. 


‘‘ THERE, say enythleg that comes into 
your headSilvia—anything that’s nice and 
sentimental, and sounds as if I knew all 
ereation, and had studied and read and 
thought no end; anything, so that he won’t 
guess what a miserable little dunce I am. 
Only don’t bother me about it!” 

‘‘And supposing he finds out?” 

“Finds out! How in the name of good- 
ness is he going to find out, unless you up 
and tell him?” 

**T shan’t tell him. But it doesn’t seem 
right; my conscience rebukes me. - I wake 
up sometimes at dead of night, in a sort of 
nightmare, where I see him treading your 
letters underfoot, and his eyes like javelins!” 

‘It’s high time a-day for you to sit there 
and lecture me, Silvia, and prate about your 
conscience. I know what I’m about; write 
the letters, and keep the dreams to yourself. 
What business had you to be dreaming about 
my lover, let me ask? A pretty case of con- 
science!” 

‘‘The same business that I have to be 
writing to him, I suppose.” 

“You write to him because I require it; 
and Papa hires and pays you to be a com- 
panion to me, and to do what I will. Idon’t 
see that you need trouble yourself at all 
about it, unless you want to throw up the 
situation, and oblige me to get used toa 
new companion.” 

“You might find the change of hand- 
writing embarrassing, to be sure,” laughed 
Silvia. 

**Tt’s very generous of you te remind me 
of that dilemma, now, isn’t it? And just to 
show me how dependent I am upon you? 
Perhaps its a bid for a higher figure. I 
always mistrust your high and mighty con- 
scientious folks.” 

‘You know me better,” answered Silvia. 
‘*T was only thinking that you were laying 
up trouble for yourself,” 

‘‘That needn’t trouble you.” 

‘Tt annoys me that I should be obliged 
to aid and abet you in the undertaking.” 

“« «Sweet sensibility! Oh, la!’ You may 
resign yeur situation and find a better if 
youcan. I’m almost afraid to keep such a 
saint in the house.” 

‘* Situations don’t grow on bushes; and 
laborers are thicker than flies in August; 
and Madame Genesis would turn the twins 
out of house and home if I omitted a quar- 
terly payment, you know.” 

‘* Well, what’s the need of so much poth- 
er? It’s only a matter of choosing between 
your conscience—which is only another 
name for your own comfert—and the wel- 
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fare of the twins. We'll see which you 
love best, you goody-goody! Aind, after 
all, I can’t understand that your poor con 
science has anything to do in the ‘matter. 
You're always magnifying. trifles, looking 
through your Puritan spectacles at them.” 

Silva sat down at the it and took 
up the pen. 

“You could write as good Sahota as I, 
if you chose.” 

“But I don’t choose to be bothered.” 

“It wouldn’t be any bother to. me—” be- 
gan Silvia. 
» ‘‘Then you'd better do it without any 
comments.” 

‘*T mean to write my own love-letters.” 

“‘That’s because it would be such a nov- 
elty, perhaps.” 

‘*Now don’t be rude, Luna. I was only 
thinking what a pleasure you lose.” 

“T can afford it; and my loss is your 


” 


gain. 

‘I know if you would only give a little 
practice to it, your handwriting would be 
finer than mine. Let me beg you to try. 
A half-hour daily would work magic.” 

‘“‘Pshaw! I wouldn’t be hired to waste 
so much time onit. I hate to write; and 
what is money good for if it can’t relieve 
me of doing things I hate todo? The girls 
at school used to write my compositions and 
weren’t half as fussy as you, though I didn’t 
pay them. And nobody found it out 
either.” 

‘‘But I should so hate to deceive my 
lover.” 

‘* Wait till you get one. And as to that, 
the deception has begun, and it would only 
make things worse to confess.” 

** And when you're married.” 

‘La, I shall get my letters, then—or yours, 
rather—and burn them up, provided he has 
not done so already. And he’ll forget 
whether I wrote well or ill; and, like as not, 
won't care a fig.” 

‘* And are you in love with him?” 

‘“*T call that an impertinent question, Sil- 
via. It implies a doubt. Most of the girls 
are in love with him, let me tell you. Per- 
haps you'll experience a shock when you 
see him. He isn’t so stunningly handsome; 
but he has those seductive manners that 
make mere beauty a bagatelle—I read that 
somewhere—and he’s rich, rich as mud, and 
descended from the great Mogul, for all 
I can tell. He knows enough to run twoor 
three colleges, I believe; and when I’m Mrs. 
Professor Shale it won’t signify whether I 
write in Choctaw or hieroglyphics, and no- 
body will ask whether my grandfather was 
a soap-boiler or a cobbler. I shall be at the 
top wave of society, don’t you see ?” 

“TI confess that I don’t see it with your 
eyes.” 

‘But don’t you wish youcould? ‘Sweet- 
est eyes were ever seen,’ so Max calls them 
—not that I’m a bit proudof them! Aren’t 
those glovesa perfect fit? A philcepeen gift 
from Mr. Mushroom. Now I’m going out 
and you may finish the letter and leave it 
for meto read. I know it will be a gem. 
Max says my letters always are. Ha! ha! 
He says it almost makes amends for absence 
to receive one. Soconsider yourself com- 
plimented.” 

“Poor Max !” 

‘Poor Max, indeed! Didn’t I just tell 
you that he’s rich as Croesus, whoever he 
was? By the way, if I’m not here early 
you had better send the letter off to catch 
the evening mail—he’ll be so sorry not to 
receive one to-morrow.” 

‘‘And isn’t there anything in particular 
that you wish me to say init? Can’t you 
send some message of your own? Let me 
tell you it’s no fool of a job to write a love 
letter to a man you never saw.” 

“Oh! you always hit upon the right 
things to say. Play that you had known 
him always and loved him dearly.” 

‘But just give me a message of your 
own,” pleaded Silvia. 

“Oh! well, tell him the last book he sent 
me was absorbing—of course it was or he 
wouldn’t have sent it, and you must know 
for I saw you reading it; I really haven’t 
had time to open it—but you needn’t add 
that.” 

**Oh! dear, dear.” 

‘“Why did you buy it at that price?” 
laughed Luna. 

**Can’t you say anything—anything affeo- 
tionate? How am I to do all that sort of 
thing in cold blood?” 

‘““Why, don’t travel out of your way to 
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say spooney things; write naturally, just as 
if we were talking together, he and I,” 
‘How do I know what’you would say to 


“him if you were oe together?” 
‘How can = ‘in cold blood?’ 
Can’ t you imagis de 


os oe you; I may be too 


“ Xero “The king can do no wrong. 
There’s t letter; maybe it will give you 
the cue. I declare, if you make such a fuss 
I shall be sorry I ever set you about it.” 

‘‘Tam sorry already.” 

“The bargain’s made and the money’s 
paid,” murmured Luna, significantly, as she 
closed the door. 

Silvia opened ‘his last letter” and sighed. 
What a pleasant one it was, to be sure, and 
how little appreciated. Sweetness ‘wasted 
on the desert air. Supposing it were her 
own. Would any one ever write to her like 
that? A genuine love letter, meant for no 
eye but his sweetheart’s, yet how dese. 
crated.” 

The old line said ‘‘Men were deceivers 
ever.” Had they taught women the craft? 
Here was she professing sentiments she did 
not feel, to a man she had never seen. Was 
not the sin as much hers as Luna’s? Ought 
she not to resign her situation, rather, and 
trust to Providence for another? But there 
were the twins—two little baby sisters, with 


only her to look to, only her between them, 


and the poorhouse. Had she a right to 
jeopardize their welfare for a scruple, as 
Luna had hinted? This was not the first 
time, to be sure, that she had lent herself to 
the fraud; but on each occasion she had 
wrestled with herself and had been worsted 
by necessity. In fact, she had been trapped 
into it at the beginning. Luna had yawned 
one day and said: ‘‘Come, Silvia, dear; 
Max has been away a fortnight, and I haven’t 
written him once. We were never sep- 
arated before. I never wrote him a line in 
my life; but, goodness, how his letters are 
accumulating!” tossing a half-score on the 
table, ‘‘and something must be done. [hate 
writing. I was nevertaught. I learned to 
flirt and dance and parley vous in boarding- 
school. I learned small talk—very small 
talk—and crochet; but my handwriting #* 
all pothooks and skewers. Max would never 
speak to me again if he once caught sight of 
it; I know he wouldn’t. And, as to com- 
position. I can’t say boot to a gruse, on 
paper; I haven’t any head for it. And tis 
letters arereal poems. Do dash off something, 
that’s a love. Let me see what you'd say, 
supposing you had a lover like Max—which 
would be an impossibility, of course. But 
there are his letters. Read them.” 

And so, in a frolic vein, Silvia dashed off 
a love-letter in the merriest mood to an un- 
known Max, with just enough love in it for 
flavoring and coquetry, just enough to tan- 
talize and make a man’s mouth water for 
more, and signed it “‘ your devoted Mogn- 
shine,” in travesty of Luna’s name. 


‘* Splendid!” cried Luna, reading it over 
““What practicé you © 


Silvia’s shoulder. 
must have had.” 
“IT never wrote a love-letter in my life,” 
said Silvia. 
‘““ Why, what are you going to do?” asked 
Luna, precipitately, arresting the half-dried 
sheet that Silvia waved in the air. 


‘Tear it up, of course.” a 


‘“‘Never! It’s a work of art. Let me 
read it again, myself, before you make away 
with it.” 

"But Silvia fired with indignation later, 
when she learned that my lady Luna had 
despatched the letter to Max as her own. 

“Oh! how could you? How could you?” 
cried Silvia. 


‘“‘Tt was just the easiest and the neatest 


thing in the world. He had left me an en- 
velope all directed to himself, for fear I 
should forget. And he gives me no end of 
credit for my brilliant talent—calls me 4 
Sévigne, whoever she may be. Ha! ha!” 
‘‘Haven’t you any conscienee, Luna?” 
‘My deat, you have enough for us both.” 
But every little while since then Silvia’s 
conscience, as well as her common sense, 
had taken alarm; but all the same the let- 
ters were written, and Max delighted. She 
used to lie awake nights trying to devise 
a scheme for extricating Luna and herself 
from the situation; and, after all, the only 
one which she could invent was that which 
Luna scorned, and would none of, 
After Luna had taken herself off to the 
promenade, Silvia dipped her pen into the 
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gold and ebony ink-stand, and wrote freely, 
asif she were indeed holding sweet con- 
verse With a familiar affinity. It was some- 
thing, at least, to be able to utter the 
thoughts that surged in her soul, to express 
herself under this mask. It was an oppor- 
tunity for companionship, from which she 
was, in a manner, cut off in #1 other direc- 
tions. The opinions and fancies of Silvia 
Johnson, a needy day laborer, counted for 
nothing in the society about her, and it was 
only when she put on her disguise, and 
wrote to another woman’s lover, that they 
hit the mark, and were received ‘with 
encores. How wonderful that he should 
appreciate and respond to all her extrav- 
agances and transcenden‘a' notions, as if 
there had already been some secret magnetic 
understanding between them, before cir- 
cumstances had thrown them, mentally, in 
each other’s way. Was it only love for 
Luna, or was it the unconscious groping of 
a soul for its twin, which caused every word 
of Silvia’s to receive such hearty approba- 
tion, and every truth she expressed seem 
an inborn instinct of the other’s being? 


One day she tried an experiment. She 
wrote in this wise: ‘‘I must tell you of the 
strangest thing that happened to an ac- 
quaintance of mine. She was ambitious 
very naturally, to appear well in her lover’s 
eyes. One day, he foolishly went away, 
and, being a bad pen-woman and aware of 
other mental deficiencies, which, however, 
only needed time and care for their im- 
provement, she employed a friend to write 
her love letters! 

Imagine her lover’s dismay when he 
discovered the fact! How should you have 
acted in his place?” 

‘The women who could so cruelly de- 
ceive, would deserve my unbounded con- 
tempt, as well as the friend who should lend 
herself to the fraud,” he answered. 

“There,” said Silvia, ‘‘you have his 
opinion of us.” 

“La, he’ll never suspect me—and in for 
a penny, in for a pound,” laughed Luna. 

““Would you neéver-forgive her?” Silvia 
asked, pursuing the subject in her next let- 
ter, ‘when it was only love for you, and a 
mistaken wish to secure you approbation, 
that prompted the action?” 

‘*T could never love such a woman again, 
not if she repented in sackcloth and ashes, 
ze rctarned, in replys” and suéh women are 
not apt to repent.” : 

“Oh! Luna, Luna!” cried Silvia, terrified 
at the confession she had wrung from Pro- 
fessor Max, ‘‘ whatever will you do?” 

‘Take care that he never finds me out— 

eternal vigilance, and all that; and, after 
all, there’s as good fish in the sea. I’m not 
abit scared; there’d be a rumpus and a row, 
but bless you, he’d come to his senses pres- 
ently, he couldn’t help himself, the moth 
and the candle, you know! Heaven save 
us, what are you crying for?” 

‘I’m crying about my sins.” 

‘Oh! allright; only it’s bad for the eyes, 
and it would make it inconvenient for me 
if you should grow blind.” 

“Tm not so blind but I forsee a crisis 
some day, which you will rue.” 

“Catch me! Besides you will be as deep 
in the mud as I in the mire.” 

“But J am not engaged to Professor 
Shale.” 

‘But don’t you wish you were? Come, 
dry your eyes and remember that the end 
will justify the means.” 

‘That is just what I’m afraid of.” 

‘Well, think of the twins then. Max is 
coming back directly, and perhaps there 
won't be any more letters necessary—wed- 
ding cards instead, maybe; or perhaps I 
shall tell him myself and explain that it 
was only a joke.” 

“And it will never do to laugh at your 
own joke, unless you laugh the other side 
of your mouth.” 

“Don’t be sarcastic at the expense of 
your friends, You'll find my new initial 
paper in the left-hand drawer; you may be 
brief to-day, if you please. There, do I look 
comme i faut? By the way, you needn’t 
tell Max that I’m going to the Mushroom’s 
croquet party this afternoon.”’ 

“Certainly not; how could you be writ- 
ing to him and playing croquet with Mr. 
Bullion Mushroom at the same time? I 
suppose it will be unnecessery to mention 
the fact that Mr. Mushroom repeated poetry 
to you till nearly twelve last night on the 
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veranda, with only the moon for duenna? 
Was it ‘ Paradise Lost’ or——?” 

“Come, I will not be lectured, Silvia 
Johnson! Could I tell Mr. Mushroom’to go 
home? Besides, they were some verses of 
his own—very sweet ones, too.” 

“‘Sonnets to a Luna—tic ?” 

“Well, am Ito blame if he is sweet on 
me? There, Ishan’t parley any longer with 
you. Bea good girl and write your letters 
and think of the twins.” 

Silvia began to write. ‘‘My Dear Max”; 
how droll it looked all at once. She could 
hardly help laughing, hardly help crying, 
but compromised and went on, and had 
finished and folded the letter and was in the 
act of inclosing it in its addressed envelope 
when her two hands were suddenly im- 
prisoned from behind, and a deep voice said 
over her shoulder: 

‘©A feast of reason and a flow of soul!” 
and a brown-bearded lip was about to touch 
Silvia’s white neck, when she turned her 
head and confronted a strange gentleman, 
who dropped her hands and shot half across 
the room. 

‘*T have the pleasure of seeing Professor 
Shale,” said Silvia; taking in the situation, 
but not liking it a bit, and dropping the let- 
ter in her excitement. 

‘You flatter me in calling it a pleasure,” 
said the Professor, ‘‘and I beg pardon; but, 
not having my glasses on, I mistook you for 
Miss Lutestring.” And then he stooped and 
picked up the telltale letter, and spread it 
out on his knee and glared at it and then at 
shrinking Silvia, and selected choice morsels 
to hurl at her, the lightning shooting from 
his glance. 

‘‘And this is the way in which Miss Lute- 
string wrote tome, eh? You are her aman- 
uensis and mind-reader, I suppose?” 

“Tam her companion, bought and paid 
for,” said Silvia, withering under his eye. 

“A pretty pair of hypocrites—birds of a 
feather! I could not believe that the world 
held such a couple. The conception and 
execution of this deceit is worthy of older 
heads. Shows genius of a rare type! A 
person capable of assisting at such a fraud 
can have no appreciation of its effects, so 
let me tell you, Madam, that you have not 
only robbed me of a home and fireside, with 
all its genial influences, but you have broken 
my idol before my eyes and robbed me of a 
future, so to speak.” 

«J—I!” cried Silvia, putting out her 
hand, as if she would ward off the accusa- 
tion. ‘‘No, no, you will forgive her, you 
will be happy together again. She is only 
a giddy child, nobody taught her—” 

“Except yourself!” thundered Max. 
“You can make her what you like,” not 
heeding the interruption, ‘“‘as you have 
done.” 

“Oh! it was my fault. I should have pre- 
vented it. What isa companion good for 
but to prevent such things?” 

“‘T am glad that you see your error,” said 
Max; ‘“‘ but its rather late in the day as far 
as Luna and I are concerned. How could I 
love a woman who regards truth merely as 
a plaything? Lassure you that if I would 
it is not in my power to do so.” 

The end of it was that Luna lost her lover 
and Silvia her situation. 

‘* Wanted—an amanuensis,” read Silvia in 
the morning paper, oneday. ‘‘I mean to ap- 
ply.” And she may have felt a little sorry 
at her headlong action when she encoun- 
tered Professor Shale. 

‘*So you want a situation as amanuensis?” 
asked Max, with a grim smile. ‘‘ Well, 
perhaps I ought to employ you, since you 
lost your last through my means.” 

‘I did not guess it was you,” explained 
Silvia, with a blush. ‘I will withdraw my 
application, if—if—” remembering the twins. 

‘That would be quite unnecessary. I am 
acquainted with your skill in this business. 
Consider yourself engaged.” 

So she sat down, and wrote hour after 
hour, day in and day out, for three months; 
and then— 

“T’m almost sorry that we have gotten 
through with this pile of work,” confessed 
Max. ‘I believe that I said some bitter 
things a while ago; but let bygones be by- 
gones. I am going away.” 

“Yes,” said Silvia, absently. ‘‘And I 
must be looking about far another situation.” 

** You would prefer a permanent one?” 

‘Oh! yes; certainly.” ‘ 

‘And you'll not be surprised if I offer it 














to you?” 





“You!” 

“Yes. I remember telling you once that 
you had robbed me of home and fireside; 
but even a learned Professor may be mis- 
taken, I find. At least, let me assure you 
now, that you can make amends, if you 
will; that I love the woman who robbed me 
of my blind faith in an ignés fatuus. Hush! 
Not a word! I will not have an answer to- 
day. Iam going away, as I said, and you 
shall write me one of your incomparable 
letters—either for good or ill.” And he 
bent and kissed a tress of her hair, and was 
gone. 

‘Somewhat later, the evening papers cor- 
ruscated with an account of the wedding 
festivities of Miss Luna Lutestring and Mr. 
Bullion Mushroom. Max smiled, as he put 
the paper down and re-read a letter the post- 


man had just brought him. 
“‘The twins, bless them!” he thought. 
‘‘My home shall be their home. I’m under 


great obligations to those dear children. It 
was their necessities that saved me from 
marrying a woman who held the truth as of 
no account.” 

a 


PHYSICAL ETHICS. 


BY PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, D.D. 








Man’s chief end is to glorify Nature, to 
study Nature, to obey her laws. Such is 
the tone of a system of ethics, if it can be 





so called, now greatly popularized by our 
science, widely characteristic of our litera- 
ture, and showing itself not unfrequently in 
the pulpit. It is known by the way in which 
its profound ideas are sometimes concretely 
enunciated. ‘‘If we put our hands in the 
fire we shall get burned; if we disregard the 
law of gravitation, or fail to estimate exact- 
ly the strength of the rungs when we mount 
a ladder, we may get our bones broken.” 
Nature will punish us for so doing. Some- 
times it put on its pious face and talks of 
the wisdom of the “‘Great First Cause” in 
so arranging things. But the duties deduced 
and the grounds of them are very much the 
same as they would be if Nature were all, 
without the acknowledgment of anything 
higher or more divine. Its logic is worse 
than its thin theology. It is a continual 
running round and round in a circle, like a 
foolish dog after his tail. It begins in Na- 
ture and ends in Nature. Kt never gets out 
of Nature. It is wrong because it hurts us, 
and it hurts us because it is wrong. The 
pain is the punishment for incurring the 
pain. If no pain followed, no inconveni- 
ence, no loss, there would be no sin, Im- 
punity would wholly change the moral 
character of the act. Virtue is degraded to 
the position of a means. Nature becomes 
the end—an end that never ends, an evoly- 
ing series that has no rté2eov, no finish, in 
any moral or spiritual status—a process 
which has no meaning, no idea, because 
never pointing to anything above its own 
aimless evolution. 

All the suffering in the would comes from 
ignorance of physical law. Hence, man is 
to study Nature, to obey Nature, to bring 
his own physical being inte perfect con- 
formity with Nature. It follows that an 
act of self-sacrifice would be as sinful as it 
is foolish and unnatural. It would be a vio- 
iation of Nature’s grand law: Let each one 
take care of himself, thereby doing his 
duty, not to his soul, but to his body, for 
which the soul was made, or evolved—not 
to God, but to the physical universe of 
which the spiritual is but a product, and 
for which alone it exis}s. 

Nature is educating us to obedience, 
though it may take everso many ages to 
learn her ways. The “physical ethics” 
abounds in illustrations of this great idea. 
The .vessel founders with its precious 
freight of human life. Let the mourners 
be consoled with theidea—they are victims 
to progress; they are drowned that ships 
may be better built. Improvements are 
attempted, but there is an awful risk in the 
process. Our oracle may but mock us, 
as Creesus was mocked by the am- 
biguous answer of Apollo. Our deep- 
er understanding of Nature may bring 
a new peril requiring a new study. Steam 
supersedes sails. We have conquered. 
We have found out the secret of speed and 
safety. We have disarmed the winds and 
waves. Eripuimus coelo fulmen; we have 
drawn the lightning from the armory of 








Heaven. The nineteenth century seems to 





be fulfilling the ancient boast of Prome 
theus: “We have wrested from Neptune 
his trident, and the thunderbolt from the 
hands of Jove.” Surely “we shall be as 
gods,” secure from threatening floods. The 
language of the old unscientific Babel build- 
ers has almost made the circuit of the earth. 
But, lo! the number of shipwrecks is in- 
creased, and a deeper study is demanded, a 
more thorough knowledge of wood, and 
iron, and steam, and petroleum, unless we 
seek a shorter method to safety by conquer- 
ing ourselves. 


The study of “sanitary laws” confronts 
us ever with the same difficulty. The deep 
moral evil that produces overgrown and 
crowded cities drives us to a never-ending 
study of physical means to counteract the 
spiritual wrong. We throw foul matter 
into the streets. Naturesoon turns upon us 
with “retributive indignation.” We must 
better study her ways. Complicated sewers 
are constructed. The nuisance is removed 
under ground; put away, at least, from 
sight and smell. We congratulate our- 
selves; when, lo! a new prophet appears. 
These methods of abatement, he tells us, 
have simply hoarded and intensified the 
poison. What defiled the poor man’s crowded 
tenement, now sends the deadly typhus into 
the secret chambers of luxury. But no 
matter; rich or poor, they are “victims of 
progress,” and that is all this physical ethics 
can teach us, all the consolation it can give. 

The ‘pestilence that walketh in dark 
ness” is making its mysterious circuit of 
the globe. It strikes upon our shores with 
all the suddenness and inevitability of the 
lightning. Science trembles as well as 
ignorance. The predominant feeling is one 
of utter helplessness. Some think of pray- 
ing. But that, we are told, is of no use. 
Nature alone is concerned, and Nature hears 
no prayer. In such an exercise, it is gra 
ciously eonceded there might be some sub- 
jective benefit, if it made us hopeful; but 
as for God, ‘‘it is not time to think of 
him yet; it has not quite come to that 
yet,” as the foolish nurse said to the dying 
Fallstaff, when ‘“‘he babbled of green 
fields.” In truth, God has nothing to do 
with it, except, perhaps, through some 
machinery constructed ever so long ago, 
and which he has never since meddled with 
and never will meddle with. Our sole 
business is to study this machinery. It 
matters not that men have been doing this 
for 6,000 years—some say vastly longer— 
and that so far ds our great enemy is con- 
cerned or our deliverance from disease and 
death, we are hardly through the alphabet. 
“The King of Terrors” still confronts us, 
dark and stern as ever. The hearses go 
about the streets, but we are not to pray. 
Still the cry is, study Nature, obey Nature. 
It is only our gentle mother giving us a 
kind maternal chiding for our neglect of 
sanitary laws. Learn her ways, hear her 
voice, and all shall be well. But, alas, the 
Proteus with which we are so unequally 
contending, is ever changing its aspect, It 
lurks in the most invisible elements. When 
the fierce “‘lion form” is laid aside it is only 
to make its appearance “‘ in the air, the water, 
or the ethereal fire,” that ‘‘no chains can 
bind.” It would almost seem as though 
there might be some truth in the olddegend, 
that Nature had been “cursed for man’s 
sake.” But the immense number of those 
who are everywhere falling ‘‘victims to 
progress,” should not discourage us, it is 
said. A hundred thousand generations are 
not too much for such a study, even with 
the despairing thought that long before that 
period, man may have taken his last lesson, 
and yielded his last obedience to Nature, in 
giving way to some other long-suffering race 
destined to go through a similar cycle of 
fruitless experience. 

It is a heartless doctrine, and no specious 
talk of sanitary laws can conceal its godless 
features. The care of health is an obvious 
duty, but in giving it this sacred name of 
duty we acknowledge its deeper ground, 
and its sanction higher than any that comes 
from physical law. The fundamental error 
of this naturalizing ethics is its inversion 
and subversion of the truth, its putting the 
subordinate in the higher places, and making 
an end of that which has no value except as 
a means to the spiritual well-being, or as the 
servant of the immortal Hygeia. 

It may be good fora man that he suffer 








pain, that he ‘‘ bear his cross,” that he con 
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tend with Nature—his own nature, the 
nature around him—as furnishing that 
field of discipline in which, especially, the 
fallen agenistes gets the true victory over 
Nature and rises into spiritual life. There 
is a redeeming good even in asceticism, 
though the idea is so alien to our most mod- 
ern thinking, whether philosophical or re- 
ligious. The cross, the doctrine of se/f- 
sacrifice, is the distinguishing mystery of 
Christianity; but it is easy to see that such 
a dogma can have but little place in any 
system of ethics that takes Nature alone for 
its basis. 

Most plausible and popular is the kind of 
physical moralizing which we have ven- 
tured to call in question. There is the 
more risk in doing so, because there is an 
aspect in which the idea may be said to con- 
tain wholesome truth. It is its misplace- 
ment, the false position given to it, espe- 
cially in some of our quackish books on 
education, that turns it into a mischievous 
lie, a deadly spiritual poison. ‘Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness.” To the soul that does this, Nature 
becomes holy, and its study may have a 
sanctifying power. 

Such is the lesson to be derived from the 
Scriptures. Such is the true teaching, even 
of Nature itself, when read in the clearer 
light of the heavenly revelation. 





A VOICE IN THE NIGHT. 


BY THE REV, WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 





I HEARD a Voice in the night : 
‘Lord, why doth thine anger burn ? 
Thou hast hidden thee from our sight, 
Wilt thou not soon return ?”’ 


Through the silence there came a sound 
Like a silver trumpet clear : 

‘Call, for He may be found, 
Seek Him, for He is near. 


“In thy darkness and thy dearth 
Thou hast turned from Him away ; 
But the sun is as near the earth 
In the night as in the day. 


“Lo! the stars that climb the skies, 
Their day has already begun ; 
*Tis the darkening world that lies 
Between thee and the sun.”’ 
rr 


A CONSTITUTIONAL STATE. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 





Tue term ‘‘state,” taken in the singular 
and plural forms, occurs forty-five times in 
the Constitution of the United States and 
forty-three times in connéction with the 
word “ United.” The framers of this in- 
strument did not invent the term or create 
its significance. They found it in the Dec- 
laration of Independence and in the Arti- 
cles of Confederation, as a word alreadyin 
use. In regard to its import, as it occurs in 
the Constitution, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of Texas vs, 
White (7 Wallace, p. 721), held the follow- 
ing language: 

“Tn the Constitution the term state most 
frequently expresses the combined idea, 
just noticed, of people, territory, and gov- 
ernment. A state, in the ordinary sense of 
the Constitution, is a political community 
of free citizens, occupying a territory of 
defined boundaries, and organized under a 
government sanctioned and limited by a 
written constitution and established by the 
consent of the governed. It is the union of 
such states under a common constitution 


1. Every state must be a member of the 
Union in both territory and population. 
The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of the Cherokee Nation vs. The 
State of Georgia (6 Peters p. 1), took the 
ground that the Cherokees were not a state 
in the constitutional sense and that they 
could not under the provisions of the judi- 
ciary article of the Constitution bring a 
suit in the courts of the United States. 
They were neither ‘‘a foreign state” nor a 
member of the Union, In the case of Scott 
vs, Jones (6 Howard, p. 377) the same Court 
said: ‘‘ This seems to have been settled by 
this court as to the meaning of the word 
‘state,’ where empowering one to bring an 
action, It must be a member of the Union. 
And it is not enough for it to be an organ- 
ized political body.” Membership in the 
Union is an essential idea of a constitutional 
state. The District of Columbia and the 
territories of the United States, though sub- 
ject to the authority of Congress, are not 
states. The Indian tribes are organized 
political communities, living within the ter- 
ritorial limits of the United States, yet they 
are not constitutional states, They have no 
membership as integral parts of the Union. 

2. This membership of a state in the 
Union is permanent as against any dissolu- 
tion by its own action, except through suc- 
cessful revolution. On this point the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, in the 
case of Texas vs, White (7 Wallace p. 726), 
spoke as follows : 

‘When, therefore, Texas became one of 
the United States, she entered into an indis- 
soluble relation. All the obligations of per- 
petual union and all the guaranties of re- 
publican government in the Union attached 
at once to the state. The act which con- 
summated her admission into the Union was 
something more than a compact : it was the 
incorporation of a new member into the 
political body. And it was final. The 
union between Texas and the other states 
Was as complete, as perpetual, and as indis- 
soluble as the union between the original 
states. There was no place for reconsidera- 
tion or revocation, except through revolu- 
tion or through consent of the states.” 

The Court accordingly held the secession 
ordinance of Texas to be “absolutely null”. 
and “utterly without operation in law.” 
The same doctrine was held by the Court in 
the case of White vs. Cannon (6 Wallace, p. 
450), in which the secession ordinance of 
Louisiana was declared to be ‘‘an absolute 
nullity.” The Constitution knows nothing 
about a state not in the Union, and nothing 
about a state in the Union with power at its 
own pleasure to dissolve this relation. In 
its contemplation the people of each state 
are a part of the people of the United 
States, and they have no power to vote 
themselves into a different position. The 
territory of each state is a part of the terri- 
tory of the United States, and over every 
inch of it the Constitution extends the juris- 
diction of the General Government, Nothing 
but a victory of arms can take a state out 
of the Union if the General Government 
performs its duty, so long as the Constitu- 
tion remains unchanged as to the nature and 
purposes of this Union. The will of the 
nation set its seal to this doctrine by the 
conquest of the late Rebellion. The Cal- 
houn dogma of a mere compact that may be 
terminated at the option of any of the par- 
ties thereto was answered by the argument 
of the sword; and that answer will stand 





which forms the distinct and greater politi- 
cal unit which that Constitution designates 
as the United States, and makes of the peo- 
ple and states which compose it one people 
and one country.” 

The larger unit territorily embraces the 
smaller ones called states. The aggregate 
of their respective populations is compre- 
hended in ‘‘ the people of the United States.” 
Though geographically and politically dis- 
tinct and separate, the states are, neverthe- 
less, so related to each other and to the 
whole as tocreate the “ greater political 
unit” called the United States, constituting 
in this sense “‘ one people and one country.” 
To make such a union of the smaller units 
‘‘more perfect ” than it had been under the 
Articles of Confederation was one of the 
prime objects of the Constitution. The 
Union being thus perfected by the will of 
the people in the several states, then each 
state, in that Union and as a part of it, is 
just what the Constitution makes it, no 
more and no less. It is a state in the sense 
of the Constitution. What is that sense? 
To this question we submit the following 


good for a long time to come. It is, in- 
deed, conceivable that the people of 
the United States might constitution- 
ally dissolve the Union by changing 
its fundamental law; but no state can do it. 
Its position as a member of the Union, being 
onee established, is thereafter irrevocable 
so far as its own power is concerned, ex- 
cept through revolution. 

3. Each state must have what the Consti- 
tution designates as a ‘republican form of 
government.” The Constitution expressly 
says that ‘‘ the United States shal/ guarantee 
to every state in this Union a republican 
form of government.” The people of the 
several states may change their constitutions 
as much and as often as they please, so long 
as they keep within the limits of this idea; 
yet any change subversive of this principle, 
or that would make a state something else 
than a republic, whether by the usurpation 
of rulers or the action of the people, is con- 
stitutionally placed beyond the power of the 
states. Republics they must be, existing 
and acting under republican forms of gov- 





answers" 


ernment. To secure this result, as against 
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all adverse causes, a guarantee duty is im- 
posed on the United States, and thereby the 
whole power of the people is committed to 
the establishment of the fact in each state. 
No state, not republican in the form of its 
government, can be admitted into the 
Union, and no state in the Union can depart 
from this principle. The essential idea is 
that the government of every state shall 
have the representative character arising 
from and dependent upon the elective action 
of the people. 

4, No state can be territorially or politi- 
cally divided, or combined with another 
state or states, without its own consent. 
The Constitution, in giving to Congress the 
power to admit new states into the Union, 
aualifies the power by the following pre- 
vision: ‘‘ But no new state shall be formed 
or erected within the jurisdiction of any 
other state, nor any state be formed by the 
junction of two or more states or parts of 
states, without the consent of the legisla- 
tures of the states concerned as well as of 
the Congress,” So, also, the states are for- 
bidden, except with the consent of Congress, 
to ‘‘enter into any agreement or compact”’ 
with each other. These previsions make it 
impossible for Congress to subject a state 
without its consent to any process of parti- 
tion, or te combine two or more states or parts 
of states without the concurrent will of their 
respective legislatures. No state can divide 
itself, and thus make two states in the Union, 
independently of the action of Congress; No 
two or more states can combine themselves 
and thus become one by any agreement or 
compact with each other, without the con- 
sent and co-operation of Congress. The 
states may reorganize their townships and 
counties and change their boundary lines, 
dividing or combining them in their own 
discretion; bnt they cannot reorganize their 
own boundaries, and Congress cannot do it 
without their consent. The design of the 
Constitution is to secure permanency to the 
territorial identity of a state, and thereby 
fix its political identity as well as the ex- 
tent of its jurisdiction. If a controversy 
arises between two states as to the bound- 
ary line between them, the Constitution 
provides for its peaceful settlement in the 
powers of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

5. Each state in the Union is entitled by 
the Constitution to representation in the 
General Government. The members of the 
House of Representative are to be chosen 
by ‘‘the electors in each state,” and each 
state has the right to at least one such 
member, and to as many more as shall be 
apportioned to it by the rule of population. 
Each state is also entitled to two, and but 
two Senators in the Senate of the United 
States ; and no state can, without its own 
consent, even by an amendment to the 
Constitution, ‘‘be deprived of its equal 
suffrage in the Senate.” Every state, with- 
out any reference to its population or extent 
of territory, has the right in voting upon 
an amendment to have its vote count one 
and but one. Soe, also, in electing the 
President and Vice-President, every state 
has the right toa number of electors that 
will be equal to the whele number of sen- 
ators and representatives to which it is 
entitled in Congress; and when the Presi- 
dent is elected by the House of Represent- 
atives, the members from each state have 
the right to cast one and but one vote. 


These provisions guarantee to each state 
the right of representation in the General 
Government. The Constitution does not sup- 
pose the possibility of a state iv the Union 
without this right, provided it has a lawful 
government and is in a condition to exercise 
the right. No state can choose senators in 
Congress without a lawful legislature, or 
elect representatives without a lawful elec- 
tion, or vote upon an amendment to the 
Constitution without a legislature or con- 
vention lawfully elected and constituted, 


The difficulty with the rebel states imme- 
diately after the conquest of the Rebellion 
was not that they were not states, or that 
they were not in the Union; but that they 
had no lawful state governments, and, until 
this condition could be supplied, the exer- 
cise of their right to representation in the 
General Government was necessarily sus- 
pended. This is the view taken by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in the case 
of Texas vs. White already referred to, 





without the expression of any opinion as to 





the constitutionality of the measures 
adopted by Congress in re-establishing the 
broken relations of these states with the 
Union. Certain it is that they were not ina 
condition to elect senators or representa 
tives in Congress or vote upon amendments 
to the Constitution, until they had lawfully 
constituted stage governments. This one 
point being gained, the Constitution secured 
to them their right of representation. It is 
truc that each house of Congress is made 
the judge ‘“‘of the clections, returns, and 
qualifications ” of its own members; yet it 
is equally true that in exercising this power 
each house is bound to respect the consti- 
tutional rights of the states. 


6. Each state in the Union is sovereign 
and independent within its own territory in 
the exercise of all governmental powers not 
delegated to the United States and not de- 
nied to the states. The Tenth Amendment 
declares such powers to be ‘‘ reserved to the 
states respectively or to the people.” Within 
the sphere of these reserved powers the 
autonomy of each state is absolute, and sus- 
ceptible of no invasion by the General Gov- 
ernment without a violation of the Con- 
stitution. In the case of Laue County os. 
Oregon the Supreme Court of the United 
States said: ‘The people of each state 
compose a state, hgving its own government 
and endowed with all the functions essential 
to separate and independent existence.” (7 
Wallace, p. 76). So, also, in the case of 
The Collector vs. Day’ (11 Wallace, p. 124), 
the same court said: 

‘The General Government and the states, 
although both exist within the same terri- 
torial limits, are separate and distinct sov- 
ereignties, acting separately and indepen- 
dently of each other within their respective 
spheres. The former in its appropriate 
sphere is supreme; but the states within the 
limits of t powers not granted, or, in the 
language of the Tenth Amendment, 4 
are as independent of the General Govern- 
ment as that Government within its sphere 
is independent of the states.” 

If, therefore, we deduct from the states 
the powers exclusively delegated to the 
United States and those denied to the states, 
the residuum will be that vast mass of 
powers by which the states are supreme and 
independent, and in the exercise of which 
they respectively conduct their own local 
governments. This doctrine of state sov- 
ereignty within the limits of the Constitu- 
tion has unifermly begn affirmed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
only question about which there has been 
any discussion in this Court is the boundary 
line between state sovereignty and that of 
the United States. “And upon this point our 
judicial history furnishes a large accumula- 
tion of cases in which the Court, by ex- 
pounding the Constitution, has drawn the 
distinction between the two classes of 
powers. 

7, A state in the Union is not a nation, 
but only a part of a nation, It holds no 
relations, except as a part of the United 
States, to the family of nations. It receives 
and sends no ambassadors, and makes no 
treaties, and has no war-powers. The Con- 
stitution clearly implies the existence of a 
nation in the united aggregate of the several 
states, but not in these states taken separ- 
ately. The powers which are reserved to 
the states are such as nations exercise over 
their own members within their own terri- 
tories; yet the powers which are exclusively 
delegated to the United States, and those 
which are denied to the states, so limit and 
localize the field of state action as to dis- 
possess the states of a national character in 
relation to the nations of the earth. This 
was partially done under the Articles of 
Confederation, and more completely done 
by the adoption of the Constitution. 

These seven particulars embody the es- 
sential ideas of a state as known to the Con- 
stitution and existing as one of the United 
States. A member of the Union, not capa- 
ble of dissolving this relation except by suc- 
cessful revolution, necessarily a republic in 
the form of its government, indivisible and 
incapable of combination with any other 
state except by its own consent, entitled to 
representation in the General Government, 
sovereign and independent in the exercise of 
all its “‘reserved ” powers within the limits 
of its own terzitory, and yet not a nation, 
‘but only part of a nation—such are the con- 
stitutional conceptions of an American 
state. Each state in the Union is by the 
Constitution firmly fixed in this’ position. 
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To it belongs a governmental system which 
it conducts through agencies of its own cre- 
ation and appointment, independently of 
the General Government and of every other 
state. Vastly the greater part of the 
legal work done in a constitutional state is 
purely state work; and with it the General 
Government has no concern whatever. 
Whether it is wisely and well done or not 
is a question in respect to which the Con- 
stitution gives it no power, and, hence, im- 
poses no responsibility. The number of 
United States officers who have any duties 
to discharge ina state is small when con- 
trasted with the number of state officers 
to whom duties in the same are assigned. 
The points where state jurisdiction touches 
and acts upon the citizen are much more 
numerous than those at which United 
States jurisdiction acts upon him. The 
protection of nearly all his rights comes 
under the administration of state law. The 
great body of the laws which affect his in- 
terests consists of state laws ; and the great 
mass of the questions that relate to life, 
liberty, and* property are disposed of by 
these laws. A constitutional state ia, hence, 
avery important element in our political 
system. 
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JOLLY UNDER CREDITABLE CIR- 
CUMSTANCES. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 








Tv is difficult to say from what depth of 
shadow an ingenious mind may not be able 
to extract sunshine; but a late religious 
writer seems to have overcome as many dif- 
ficulties in that direction as is reasonable to 
ask of finitehuman nature. He finds in the 
present attitude of the Universalists a more 
hopeful aspect than in the past. ‘‘The 
Bible,” he says, “is admitted to teach the 
doctrine of the existence of Hell and future 
punishments. The step is shorter from the 
eternity of those punishments, as the Scrip- 
tures teach, than from the former position, 
and so more hopeful.” And when our Uni- 
versalist brethren not only have their hell 
well established and under full headway, 
but security that the infinite multitudes who 
go into it will never come out, I suppose 
hope will change to glad fruition. 

This is a theme not new to any of us, but 
7 do not think we generally apply the term 
“hopeful” to that particular aspect of it. 

I suppose the pecuhar juxtaposition of 
his words did not strike the writer. What 
he probably meant was that hell, being 
founded on a permanent basis, an increase 
in the number of people who are aware of 
it marks an increase in the number who will 
beware of it. Nevertheless, it seems rather 
an airy way of talking about a matter so 
wide in its sweep, so lasting in its hold, so 
momentus in all its consequences. 

And those who are occupying themselves 
with reviving and discussing the doctrine of 
infant salvation seem to the untheologic vis- 
ion but wasting breath. It is of vast impor- 
tance they allege, since it involves the eternal 
fate of nearly one-half the human family. 

Does it ? What involves it—the doctrine, 
or our understanding of the doctrine, or our 
clear comprehension of the fact? One 
would say that if there be any subject on 
earth with which we need not concern our- 
selves, it is infant salvation. Because, as 
the late Mr. Tweed was wont to remark: 
“‘ What are you going to do about it?” There 
may be an avoidable hell for grown people; 
but if there be a hell for babies, into it they 
must go, and there is no use in talking. If 
you give a Bible to the pudgy little fellow 
in the cradle, he may manage to get a corner 
of it into his drooling little mouth; but he 
cannot read a word: If you preach right- 
eousness to him long enough, he.may throw 
up his milk gently, but he will not repent 
and reform. No backsliding church was 
ever more cold and dead and buried in tres- 
passes and sins, more absolutely unpenc- 
trable to appeal and unchangeable of motive 
than this laughing, crowing, crying “ repro- 
bate infant.” It is difficult to draw the line 
between irresponsibility and responsibility ; 
but I think I hazard nothing in saying that 
no agency known to the Church is capable 
of converting a week-old baby from the 
error of his ways. If he dies at that age, 
and if he is not saved without human in- 
strumentality by the natural working of 
Divine laws, he is not saved at all. 

There is something grotesque—at once 
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lurid and comical—in the spectacle of groups 
of grave divines putting their heads togeth 

er, either to get the babies out of hell or to 
get them in. The babies themselves, who 
are chiefly concerned, are so profoundly in- 
different to the whole subject! Salvation 
and damnation are all one to them. Not for 
the one or the other do they babble the more 
or bawl the less. Catholic, Presbyterian, 
Calvinistic—we have all tried our hand at 
consigning them to endless torment; and 
they will still try a great deal longer and 
harder to get their toes into their mouths 
than their souls out of the eternal flames. 
One church is willing to undertake the sal- 
vation of elect infants, and one damns the 
non-elect, and a third makes it hard for the 
unbaptized infant. But whether that young 
reprobate is ‘‘leniently damned” by the 
sound logic but kind heart of the great and 
good St. Augustine, or whether he is put on 
the ‘‘top floor of Hell, where the fire does 
not reach,” by the equally logical and kind- 
hearted Roman Catholic, is a matter that 
gives him not the smallest apprehension. 
Furnish him with a rattle, a black doll, an 
old parasol-handle, and food, like Mrs. 
Gamp’s porter, brought “ reg’lar and draw’d 
mild,” and he will unhesitatingly let you put 
him wherever your logic can find place for 
him. 

And he is right. He is perfectly safe in 
the hands of God, however precarious his 
position in the five points or the thirty-nine 
articles. Luther and Calvin and the rest 
of us reformers, have to construct a logical 
system of the universe for God to govern 
his worlds by; and it is incredibly up-hill 
work, because such a very small part 
of the universe comes under our notice, and 
that part stays under our notice so very 
short a time. In this inexorable system we 
have never been able to adjust the little 
ones quite to our satisfaction. They can be 
easily damned in a syllogism—but they are 
so winsome. Save them, then, surely—but 
instantly a dozen points bristle between 
premise and conclusion. Happily their 
Creator has no system to defend. His plan 
is so symmetrical that it stands alone. He 
can afford to be reasonable without fear of 
damage to his reasoning. We ought to re- 
member that any complete theory, founded 
on partial knowledge, is necessarily defect- 
ive. A theological system that does not 
leave open spaces for fresh truths, or for 
the new phases of old truths, is, by that 
token, constructed on wrong principles 

It is not to be for a moment doubted that 
Augustine and Luther and the other divines 
were as loving and tender toward children 
as any great-hearied man can be; and the 
world has saved us the trouble of extolling 
their intellect. All the same we see how 
great men can belabor their brains in vain, 
while the solution of their problem is close 
at hand, and the wayfaring man, though a 
fool, does not err therein. The children are 
saved simply because God has so planned 
the nature of things that they cannot be lost. 
Why travel back to Adam’s transgression to 
get the baby damned, and then plod down 
to baptismal regeneration to get him re- 
deemed again, when the seal of his salvation 
is set upon his own pure brow and the lov- 
ing smile of God shines out of his innocent 
eyes? More than this is not wanted; but if 
more than this were wanted Jesus Christ him- 
self confirms the law written in our hearts. 
He took the little children up in his arms and 
said: ‘“‘Suffer the little children to come 
unto me; for, though they germinally par- 
ticipated in Adam’s transgressicn and are 
only in a state of relative innocence, being 
born into a sinful state and with a sinful 
disposition, still they have been freely 
elected and baptismally regenerated, through 
my atonement and the regenerative efficacy 
of the Holy Spirit. Therefore, forbid them 
not.” 

That does not sound quite like it. It is 
only necessary to put our bulky and clumsy 
theories about this simplest of matters into 
the mouth of Christ to see how needless— 
not to say ridiculous—they are. Jesus him- 
self is as simple and natural and straight- 
forward as the sunlight. 

“‘ Suffer the little children to come unto me 
and forbid them not, for of such is the kiag- 
dom of God.” 

What an easy cutting of the Gordian knot! 
They go to Heaven because they belong 
there, Tat is the place for them. No 
wonder the people were, and have not to 


this day ceased being, astonished at Christ’s 
doctrine; it is so clear, and sweet, and sane. 
For he taught as one having authority and 
not as the scribes. 





TIME’S SYMPHONY. 
“IN A MINOR.” 


BY EMILY E, FORD. 
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Tue year is a Great Master’s Symphony 

In music, sounding for great souls to hear. 
Adagio movements introduce the grand 
Prophetic chords of Winter’s wind and storm, 
With slow long nights of darkness lit with 


stars. 

Taoen gayly dances Spring with her bright 
skies, 

Her laughing brooks which ripple o’er the 
mead, 


In joyous Scherzo freshening flowers that smile, 
Swift like a thrilling melody’s soft flow 
Sweet Summer leadeth glowing warm hours on 
From beauty unto beauty, gliding by 
In lapsing rhythms of tender mellow sound, 
And melting pleasure floods each liquid note. 
But windy Autumn drums her March Funebre, 
And tosses the gray limbs of the old trunks, 
And shakes the ghostly grass which quivéring 
quakes 
In trembling, weary, helpless strain. Harassed 
The shuddering chords of Nature crash, or moan 
In hurrying fugues of pain’s low wail, 
The piteous utterance of sweet Summer’s death. 
Thereafter, the Andante of old Winter 
Strikes tuneful charts and musically sighs 
In melancholy charm. Then pathos crystalizes 
clear, 
in the calm fields o’erlaid with mantling snow, 
Prefiguring the majesty of Peace, 
Whose reign willcrown a calm old age with rest, 
And a white stillness. So the old year dies, 
And like a burial pall the soft snow hides 
The barren fields and decks the leafless trees 
With wrap of fleeting ermine, and heaps up 
Ever its whitest o’er the scattered graves 
Where sleep lost loves, lost griefs, lost youth in 
calm, 
Deep rest; nor wake again in life these shapes 
Of beauty nor arouse these other slumberers 
dear, 
Our springtime years, our hopes, our strength, 
our friends, 
Laid within mounds all turfed and decked with 


flowers 
For many a year; but, Oh! thank God, they 
” wake 
Once more, when bursts the soul through mortal 
veils! 


Aud so this Symphony of Time shall close 
With murmuring Requiem, recountiag, aye 
The loves, the pains of sweetest bygone youth 
And tender dreams and fairest memories 
Ot life’s good gifts. Our hearts attuned and set 
To gentle pitch of echoing keys may join 
In fullest harmony of mellow, melting 
Chords of whispering grace, and pass beyond 
The iron gate of death that stern divides 
The living and the dead; shutting its bolts 
And bars with close, inexorable clang 
Upon its mighty hinges, nor relents 
Nor backward swings its heavy, sullen weight 
At importuning ery or voice of love. 

This Symphony of Time is Prelude brief 
To great Eternity, and yet its strain 
May link and join its notes with heavenly song ; 
And borne by Music’s viewless, soaring flight, 
May even miugle with the ethereal choirs 
That bow with veiléd faces near the throne 
And worship at the Great Musician’s feet. 

RR 


TALKS WITH CHARLES SUMNER. 


BY JAMES REDPATH, 





I visrreD Senator Sumner in his house in 
Hancock street to introduce John Brown, 
then known only as a Kansasecaptain who 
had done some service in driving back the 
Southern invaders. The classical orator 
and the guerilla chief then met for the first 
time, and, I believe, for the only time in 
their lives. Each was impressed with the 
character of the other, and they talked long 
and earnestly about the struggle in the Far 
West. 

This I recall; but I wrote down a single 
sentence only that cach of them uttered on 
that topic. 

“No,” said Brown, ‘‘I did notintend ever 
to settle in Kansas unless I happened to find 
my last home there.” 

“Tn that case,” rejoined Sumner, “‘ yours, 
like mine, would be a long home.” 

The Senator was suffering from the blows 
of the assassin Brooks, of South Carolina, at 
this time, and lay on his bed during the 








whole of the interview. 
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The talk turned on the assault. Suddenly 
the old man asked Mr. Sumner : 

‘‘ Have you still the coat?” 

‘“‘Yes,” replied Sumner; ‘it is 1 that 
closet. Would you like to see it?” 

“Very much, indeed,” returned the Cap- 
tain. 

Mr. Sumner rose slowly and painfully 
from his bed, opened a closet door and 
handed the garment to John Brown. I shall 
never forget that impressive picture. 

Mr. Sumner was bending slightly, and 
supported himself by resting his hand on 
the bed, while Captain Brown stood erect 
as a pillar, holding up the blood-smeared 
coat and intently scanning it. The old man 
said nothing, but his lips were compressed 
and his eyes shone like polished steel. 


Sumner had little wit and less humor. 
‘‘Humor,” he once said, ‘‘ was left out of 
my composition.” 

But on one occasion, at least, he made a 
retort that is worthy of record. 

He once told me, with evident satisfaction, 
of his reply to Mason, of Virginia—a human 
bloodhound, then deemed respectable and 
called a Senator, who will be remembered, 
if his bad memory survives, as the author 
of the Fugitive Slavelaw. Mason asked him 
in the Senate whether, if called on by the 
Federal authorities, he would aid in enfore- 
ing the Fugitive Slave Law? 

“Ts thy servant a dog,” said Sumner, 
‘that he should do this thing?” 

He said that Mason was furious at this re- 


“sponse. But this not the incident I have re- 


ferred to. 


A few days after my visit to Mr. Sumner 
with Captain Brown I met him at the office 
of the New England Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany. In the meantime he had been re- 
elected to the United States Senate unani- 
mously by the Massachusetts Senate, and 
with only twelve dissenting votes by the 
House. 

I had published the names of the twelve 
(as a black list) within a black border in my 
correspondence with the New York Tribune. 

In talking about the twelve Democrats 
who voted against him, he said he had 
lately had a visit from one of them—a Mr. 
Farmer, I think. 

Mr. Sumner said that Mr. Farmer began 
the conversation by saying : 

‘‘Mr. Sumner, do you remember receiv- 
ing a letter from me at the time you were 
stricken down in the Senate ?” 

Mr. Sumner replied that he had probably 
received it; but, as at that time he got fifty 
letters a day, he was excusable, he thought, 
if he did not recall any one in particular. 

Mr. Farmer then told him that one morn- 
ing, reading the account of the outrage in 
his counting-room, he was so moved by it 
that he wrote Mr. Sumner a letter of sympa- 
thy, and had said that if ever he had a chance 
to record his detestation of it, he would vote 
for his re-election. Now, he added, he was 
a member of the House and would be called 
on to vote for a United States Senator. He 
added that he was a member of the opposi- 
tion; that his party had held a caucus the 
other evening, and had resolved to vote 
against Sumner—there were some twenty or 
thirty of them, he said—but he felt embar- 
rassed by the resolution, and came-to ask 
Mr. Sumner what he would advise him to 
do? This was the first opportunity he had had 
to serve Mr. Sumner after writing the letter, 
and he was placed in a very embarrassing 
position in being called to vote against him? 
What should he do? 

Mr. Sumner said that he could not ad- 
vise him. He gave him the history of his 
first election; how committee after committee 
visited him to get even verbal promises in 
relation to the tariff and similar issues, and 
“to ease off’—that is the phrase they used 
—‘onthe slavery question.’” Toall of them 
he had said that he would do nothing to 
secure a nomination; that he would not 
walk across the room to secure; that the 
office must seek him, as he would never 
seek the office. On one occasion he had 
been told that if-he would merely go up to 
the State House and shake hands with a 
certain member he could secure his vote at a 
critical time, and he refused even to seem in 
this indirect way to work for his own elec- 
tion. 

So, he repeated, he could not advise Mr 
Farmer, he left his action to his own sense 














of honor and sentiment of state pride; but, 
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he added, he would quote a sentence from 
Wordsworth which seemed applicable to 
his case. It was: 


“The soul may reacha hight — 
It cannot keep.”’ 


Mr. Farmer, continued Mr. Sumuer, fum- 
bled about his neck-cloth, moved uneasily 
in the chair, looked up at the clock, said the 
time for voting had come, and left rather 
abruptly. 

Mr. Sumner, it is clear, would never have 
been able to fill the place of Mr. Ward in 
the lobby. 


About this time he spoke in strong terms 
of condemnation of the action of public 
men in receiving gifts even from their 
constituents. A proposition had been made 
some time before to make him a presenta- 
tion by the whole body of the people—the 
gift, if I rightly recall it, of a library—but 
he publicly refused to accept it, and asked 
that all donations should be given to strug- 
gling Kansas. He told how John Quincy 
Adams applauded the conduct of a Russian 
prince, who paid into his imperial master’s 
treasury the full value of all the presents 
he had received, and that Mr. Adams had 
adopted the resolution, on hearing of it, 
never to receive a gift while in the public 
service. Senator Sumner contrasted this 
conduct with that of Webster, whose friends 
constantly supplied him with funds. I have 
forgotten the precise terms in which Sum- 
ner characterized Webster’s conduct; but 
Wendell Phillips, referring to the same acts, 
called Webster ‘‘the mere pensioner of 
State street.” 

eS EE 


AMERICAN CONVENTS. 


BY REBECCA HARDING 


WHEN Mr. Newdegate, session after ses- 
sion, brings in his bill to establish an au- 
thorized inspection of all convents or re- 
ligious houses of seclusion, in Great Britain, 
it is the humor of Parliament to jeer at him 
as a half crazed hobby-rider. The Conser- 
servative press declares that he has raked 
out the old abuses and scandals which hung 
about the ancient monastical system and 
fastened them upon the modern common- 
place, orderly sisterhoods, and that it is just 
as fatuous an attempt as to assert that the 
lichen and poisonous fangi of decayed abbey 
walls grow on the frim brick houses occu 
pied now by the Sisters of St. Josephs or 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart. 

Putting all sectarian prejudice aside in 
the matter, no clear-sighted observer can 
doubt that Mr. Newdegate’s hobby has its 
foundation in very logical common-sense, 
especially when applied to such institutions 
in our own country. No illegal power, as 
every American will grant, should be per 
mitted, uncurbed, to immure human beings 
behind prison bars. In the case of insane 
asylums, the helplessness and the violence 
of thé patients and the presumed skill and 
philanthropy of the medical superintendents 
were held for many years as a justification 
of this unrestricted power of confinement, 
until it was proved that this power was 
abused and subordinated to the basest pur- 
poses. Insane asylums and every other 
house where personal duress is practiced, 
are now under legal surveillance, except the 
socalled convents. If we are told that 
these bars are not prison bars, that the iron 
gratings conceal no unwilling captive, we 
can only ask why are they bars there at all? 
The self-sacrifice of a woman to religious 
devotion and deeds of charity, is, if real, 
too pure and sacred a thing to profane by 
sham shows of gratings or any other show 
which means nothing. 

Besides, how are we to know that these 
gratings open at the bidding of the women 
behind them? We do not take the word of 
the scientific medical keeper of the insane 
asylum that his wards are mad. A com- 
mission from the board of public charities 
inspecis them at stated seasons and gives 
them a chance to speak for themselves. 
What commission inspects the thousands of 
veiled sisters and bids them utter their com- 
plaints, unawed by the terrorrism of Church 
authority? 

The old stories of Maria Monk and other 
escaped nuns, who essayed to make money 
out of their prurient disclosures, disgusted 
liberal Protestants and rendered them averse 
to any apparent attack upon the “ good 
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sisters.” Jt is true that many bigoted peo- 
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ple yet believe those stories, and, what is 
more, would be glad to have them proved 
true. Just as large a class, including most 
Catholics, hold the Sisters to be holy women 
and their dwellings sacred places, and 
shrink from the profanation of dealing with 
either as with other ordinary matters. Yet 
that is precisely what ought to be done. 

It is not likely nor possible that American 
convents are all either the abodes of guilt 
and unchastity, or of abnormal virtues and 
saintly graces. They are filled up by just 
such women as walk the streets or ride in 
the horse-cars outside—ordinary American, 
Irish, or German women, educated or igno- 
rant, gently bred or boorish, cruel or kind, 
devout or vile, just as circumstances may 
have made them. They differ from women 
outside only in this, that the ruling motives 
—whatever they may be—of their lives are 
apt to attain morbid strength from their 
enforced seclusion and celibacy. 


Now, what Mrs. Jones or Miss Smith 
among us would be allowed to rent a domi- 
cle, persuade a certain number of women 
into it, lock them up, feed, clothe, use them 
according to her own ‘pleasure, and hinder 
the public from all access to them? Yet 
Sister Aloysia and Mother Baptista are only 
Mrs. Smith and Miss Jones under an alias 
and wearing black serge instead of muslin. 

It is useless to urge, too, that the social 
condition, the civilization of the Nineteenth 
Century, forbids the fear of inhumanity in 
these religious jails. Human nature is the 
same in every age. The Superior of Ladies 
of the Visitation in 1875, given the same 
opportunity of exercising petty cruelty or 
mean ambiton, is no more to be trusted than 
the Abbess of 1600. Nor, to justify the 
fear, is it necessary that the directors of 
these houses should be either cruel or ambi- 
tious, or actuated by any motive but mis- 
taken religious zeal. The most inexorable 
cruelty has always been that of the devout 
bigot—Roman Catholic, Protestant, or Pa- 
gan—who belived that he served God in op- 
pressing his brother man. In the present 
case there is every temptation to such op- 
pression. The pious Catholic believes that 
the young girl who is induced to enter a re- 
ligious house is forwarded on her way not 
only to a virtuous life, but to the Kingdom 
of Heaven. The girl believes the same. 
When she has professed, although there is 
nominally « chance for escape, if ‘‘ the re- 
ligious life be not her vocation,” there is in 
reality, no chance Whatever. She believes 
and the Church believes that in abandoning 
her profession and breaking her vows she 
turns her back forever on God. She black- 
ens her character and defies the public opin- 
ion of her little world precisely as if, 


being a Protestant, she stood up in 
church and openly abjured Christ her 
Saviour. If ske has force of character 


and family influence powerful enough to 
effect her freedom through a dispensation 
from the Pope—the ban of a mighty Church 
falls upon her. A Church which, thank 
God, no longg can torture physically, but 
whose spiritufl and social influence holds 
its members even in this country in a vast 
complicated machinery, which at a word 
can put their souls tothe rack. Several 
years ago a young girl of Baltimore, pos 
sessing a large property in her own right, 
and, therefore, doubly desirable as a re- 
ligieuse, joined ane of the orders of nuns ina 
fit of chagrin with her betrothed lover After 
her novitiate was over, and she had taken 
the black veil, she discovered, accidentally, 
that this lover was worthy of trust, and 
was still faithful to her. The girl was a 
good girl—truthful, affectionate, though 
hot tempered. The spasm of wounded 
feeling which she had mistaken for religious 
enthusiasm was over. She revolted against 
the routine of devotion, which so far as 
she was concerned, was a miserable sham. 
She knew, in short, that God meant her to 
be a useful, happy wife and mother rather 
than an hystéric nun, whose heart was out- 


side of her convent. She made several 
frantic efform to escape, but was de- 
tained by force, taken to the Mother 


House, the whole enginery of the Church 
brought to bear on her. She never would 
have been free, itis probable, had not her 
determined efforts and those of her lover, 
both of high social standing, threatened to 
make the affair public and so bring disgrace 
«an the Church. A dispensation was pro- 
cured and she was released and subsequently 





married. The consequences were that she 
became thenceforth, so far as her sect was 
concerned, an outcast. Her own family, in- 
fluential Catholics, even her own father and 
mother, abjured her. Had she been Messa- 
lina instead of a virtuous, gracious matron 
and mother, she could not have been re- 
garded with more bitter contempt or oppro- 
brium. She died under the ban, even Pro- 
testants looking with suspicion on a married 
nun. 

Now, the natural impulse with any body 
of religious women would be to save by any 
means one of their number from a fate so 
terrible in this world, and, as they believe, in 
the next. It is hardly to be expected that 
they would regard law or ordinary justice in 
their efforts to stop her in her suicidal course. 
The whole machinery of the Church is 
brought to their aid in these efforts; and few 
Protestants suspect how powerful or intri- 
cate is that machinery. 
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LAWS OF HEREDITARY DESCENT. 





BY NATHAN ALLEN, M. D. 





WueEN Jehovah issued his commands in 
the Decalogue, not only to the Israelites, but 
to his creatures in all coming time, saying: 
“‘T, the Lord thy God, am a jealous God, 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the 
children, unto the third and fourth genera- 
tions,” it was intended that there should be 
some meaning in that visitation. When the 
laws of the human system are correctly and 
fully understood, it will be seen that this 
ordinance is not all a dead letter. 

The term “‘iniquity,” as here used, has a 
broad signification, including the conse- 
quences or penalties of each and every 
violated law, whether that law be expressed 
in the revealed command of God or stamped 
by the same Almighty power upon the human 
constitution. In the fulfillment of this com- 
mand or decree, whatever divine influences 
or agencies may be brought into operation 
in other respects, it is positively certain that 
by the fixed laws of hereditary descent, the 

iniquities of the fathers in a variety of forms 
are visited upon the children even to the 
fourth generation. We might speak of the 
effects of a bad example, of evil instruc- 
tion, and a train of corrupt influences in a 
great variety of ways, whereby the iniquity 
of parents come upon their children; but 
there is another channel in which the effects 
of this rotation are more direct, positive, and 
powerful than these outward agencies. The 
former may be more easily overcome or cor- 
rected, but the latter are far more difficult to 
change, at least, for the better. 

While we have had instructions on this 
subject for thousands of years, and, s#fll 
have from the pulpit, from the press, and in 
many other ways, but little, comparatively, 
is said or written on the direct physical rela- 
tion of parent and child. Whenthe laws of 
physiology are fully and correctly under 
stood in this respect, they will throw new 
light upon the duties and responsibilities of 
the parental relation. In fact, it is impossi- 
ble to realize or conceive at present, the 
value or the amount of knowledge which 
will yet be brought from this source to bear 
practically upou all the relations of life. 
Only a few suggestions can be made in a 
short newspaper article—that, too, bearing 
simply on one relation. No language can 
express the importance of transmitting a 
sound, healthy body. It is the best capital 
which any human being can possess. It 
can be used or turned to more valuable ac- 
count than any other possession. A large 
proportion of the weaknesses and diseases 
of the body are transmitted—that is, the 
liabilities, the predispositions the seeds of 
disease, What multitudes go through life, 
racked with pains and sufferings, crippled 
and disabled, in all their efforts, by reason 
of inherited weaknesses. Many, too, on 
this account, sink down into an early grave, 
while to others, is allotted, perhaps, a long 
life of feebleness and suffering! 

The more thoroughly the primary causes 
of disease, together with the laws of bit) 
and life are understood, the more and more 
are the starting points, the original sources, 
the main springs of disease found to exist 
in the body itself. As pathology is compara- 


tively a new science, it is difficult to deter- | 


mine with exactness what proportion of dis- 
ease thus originates; but, it would not be 
surprising, if one-third or one-half can 
traced directly or indtrectiy to thie source. 
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So well established is this fact, that there is 
a large class of diseases called hereditary, 
and one of the first inquiries made by a phy 
sician called to a new patient is what were 
the complaints or diseases of his parents or 
ancestors. The fact should be stated, too, 
that these hereditary diseases are very difti- 
cult to cure, and when apparently cured 
they frequently return, having their seat or 
originating source in the constitution itself. 
In one direction these transmitted effects 
are most striking as well as afflicting—viz. : 
in mental derangement. The fact is well 
established that in one-quarter or one-third 
of all cases of insanity, there may be found 
instances or traces of the disease among the 
ancestors of the patient. And if the exact 
truth could be ascertained, we believe that in 
a much larger proportion than that there 
would be found some abnormalties—predis- 
posing Causes or strong proclivities that way. 
There is another direction where these trans- 
mitted qualities become very striking—viz. : 
in propensities bent on crime. In jails and 
penitentiaries it has been known for a long 
time that desperate criminals had, generally 
speaking, a bad parental or ancestral record, 
that the seeds of vice and crime were trans- 
mitted from one generation to another. So 
well understood is this fact that the saying 
has become proverbial that the children of 
such and such parents will become bad char- 
acters, criminals, go to jail, or be hung. A 
noted fact of this kind has lately been going 
the newspaper rounds, headed ‘‘ Margaret. 
the Mother of Criminals.” The facts were 
these: An agent of the New York Prison 
Association, in visiting a certain jail in that 
state, found six persons bearing so striking a 
resemblance it led him to inquire who they 
were. After spending much time in tracing 
back their history and genealogy for several 
generations, he found they originated from 
a woman of bad character, and that in all 
the families originating from the same 
source, there had been 120 criminals who 
had received 140 years’ imprisonment. Be- 
sides these criminals, there had been con- 
nected with these families several hundred 
paupers and offenders of law, all of whom 
had cost the public near a million of 
dollars. 

If a careful inquiry were made into the 
history and genealogy of all the inmates 
of our prisons, jails, houses of correction. 
and almshouses, we should find a Vast 
amount of poverty, vice and crime which 
can be traced back directly or indirectly 
to inherited sources. In fact, the researches 
of modern physiology are showing every 
day, more and more, what a powerful in- 
fluence inherited qualities have upon these 
classes. The question is beginning to be 
raised, if we are ever to check the increase 
of vice and crime, must we not go back 
to their primary sources—dry up _ the 
springs, purify the fountain; or, in other 
words, a8 a means of protection and pre- 
vention make a proper application of the 
laws of inheritance. 

It may be said that criminals and the 
insane compose so small a portion of the 
community, that the subject is not deserv- 
ing much attention; but, if the law of in- 
heritance applies to abnormal develop- 
ments of character, to flagrant wrongs 
and outrages, it applies equally to all the 
minor follies, vices, evils and wrongs. 
Not a single parental relation takes place 
but that the seeds of good or evil tenden- 
cies are sown. If the animal nature is 
predominant and most active, or the intel- 
lectual or the moral, such will be the pre- 
vailing type of character in the offspring. 


Not only the form of the body, the gen 
eral features of the countenance, and the 
temperament, or the particular kind of or- 
ganization are communicated; but the lead- 
ing elements or ground-work of character. 
If certain propensities are very predominent 
and active, inclined strongly to sensuality 
and licentiousness, if an ungovernable 
temper, or bad disposition, morose, irritable, 
sullen, exists, the inherited effects will sure- 
ly be seen. If naturally there is a strong in- 
clination to idleness, to waste and extrava- 
gance, or, on the other hand, to acquisitive- 
ness, penuriousness, and méanness, these 
qualities will be more or less communicated. 

If the blood has been poisoned or consti- 
tution impaired by the use of alcohol, to- 
bacco, or any other narcotic or stimulant 
the effects will surely be transinitted. There 
je no question but much of the dissipation 
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and intemperance so prevalent at the pres- 
ent day may be traced back to this source. 

In canvassing this whole subject it should 
be borne in mind that it is the real nature, 
the inner life of the individual, where the 
law of transmission particularly applies— 
not to the professions one makes, or to the 
outward character, or even what one always 
thinks of himself. If we are here mislead 
by ignorance or deceive ourselves, the rela- 
tion between parent and child still exists, 
and the penalties or effects of violated law 
must necessarily be transmitted. If we mis- 
take not there are responsibilities and obli- 
gations connected with this relation which 
parents do not begin to realize, and for a 
better understanding and more enlighten- 
ment there is need of gathering up all the 
lights possible from science and experience. 
Neither should the pulpit or the press be 
silent in a matter which so vitally affects 
human welfare. 





THE NATION’S ULTIMATUM. 





BY THE REV. BENJAMIN T. TANNEB. 





THE ultimatum the nation presents to the 
American colored man of Negro descent, 
is, that he ghall build up an imperium in 
imperto. The American colored man of 
Negro descent! A goodly number of 
words, we confess, to describe a character 
so well known; and yet, such is the anomaly 
of things, notasingle word could be spared. 
The nation does not present this ultimatum 
simply to American Colored men. Were it 
so, the Indian, the Chinese, the Japanese, 
the Cuban—those at least of these peoples 
who have been naturalized would be 
brought to feel the ban. But. such is not 
the case. ; though individual members of 
these several classes might be found more 
colored by far than many individual mem- 
bers of the technical Negro class. Yet do 
they, one and all, go scot-free; only to find 
doors standiag open on all sides to receive 
them. No demand is made of them to 
build up an imperium in imperio. On the 
contrary, they are made to help lengthen 
the cords and strengthen the stakes of the 
one grand imperium of the land. 

Neither would it be altogether correct to 
say that the nation presents its ultimatum to 
American negroes or blacks. Senator Pinch- 
back is not black. Literally, it would not be 

correct to call him colored. And so Prof. 
Edmunds, recently installed master of math- 
ematics in one of the New Orleans high 
schools. Of this last-named gentleman, so 
far gone is he, that a Crescent City editor re- 
cently told us that he conversed with him 
forafull hour before he knew that he had 
one drop of the proscribed blood in his veins; 
and even then the information came through 
third parties. Yet are these, with a thousand 
others, made to understand that it is not for 
them to add to the strength and to increase 
the glory of the common imperiwm. 

As we have said, therefore, this hateful 
and hurtful ultimatum, is made only to the 
American colored man of Negro descent. 
And to him it comes, be he blanco or Negro, 
with a force that is absolutely terrific. An 
imperium in imperio is the nations demand. 
Everything separate and apart. No com- 
mingling. Schools, churches, hotels, rail- 
cars, workshops, and even cemeteries—of 
each and all there must be a brace; at least, 
in so far forth as it pertains to the tech- 
nical Negro. Nor does it hesitate to go to 
the astounding length of having two 
armies! A white one and a black one. 

Verily the nation cannot have considered 
the question in all its hights and depths and 
length and breadth. We leave the moral 
phase of the question out, and say that this 
ultimatum means no good to the nation. If 
we were few in number, and of an alien 
spirit, like the Indian, the Chinese, etc., 
and the nation were desirous to make a 
spectacle to the world, to angels, and to 
men, of its anti-Christian spirit, it might 
do; but we are millions strong and with the 
spirit of the nation more de@ply prevading 
us than any other part of the people. Or, 
if there ware any prospect ef us dying out, 
as many fondly hoped we might do; but 
we were 4,441,830 in 1860 and 4,835,106 in 
1870—~a gain of 393,276, with all the wear 
and tear of war. 

It is not, then, the best thing for the na- 
tion to insist that an eighth of all its people 
shall be, practically, ‘‘a nation within a na- 
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tion.” Not, indeed, if liberty and republic- 
anism are to be preserved. 

We are not unaware of the fact that some 
tell us this will not be se when the colored 
man gets education and money. But hew 
are colored men now treated, wlio have both 
education and‘money? Scarcdly «a whit 
better than those of the same class who have 
neither. The sons of Frederick Douglass 
had to fight just as hard to get inte the 
printers’ union, in Washington City, as 
though they had been sons of the veriest 
tramps. Thechildren of Martin R. Delaney 
would no sooner be admitted into the white 
public schools of New York or Philadelphia, 
than would the ragged ‘‘Shine-’em-ups” 
that infest the street-corners of cither city. 
The body of Henry Jones, respected and 
well-to-do as he was, was driven from the 
gates of Mount Moriah Cemetery, Philadel- 
phia—not, indeed, by a rabble, with stones 
in hand, but by managers, who claim to be 
gentlemen and Christians. 

In conclusion, it is plain, at least to us, 
the consensus of the nation is that the col- 
ored American of Negro descent shall be an 
imperium in imperio. This, practically, is 
its ultimatum. As one upon whom the 
ban rests, I say it is not the way to give our 
country unity in peace and strength in war. 


Biblical Research. 


Some gleanings from Mr. George Smith’s 
new book, “‘ The Chaldean Account of Genesis,’’ 
will probably be not unacceptable to our 
readers. He really seems to have succeeded in 
identifying the Biblical Nimrod with the hero of 
the great Babylonian Epic, in twelve books, who 
is provisionally called Izdubar. Izdubar was 
the Hercules of Chaldea, and his broad and 
muscular limbs and contests with the wild 
beasts are frequently depicted upon engraved 
seals and cylinders. The four cities over which 
Nimrod ruled are regarded by Mr. Smith as the 
same as those which owned the sovereignty of 
Izdubar. We hope hereafter when further frag- 
ments of the Epic have been examined, to give 
some account of this ‘ mighty’? conqueror and 
hunter of the ancient world. His chief coun- 
selor is said to have been Hea-bani. ‘ Hea (is) 
my creator,” who is represented with a goat’s 
legs, tail, and horns. This Hea-bani had lived a 
hermit’s life in a desolate cave, tended by a 
tiger, until the two handmaids of the goddess 
Istar induced him to visit Erech and take up his 
abode in the court of Izdubar. One of the 
books of the Epic introduces Hea-bani as hold- 
ing a conversation with the trees of the forest, 
praising one and sneering at another, while the 
trees have the power of hearing and answering 
him. This reminds us of Jotham’s parable in 
Judges ix, where the olive and other trees are 
endowed with the faculty of speech. Another il- 
lustration of Judges is furnished by Mr. Smith’s 
book. One of the Assyrian tablets translated 
by him describes a riddle put by a certain wise 
man to thegods. He asks what it is “‘ that is in 
the secret place. . . that is in the foundation of 
the house . . . that stands on the floor of the 
house . . . that is in the vicinity (of the house), 
which by the sides of the house goes down. . . 
which lies down in the ditch of the house when 
open, which roars like a bull, which brays like 
an ass, which flutters like a sail, which bleats 
like a sheep, which barks like a dog, which 
growls like a bear, which into the breast of a 
man enters, which into the breast of a woman 
enters”? It is evident that the answer is the 
wind. The riddle is of the same nature as that 
propounded by Samson to the Philistines in 
Judges xiv, 14. One of the most curious docu- 
ments given by Mr. Smith is the legend of the 
exploits of Lubara, the god of the plague. The 
seven great gods reported to Anu that the wick- 
edness of mankind had become excessive; and 
Anu thereupon ordered Lubara to punish the 
sinners. First of all, ‘‘the people of the black 
race’’ of Adam, the inhabitants of Babylonia, 
felt the avenging stroke of the god. Then the 
pestilence swept over Assyria, Elam, and Ara- 
bia, and made its way to Palestine. The whole 
legend expresses the conviction that sin does 
not go unpunished, and that a national calamity 
like a plague is sent by Heaven on account of 
human wickedness. We need not quote paral- 
lels from the Old Testament. They will occur 
to the mind of every reader. Even the descrip- 
tion of Lubara ‘‘ drawing out his sword,” “ fil- 
ling his bow,” and “flying like a bird,” or 
“crouching at the gate, over the corpses of 
chiefs and slaves placing his feet,” recalls the 
account of the angel of pestilence whom David 
saw “stretching out his hand upon Jerusalem 
to destroy it” in II Sam. xxiv. The seven great 
gods, too, who report the doings of mankind to 
Anu may be compared with the sons of God, 
who, we are told in Job fi, present themselves 
before God after walking up and down the 
earth. 


.... AD examination hae lately been made of 




















the great Lycian @belisk from Xanthus, now in 
the British Museum. It is covered with writing, 
for the most part in Lycian, thongh there is a 
short inscription in Greek. It isnow found that 
the Greek is a transcript of a portion of the 
Lycian, and an important addition has thus been 
made to the few bilingual Lycian inscriptions at 
present known. It appears that the obelisk was 
erected in the time of Cyrus and in commem- 
oration of Harpagus, the Persian general to 
whom the conquest of Asia Minor was mainly 
due. Some Persian titles have been detected in 
the inscription. 
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Fine Arts. 


THe market price of paintings, or of any other 
works of art, are no kind of criterion of their 
true value. If it were, the public might 
think that the pictures sold on Tuesday of last 
week for the benefit of the National Academy of 
Design were a collection of very poor trash, in- 
deed. They were mostly contributions by the 
members of the Academy. and the receipts of 
the sale were to be applied toward the liquida- 
tion of the debt of $35,000 by which the institu- 
tion is embarrassed. Very few of the pictures 
sold brought more than a hundred dollars, 
and one of them, by an academician, sold 
for $9. The highest price which any 
painting brought was $260, the subject being a 
sea beach by W. T. Richards ; the next highest 
price was $255 for the portrait of an old man by 
Eastman Johnson. There were seventy pic- 
tures sold at an average price of forty dollars. 
It may be some comfort to the artists whose 
works were so cheaply distributed among the 
“art-patrons’”’ of the Empire City, to know 
that a water-color painting by David Roberts 
was recently bought by a Liverpool collector 
for £4,000 sterling, which was once offered at 
an exhibition in Liverpool by the artist at 
£40, without finding a purchaser. 








....We are glad to learn that a committee 
of Massachusetts men of whom ex-Gov- 
ernor Claflin is the chairman, have taken 
steps to have a _ portrait of the late 
Vice-President Wilson painted for Fanueil 
Hall, Boston. It is proposed to raise the 
necessary funds by a subscription limited to 
five dollars for each subscriber, and there 
ought not to be any difficulty in raising the re- 
quired sum at once. But the required sum is 
one thousand dollars, which, it is supposed, 
will pay for both the portrait and the frame, 
and the portrait is to be full-length and life- 
size. We doubtif any competent artist can be 
found willing to work on such low conditions. 
If the people of Massachusetts wish to have 
a good portrait of their Mlustrious Senator 
placed in the Boston Valhalla, they must be 
willing to pay a proper price for it, or the work 
will be a disgrace to Fanueil Hall, and but a 
shabby testimonial of respect for Henry Wil- 
son. 

....Alfred Boyd Houghton, an English artist, 
who is known in this country chiefly by his 
drawings in The London Graphic, died last 
month at the age of 89. He was in this country 
a few years ago and made some extraordinarily 
bad drawings of local scenes which appeared in 
The Graphic. We made a trip to the Pacific 
coast, and his fflustrations of Salt Lake City and 
San Francisco were very coarse and unveracious. 
But Mr. W. M. Rossetti wrote a rather laudatory 
biography of kfm in The Academy, from which it 
appears that he had but one eye, and he had the 
deficiency of color blindness besides. He was 
badly equipped for an artist, 


-..-A new portrait painter has been devel- 
oped in Man¢hester, Eng., who must have 
sprung into very sudden celebrity, for he is said 
to have lately declined sittings from the Duke of 
Devonshire and the Bishop of London, on ac- 
count of his many engagements. An English 
artist who declines to paint a duke and a bishop 
must be in very great demand among the wealthy 
classes. The name of this fortunate artist is Wal- 
ter Ouless ; he is but twenty-six years old and he 
received the gold medal and £25 from the coun- 
cil of the late exhibition in Manchester. 


-+-eThe small painting by Detaille, called 
“The Passing Regiment,’’ has been purchased 
for the Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington, 
at a cost of 26,000 francs, which is nearly double 
the sum brought by the seventy paintings by 
members of our National Academy of Design, 
and sold for the benefit of the Academy last 
week. 


...-The West Virginia legislature has adopt- 
ed the design fer a state flag reported by the 
committee on military affairs. The design is 
nine feet long, three feet wide, four diagonal 
bars (two red and two buff), with a white ground 
in the upper part of the right hand corner, with 
the state arms and motto in gilt. 


...-An original portrait of Washington, 
painted from life by Savage in 1793, is on exhi- 
bition in Boston. Two others, taken previous 
to this by the same artist, are in existence. 
Charles Francis Adams has one, and Harvard 





College the other. 
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PLervsonalities. 


THe public has heard nothing recently of 
Mr. Frank Moore, who was once prominent as 
editor’of The Rebellion Record and afterward as 
an attaché of the American legation, in Paris, 
during the investment of the city by the German 
Army. But we learn that he is about to make 
his appearance once more as an author, or, 
rather, as an editor of the “ Reminiscences” of 
Brown, the famous sexton of Grace Church, who 
is going to favor New York society with a revel- 
ation of what he knows about the weddings, 
funerals, and receptions of one kind and an- 
other at which he bas officiated for the past 
thirty years. 


....An American lady im Paris, writing to a 
New York daily paper, thus alludes to a well- 
known New York lady living in the French 
capital: “An article upon Mrs. Roosevelt, 
speaking of her distinguished birth, her early 
associations with all that was best and greatest 
in our land, has lately appeared in the leading 
European jo' .? Mrs. Roosevelt was the 
daughter of a Vermont lawyer, and we do not 
know in what sense she could have been “ dis- 
tinguished” at her birth. She has been distin- 
guished chiefly as the wife of a New York mil- 
lionaire. 

..-..-Mr. Longfellow declines the invitation to 
deliver the Centennial poem in Philadelphia, on 
the Fourth of July, and the committee of ar- 
rangements have not yet found a substitute for 
him. Professor Lowell, J. G. Whittier, Walt 
Whitman, and Joaquin Miller, have been sug- 
gested, and there are Bryant, Saxe, Stoddard, 
Bayard Taylor, and Stedman, to fall back upon. 
But our stock of poets who can recite their 
verses in public is very soon exhausted. Doctor 
Holmes is always ready, and he reads better 
than any of them. 


.+.. After all it seems that the reports about 
the defalcations of the late Thomas Blaisdell, 
Treasurer of Dartmouth College, were greatly 
exaggerated, and President Smith says that no 
frauds have yet been discovered, and that 
‘““many weighty considerations” warrant the 
hope that no proofs of embezzlement wil] be 
discovered. Everybody will be glad of this 
explanation, and if the inconsiderate author of 
the reports could be properly dealt with it 
would be a still greater cause for satisfaction. 





.... We were in errorin mentioning Mr. Kings- 
land as the wealthy old citizen of New York who 
proposed giving five or six millions of dollars to 
endow a college of music in this city. The 
name of the benevolent and musical millionaire, 
it appears, is Wood—Mr. Samuel Wood—a re- 
tired grocer. And though the exact amount of 
his munificent gift is not known, it is under- 
stood that it will be over two millions of dol- 
lars. A wealthy Bostonian, it is reported, will 
add something considerable to Mr. Wood’s gift. 


.... The late Frank Forrester, who committed 
suicide a few years ago in Newark, is to have a 
monument. A meeting of some of his admirers, 
among whom were Charles H. Raymond and 
Colonel Picton, held a meeting at the Astor 
House last week for the purpose of making the 
hecessary arrangements. The real name of 
Frank Forrester was Henry William Her- 
bert. He was the son of an English clergyman 
and a grandson of the Earl of Pembroke. 


...-It is said that Mr. Lamar, of Mississippi, 
proposes to offer a resolution in Congress 
pledging the Government never to pay a dollar 
of the Confederate war debt, If he will but do 
this it will relieve his party from the suspicion 
of a disposition to saddle the whole country 
with the Confederate losses whenever the Demo- 
crata shall find themselves in possession of the 
Government. : 


.... Thomas Carlyle was éighty years old on 
the 4th of this month, and an address was pre- 
sented te him on his birthday signed by eighty 
persons. A gold medal was to be presented to 
him bearing his portrait on the obverse and the 
date of his birth and presentation on the reverse 
side. His birthday happened to be cold and 
snowy, but he took his customary walk of two 
or three miles without regard to the weather. 


...-General, the Baron von Schweinitz, the 
present minister of the German Empire at 
Vienna, is to take the place of Prince Reuss at 
8t. Petersburg, the diplomatic representative of 
Germany to the Czar. General von Schweinitz 
married a daughter of John Jay, of New York, 
when that gentleman was our minister at 
Vienna. 

++. The late J. M. Beebe, the great dry-goods 
jobber of Boston, left in his will $5,000 to ex- 
Mayor J. V. C. Smith, of that city, in recognition 
of kindnesses shown by him to Mr. Beebe when 
the latter was a young man. 

....Mr. Edmund C. Stedman has gone to As- 
pinwall on a business trip; but last winter he 
went to Jamaica on a health trip. He is ex- 
pected back by the first of February. 


....Mr. Bobert Bonner has given $1,000 to 





the Woman’s Christian Aseovintion of Hartford. 
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Science, 

A THeory of hail has lately been given by M. 
Faye. It is to the following effect: As we rise 
in the air we find the electric tension to increase. 
The globe, in fact, is enveloped in a vast sheet, 
strongly electrified, and insulated from the com- 
mon reservoir by the lower strata of air. This 
sheet is in constant motion toward the poles. 
Again, there is intense cold in the upper regions 
of the atmosphere, and the clouds there are 
wholly formed of pieces of ice. If these clouds 
were brought by any cause into the lower re- 
gions of nimbus this would explain the forma- 
tion of these nimbi and the congelation of their 
vesicular water, notwithstanding the high tem- 
perature. Now, considering the vast at- 
mospheric circulation under solar influence, this 
descent may be easily produced by the gyra- 
tions, with vertical axes, which arise in all 
horizontal currents where there is some persist- 
ent inequality in the velocity .of contiguous 
streams. The descending ice-needles, ac- 
cumulating at the periphery of the verti- 
cal movement, come together and are agglom- 
erated, forming small, opaque nuclei. These, 
finding vesicular water in the lower clouds, 
congeal it into.a thin, transparent layer. If these 
small hailstones pass successively into regions 
occupied by glacial air coming from above, and 
into others filled with vesicular vapors, they will 
form in volume of successive layers until they 

pecape, by reason of their weight and centrifu- 

gal force, from the action of the vortices. The 
air carries downward also its electricity of high 
tension, which accumulates at the surface of 
the cloud situated. at the extremity of the vor- 
tex, and often results in lightning to other 
clouds. In connection with this subject we 
may notice an observation of M. Landrin’s re- 
garding hailstones which fell at a recent storm 
at Cirel-sur-Mer. They were of two kinds. 
Some were of cylindrical shape, with rounded 
edges and the upper and lower faces strongly 
concave ; others were thick disks, with upper 
and lower faces convex. 


--..The Syrphus flies are among the most 
beneficial of insects when in the maggot or larval 
state, as they are very voracious and expend 
their energies by reducing the numbers of plant 
lice. On examining the under side of a leaf 
colonized by these lice, often a soft, greenish, 
fleshy maggot, with bands of bright pink, will be 
seen among them. This is the young Syrphus. 
The species of this genus, as restricted at the 
present time, are very numerous, ten being 
known to inhabit this country. Those previous- 
ly known have been redescribed, and a few new 
species added, in an atcount of these flies com- 
municated by Baron Osten Sacken to the Society 
of Natural History at Boston. Of these ten 
species six are cammon to Europe and North 
America. The author finds that there is a sea- 
sonal dimorphism in one species, one form (a 
so-called species) being an early and the other a 
late variety. <A great degree of interest attaches 
to this question of seasonal dimorphism, which 
has been found by Wallace, and especially Prof. 
Weissmann, to occur in several species of butter- 
flies. It is also suspected by Dr. Packard that a 
common moth (Drasteria erechtea) presents the 
same peculiarity. The May brood consists of 
smaller individuals than the August brood. 
He supposes that the difference in size of the 
late summer brood is possibly due to the better 
quality of food of the caterpillars, though Weiss- 
mann’s view that the difference is due to a 
longer pupal sleep of the spring brood may ob- 
tain. The question is an exceedingly interest- 
ing one and opens a new field to entomologists 
and throws much light on the question of the 
origin of species. These seasonal dimorphs are 
like climatic varieties and are mainly due to 
changes of temperature acting on the cater- 
pillar. The matter is undergoing investigation 
by Mr. W. H. Edwards, whose observations on 
Fupilio Ajax and its three varieties have been 
quoted by Professor Weissmann. When all the 
“new species’? are described it will be a for- 
tunate day for biology, and wrangles over 
dimorphs and climatic varieties, etc., will be 
less ridiculous, because it will promote a great- 
er development of brains in the contestants, and 
the more brains the less, perhaps, the play of the 
emotions ! 


sees the known species of Cassowaries, Dr. 
Sclater remarks, are increasing of late years, 
like the minor planets. Itis not long since only 
one species was recognized by naturalists—the 
original Casuarius galeatus, vaguely stated to 
inhabit the Moluccas. A. R. Wallace acquainted 
us with the exact habitat (Ceram); but even his 
extensive researches brought no other species to 
light. Later explorations, however, into little- 
known portions of the Papuan sub-region 
show us that quite a number of species really 
exist. These have been consecutively described, 
” the latest addition (L. picticollis) published by 
Dr. Sclater, in the ‘ Proceedings” of the 
Zoological Society of London for the cur- 
rent year, raising the number to nine. 
No less than six of these are stated wo be now 
living in the “Zoo” at Regent’s Park, The 
rapid appearance in succession of so many spe- 
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cies has caused some little controversy respect- 
ing their claims to specific validity, notably be- 
tween some of the leading English ornitholo- 
gists and Dr. H. Schlegel, of Leyden, whose 
conservatism in such matters is well known ; and 
it seems probable that a somewhat smaller num- 
ber will be found to stand the test of time upon 
final investigation of some of the ascribed spe- 
cific characters. Dr. Sclater, however, at present 
recognizes the whole list, and in a late paper 
enumerates them, giving at the same time their 
respective distinctive features. He divides them 
into three groups, according to the form of 
the “‘casque”’? which surmounts the head in each 
case. 


...-lt will be remembered that some time 
ago Professor Hofmann announced the dis- 
covery by two of his assistants of a method of 
preparing vanillin by synthesis from pine 
trees. The manufacture is now carried on 
commercially, and, as vanilla sells at a good 
price, with considerable profit, it has been 
recently pointed out that paper-nakers using 
wood-pulp for the purposes of their manufac- 
ture, are wasting, or, at all events, not utilizing 
the substances from which the vanilla is pre- 
pared. In treating the wood for making paper 
a solution of caustic soda is used, and amongst 
the other soda-salts there should be the soda- 
salt of vanillin ; and, as a matter of fact, the odor 
of vanilla becomes apparent in a few days 
after treating the liquor in which the wood was 
boiled with acid. It is possible that a method 
of obtaining crystals of vanillin will soon be 
devised and another waste product become 
more valuable than the product in the manu- 
facture of which it has béen used. The pro- 
cess described by Professor Hofmann has been 
patented, and is undoubtedly a valuable dis- 
covery to the patentees. 


...-Professor Lielegg gives some details of 
the method by which damasked metal plates are 
manufactured. From 30 to 40 thin sheets of 
gold, silver, copper, and different alloys, are 
placed one upon another, ina certain order, and 
welded together by the edges, so that the whole 
forms a single thick plate. By the aid of awls 
of different forms, conical or pyramidal, the 
plate is then pierced with holes, the sides of 
which appear, in consequence of the difference 
in the colors of the sheets, formed of circles, 
triangles, squares, or hexagons. The plate is 
then submitted alternately to hammering and. 
rolling, until it becomes very fine and the holes 
have completely disappeared. The concentric 
figures are thus stretched at the same time that 
their parallelism is preserved, and the result is 
an almost innumerable quantity of straight, 
broken, and oblique lines, which do not cross 
one another, and are distinguished by a variety 
of colors—a variety which can be still further 
increased by steeping in certain acids. 


....-The touchstone, which has served for 
ages as a means of determining approxi- 
mately the purity of gold, has been a fre- 
quent object of study with mineralogists, geolo- 
gists, and chemists. The name has been ap- 
plied by modern savyants toa number of very 
different minerals, According to M. Damas, in 
arecent number of The Annales de Chimie et de 
Physique, the good, true, and only touchstone, 
suitable for our actual requirements, and which 


should alone bear the name, is a fossil wood, 
still retaining carbon within the silicon with 
which it is injected. Specimens having all the 
qualities of good touchstone, and giving a 
scoria of pure silicon when burnt, still retain 
the form of branches of trees, the germs of 
which, even, may be determined. He has had a 
fragment of good touchstone analyzed, and 
communicates the result in this paper. 


....A new anemometer, of the manometric 
kind, was lately described by M. Anson before 
the French Association for the Advancement of 


Science. Its principle is the following: If, ina 
cylindrical tube, placed in the direction of the 
wind, there is a sudden narrowing of section 
(the air entering by a perfectly open tube), there 
is produced a sort of eddy revealing itself by a 
difference of pressure, from which, by Bernou- 
ille’s theorem, the velocity of the wind may be 
deduced. The author has _ experimentally 
proved the great sensibility of his apparatus, 
and constructs tables giving interpretation of 
the results observed, taking into account the 
indications of the barometer and the thermome- 
ter. 


....Mr. D. P. Penhallow, of Amherst College, 
givesin The Scientific Farmer some account of 
the growth of a squash. The squash grew in 


a box placed on a platform scale,and the weight 
taken morning, noon, and night. It was found 
that the growth occurred mostly at night, 
unless the atmosphere of the day time was 
moist. Three-fourths of the growth was at 
night. The Rev. L. J. Templin, of Union City, 
Indiana, has recently contributed a set of sim- 
ilar facts to The Gardener’s Monthly in connec- 
tion with Indian corn. The growth here was 
mainly at night. 


& ....Herr R. Weber has been making experi- 
ments on the effects of colored lights on ger- 
mination and on growing plants. He found 
that germination took place soonest under the 
darkest glasses, while the amount of mineral 
substances the plants contained was found to 
depend on the color of the light. Calcium, for 
instance, was most freely absorbed under the 
influence of the rays transmitted by the blue and 
violet glasses; the absorption of phosphorus, 
on the contrary, was greatest under the yellow 
and red glasses. 

















Missions, 


Tue 16th Annual Report of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the United Presbyterian 
Church gives an encouraging review of the 
work for 1874-75. Several of the fields of 
labor have been re-enforced and conversions 
have been more numerous than in any pre- 
vious year. The receipts amounted to $67,467 
and the expenses were $52,529, but the com- 
paratively large balance was almost entirely 
expended atthe outset of the new financial 
year. The Associate Reformed Synod of the 
South has entered into co-operation with the 
Board, and -supports a lady missionary in 
Egypt. Alarger work is being done among 
heathen women than heretofore, and the sym- 
pathies of Christian women at home as well as 
of Sunday-schools, are being more fully en- 
listed. The corresponding secretary of the 
Board is Rey. I. B. Dales, D. D., 1628 Fil- 
bert street, Philadelphia. The oldest mis- 
sion of the Board is located in Syria, 
with Damascus as headquarters, and 9 other 
stations. This mission is conducted in 
connection with the Presbyterians of Ireland, 
so that the Board only supplies two mission- 
aries. Progress -is slow, the people are very 
poor, and the Turkish Government growingly 
hostile. The temporary attendance of many 
Greeks upon the mission services in Damascus 
amounted to nothing save in showing an in- 
creased esteem for Protestantism. Schools are 
a main agency of the mission, and the Bible is 
very thoroughly taught. There are 16 helpers 
and teachers, 75 communicants, 190 in attend- 
ance upon services, and 354 scholars in day and 
boarding schools. The India mission is situated 
in the Punjaub and was commenced in 1855. 
The principal stations are Sealkote and Gujran- 
walla, besides which there are four other sta- 
tions. The work seems to suffer for want of 
laborers, although 50 persons were added to the 
native membership. There are 4 American mis- 
sionaries and their wives, 2 female missionaries, 
1 ordained native, and 11 other teachers and help- 
ers, 114 communicants, 572 in average attend- 
ance, and 1,067 pupils in the schools. The most 
important mission of the Board is in Egypt. 
It was established in 1855, has taken very firm 
root, and as it is the only missionary enterprise 
of any great consequence in Egpyt, the evan- 
gelical future of the country is involved in its 
success. The schools and the colportage labors 
are the means of reaching a good many Moham- 
medans ; but the chief work of the mission is 
among the Copts. There is an unusual demand 
for religious books, schools are liberally sup- 
ported, the contributions of the converts are 
large, and the readiness of the people to take 
part in evangelistic labors shows that the 
Church is truly becoming a native organization. 
The Alexandria station is the oldest one. Here 
the printing press is located ; but not much is 
being accomplished in gathering a congre- 
gation. At Cairo the work is more vigorous. 
In the Fayum, a district of Middle Egpyt, 
about 100 miles south of Cairo, good 
progress has heen made; but the chief 
Mrength of the mission is to be found in the 
Osiout district of Upper Egypt, where the ener- 
getic Dr. John Hogg, with several others, has 
beea laboring during the past 10 years, and 
where 10 churches, mostly conducted by native 
helpers, testify to the blessing which has rested 
on this young enterprise. One of the new 
churches gathers its members from several vil- 
lages situated among the ruins of old Thebes. 
The Literary Academy at Osiout has 100 stu- 
dents. Dr. Johnston, its principal, is now in 
this country raising funds for the new Osiout 
College, an institution which will exert a pro- 
found influence on the Coptic population of 
Egypt. The Theological Seminary at Osiout 
furnished 8 candidates for the ministry last 
year, and is about to send out 6 more. In one 
study, at least, these young men surpass 
the students of our own seminaries, and 
that is in reading the Hebrew portion 
of the Bible, so nearly related to their 
native Arabic. While the school work is mainly 
among boys, the missionary ladies are making 
good progress with their girls’ schools, and are 
carrying a Christian education into many Egyp- 
tian homes. There are, in connection with this 
mission, 6 American missionaries, 13 female 
missionaries, 2 other laborers, 2 native pastors, 
65 teachers and helpers, 596 communicants, 986 
in average attendance, and 1,170 pupils in 
schools. The number of communicants added 
during the year was 150. In China but one mis- 
sionary is employed, who is stationed at Can- 
ton. No converts were baptized during the 
year. In the four fields which we have thus re- 
viewed, the United Presbyterians had, at the 
close of 1874, 33 stations, 11 male and 18 female 
missionaries, 93 native laborers, 785 communi- 
cants, and 2,589 scholars in the schools. 





.... The last explorations of Livingstone and 
the labors of Sir Bartle Frére in suppressing the 
slave-trade have awakened a strong missionary 
interest in the East African coast, Sir Bartle 
Frére’s book, entitled ‘Eastern Africa as 2 
Field for Missionary Labor,’ has given much 
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valuable information in regard to a long strip of 
coast with regard to which we formerly knew 
very little. The population consists of Afri- 
sen tribes and of some 70,000 or 80,000 Arabs, 
who dwell among them. Amida great variety 
of languages the Tuahelic is the one most gen- 
erally understood along the coast, and a few 
books have been translated into this tongue, 
The people in this part of Africa have very little 
idolatry or fetish worship. A vacancy of belief 
or materialism pervades the principle tribes, 
Among the Mohammedan part of the popula- 
tion the influence of their own religion is de- 
clining. The Missionary News, from which these 
particulars are taken, gives a brief account of 


the mission work which is now being performed . 


on the East African Coast. The Roman Catho- 
lics have two flourishing stations—one at Aden, 
which is their base of operations for Abyssinia 
and Shoa, and where many rescued slave-children 
are sheltered, and the other on the Island of Zan- 
zibar, where they maintain large schools and a 
seminary for the training of native clergy. The 
Protestant Church has 4 missions in this region, 
The oldest is that of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety, commenced in 1844, by Dr. Krapff, 
at Mombas, and afterward transferred to 
Kisulidini, 30 miles up the estuary, at the 
mouth of which the Island of Mombas lies, 
After an encouraging commencement, sickness 
so thinned the ranks of the missionaries that at 
last only Mr. Rebmann remained. For years 
this heroic man stood alone, as far as European 
companions were concerned, dwelling among a 
few Wanika converts. When driven fora time 
from his station, he retired to Mombas, and de- 
voted himself to the future of what seemed a 
forlorn hope, by translating the Scriptures, 
When, at last, the mission was re-enforced by a 
band of laborers under the leadership of Mr. 
Price, they found the veteran missionary still at 
his post, feeble and almost blind. Somewhat to 
the north of Mombas the Free Methodists have 
a small work, at Ribé. The mission has lately 
suffered a great loss in the death of the intrepid 
missionary explorer, Rey. Charles New. In 
1866 Bishop Mackenzie, of the Universities’ 
Mission (Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham), 
commenced a work at Zanzibar. Bishop Steene 
is now directing this mission, which is chiefly 
engaged among the slaves rescued by the British 
cruisers. The Livingstonia mission-party, con- 
nected with the Free Church of Scotland, has by 
this time, probably, reached Lake Nyassa, where 
its operations are to be carried on. Besides 
these four missions, the Established Church of 

Scotland is planning a fifth, and has selected a 
site opposite the island of Madagascar, near the 
nothern boundary line of the Portuguese posses- 
sions. 

-«..The Missionary Magazine contains an ac- 
count of the Baptist movement m Sweden. It 
is furnished by Rev. A. Wiberg, formerly a 
minister of the Lutheran Church, but since 
1851 the leader of the Swedish Baptists. It 
appears from this sketch that the Baptists of 
America have contributed nothing to the work 
except money and moral influence. Under the 
direction, first of the Publication Society and 
now of the Missionary Union, only Swedes 
have labored for the evangelization of their 
countrymen, and the whole movement has a 
thoroughly native character, A delegation 
of English Baptists who attended the second 
general conference of their Swedish brethren, 
in 1858, spoke of the assembly as com- 
posed of young, energetic, well-informed, 
and good-tempered men; men clear and 
sharp in their distinguishing views, both 
of dissent and baptism; ready to labor for 
God and to suffer ; accustomed to act together, 
and impressing their visitors with the conviction 


that for the Swedish Baptists there was a future 
full of promise. Many revivals have marked 
the preac! of these men and have extended 
their bene: influence into the state church. 
Free use has been made of the prin’ press, 
and the lead has been taken in the Sunday- 
school movement. At the close of 1874 there 
was a membership of 10,160, organized into 225 
churches, with 67 places of worship, and 141 
tors. For the supply of the smaller preach- 

g stations, 17 missionary societies supported 
)-[ in whole or in part, at a cost of 
$5,336. Severe persecutions have been endured 
in the way of fines, imprisonment, and beatings; 
nor has full liberty yet been accorded to the 
rector can still for- 


ministers. 


-.--The Protestant Episcopal Mission {a 
Mexico bears the name of ‘‘the Church of 


Jesus,’ and is under the charge of Rev. H. C. . 


Riley, D.D. In June of the present year a new 
station was opened by a native mininster at the 


city of in Southern Mexico. A 
church form belo to the Jesuits was 
ge at the disposal of the new co: 

the day of o an attack was made 


upon the building by fanatical mob, and thore 

was great the sad experiences of 

Acapulco would be renewed in Oaxaca, The 

chureh-doors, however, were held locked until 

the military arrived, and under firm govern- 

ment support the Se a of the mission- 
to secure. 


ary now appears Dr. Riley, in 

ane o—_ World, spots ay a 4 
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Tue montily magazines published -in the 
United States are, on the whole, better than 
those of any other country. We have no 
Contemporary Review, or Fortnightly Re- 
view, ot Revue des Deux Mondes; but En- 
glish periodicals, like the Cornhill, or Mac- 
millan, or Fraser, seldom contain in a single 
number so wide a variety of entertaining 
articles as may be found in almost any 
issue of Harper, or Scribner, or-The Atlan- 
tic. Then, too, the relations between the 
monthlies and the most eminent authors are 
much more intimate here than in England. 
There are not going to be any new maga- 
zines, here, for the next half-dozen years, 
and the shrinkage of artificial and unduly 
inflated subscription lists will make it pret- 
ty hard sledding for some of the weaker of 
the existing ones. But the survival of the 
fittest is a sure thing in the case of popular 
monthlies; and the generous rivalry be- 
tween the various magazines all inures to 
the benefit of the public. So it is not 
strange to find that the magazines for Jan- 
uary—a month which opens the volume for 
most of them—are all much better than 
usual. 

Harper’s Magazine lately has fully main- 
tained its literary average; while the quality 
of its illustrations, always good, has im- 
proved to a noticeable extent. The pictures 
in Miss Woolson’s “‘Up the Ashley and 
Cooper,” last month, were as good as need 
be asked for. The January number begins 
with another Southern article by the same 
writer, this time on the Oklawaha River, 
Florida. Some of the woodcuts accompany- 
ing it are of unusual excellence and really 
deserve mention as works of art. The 
avoidance of the mannerism which some- 
times makes magazine drawings so monot- 
onous is a gratifying thing. It is hard, we 
suppose, for the blocks to appear at their 
best in an edition so large as this magazine 
prints; but the designers and engravers have 
no right to complain of failure. Miss Emily 

Y. Battey’s illustrated article on ‘“The Poetry 

of Steeples” is an interesting chapter of 
history and gossip concerning bells. The 
writer omits to mention several American 
chimes; a thing not surprising and perhaps 
intentional. But, among others, the full 
chimes at Christ Church, Cambridge, the Ar- 
lington-street Church, Boston, the College 
Chapel at Amherst, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Newark, and Christ Church, Boston, de- 
served a word of mention. The latter is the 
second in age in the country, and quite equals 
in interest the chime in Christ Church, Phil- 
adelphia, fully mentioned by Miss Battey. 
The contributors to the very valuable series 
of papers on “The First Century of the 
Republic” are, this month, President Bar- 
nard and Theodore Gill. John J. Steven- 
son’s paper on “‘ Gothic Architecture,” is in- 
teresting and complete. The editorial de- 
partments are better than usual and furnish 
much delightful reading. 

The Atlantic Monthly starts no serial save 
a set of papers on Southern travel by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and on the poet 
Jasmin, by Harriet W. Preston. ‘“‘Lin- 
coln’s Plans of Reconstruction,” by A. B. 
Magruder, and ‘* The Revere Catastrophe,” 
by C. F. Adams, Jr., are good examples, 
especially the latter, of magazine articles 
pure and simple. Mr. Adams really writes 
very well. “One of the Thirty Pietes” is a 
fair story with an objectionable title. “Mrs. 
Kemble’s ‘(Old Woman’s Gossip” is.as thor- 
oughly delightful as’ ever. Dr. Holmes’s 
poem is facile and witty; Mrs. Moulton’s 
is graceful and melodious; Mr.» James 
Maurice Thompson’s is crude; and Mr. 
Aldrich’s two sonnets are below the aver- 
age. The second, ‘‘ Three Flowers,” might 
as well haye been written in prose, since it 
isa mere ‘‘statement of facts,” and has not 
a sonnet’s heart. Mr. Howells’s book ‘re- 
views are admirable, as usual; and he also 
criticises, over his initials, Longfellow’s, 
Taylor’s, G. P. Lathrop’s, and R. W. 
Gilder’s new books of poetry. 

Scribner’s ‘presents an attractive list’ of 
articles, ‘*Childhood’s Fancies ” is one of 
Colonel Higginson’s delightful essays. Few 
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American authors write better than he. In 

every one of his articles there is sure to be 

some little gem of thought and expression, 

and sometimes there are more than one. 

The principal illustrated article is ‘New 

York’ in the Revolution,” (first paper) by 

John F. Mines, who seems familiarly ac- 

quainted with his subject. John Bur- 

roughs’s ‘‘House-Building” and Clarence 

Cook’s ‘‘Beds and Tables, Stools and Can- 

diesticks” are both good. ‘‘Only the 

Sunny Hours” is an excellent lyrical poem, 

apparently written for music, by E. C. 

Stedman. The other poets of the number 
are Mrs. Piatt, R. H. Stoddard, H. H. 

Boyesen, and Constantina E. Brooks. Mr. 

Harte’s novel is continued and Mr. Hale’s 
begun. With the exception of those ac- 
companying Mr. Cook’s article, the illustra- 
tions are not up to the magazine’s high 
standard. 

Two of The Galazy’s best writers, Justin 

McCarthy and Albert Rhodes, contribute to 
the current number. Mr. Rhodes discusses, 

rather feebly, ‘‘Woman’s Occupations”; 
but Mr. McCarthy is thoroughly at home 
with ‘‘The English Interregnum” for his 
subject. He well understands the art of 
“putting things” into their most attractive 
shape. Charles W. Raymond’s “The Na- 
tional: Surveys” is the solid article of 
the number. In Lippincott’s Magazine 
“Up. the Thames,” ‘‘Sketches of India,” 
“ Gentilhomme and Gentleman,” and Mrs. 
R. H. Davis’s story, ‘‘The House on the 
Beach,” will be selected as the most reada- 
ble parts of the number. An elaborate and 
able series on ‘‘ The Century: its Fruits and 
its Festival” is begun. Father Hecker 
seems to have returned to his desk in The 
Catholic World office, and the January num- 
ber ismuch better than usual. President 
Grant’s Des Moines speech is made the text 
of the first article, which is ably written, 
and studiously affects to see in the Pres- 
ident’s views a reflection of the common 
Roman Catholic principle. There are also 
two forcible articles on Episcopal affairs: 
the first on the Philadelphia Church Con- 
gress and the second on the Bonn Confer- 
ence. Each is weak in spots, but each is 
far above the vulgar ignorance of a recent 
article on the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in this magazine. ‘‘St. Louis’s Bell” isa 
very pretty poem, and Aubrey de Vere’s 
sonnets in memory of his father are good 
ones. ‘‘ Midnight Mass in a Convent” is 
one of the pleasantly-written prose articles 
this monthly so often furnishes. 














...-An unusually delightful book was Mr. 
John Burroughs’s “ Wake-Robin ’’; but we have 
found his new volume, Winter Sunshine (Hurd & 
Houghton), even more entertaining. Mr. Bur- 
Troughs has the second time been lucky enough 
to choose a title which just fits the char- 
acter of the book it introduces. His papers, as 
here collected, show him to be a keen observer 
of Nature,a man of sympathetic and kindly 
disposition, and a buoyant and cheerful person. 
He writes very well and his essays leave on the 
reader’s mind a sense of pleasure and exhilara- 
tion. Nobody can read the chapter on “ The 
Apple” without concluding that all good ob- 
servation of Nature did not die with Thoreau. 
Mr. Burroughs, in grace and naiveté, is Thoreau’s 
superior. The publishers have brought out the 
book in beautiful style. The design on the 
cover is very clever and evidently the work of 
some true artist. 


....Mr. Frederick Leypoldt, of The Publisher's 
Weekly, has sent. us the new volume. for 1875 of 
his Uniform Trade List Annual; and also the 
second issue for this year of Whitaker’s (Lon- 
don): Reference Catalogue of English Literature. 
The massive volumes consist of the catalogues 
of almost all the American and English pub- 
lishers, strongly bound together in alphabetical 
order.. With theirindexes, they are monuments 
of industry and accuracy and are really indis- 
pensable to the bookseller, the librarian, the 
bookbuyer, and the man of letters. It is a 
gratifying fact, and one very complimentary to 
Mr. Leypoldt’s modest and tireless industry, 
that Mr, Whitaker in the two issues of his work 
has merely copied, down to the minutest de- 
tails, the volumes of his American fellow- 
worker, his indebtedness to whom he fully 
acknowledges. 


..--Harper & Brothers have put American 
readers under a debt by introducing to them, in 
one way and another, the writings of Emilio Cas- 
velar, one.of the most eminent . statesmen and 

ers of the age. They have now issued, in 
a handsome volume, his Life of Lord Byron and 
other Sketches, translated by Mrs. Arthur Arnold, 
who put his ‘‘ Recuerdos de Italia’ into English 





two years ago, The long biographical essay on 
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Byron possesses singular interest; and, being 
written by a foreigner and a man of genius, it 
has great freghness and value. Very entertain- 
ing, too, are the other papers on Victor Hugo, 
Dumas, Girardin, Daniel Marvin, and Thiers. 
The preface, translated from José Roman Leal, 
of Havana, is ® curious but enjoyable piece of 
enthusiastic and passionate writing. 

.+..Mae Madden (Chicago: Jansen, McClurg 
& Co.) is a novel by Mary Murdock Mason, a 
writer with whose name we are not familiar, and 
whose first book, perhaps, this volume is. It is 
an Italian story, or, rather, the story ofan 
Italian episode in the lives of some Americans. 
Without depth or profundity, it is well told, and 
and the reader turns its pages with pleasure. 
Mr. Joaquin Miller introduces the book with a 
poem entitled “A Dream of Italy.” This poem 
is one of Mr. Miller’s best. Its sustained power 
is very admirable. It isa bit of real romance ; 
@ memory which stands alone in the mind 
and is poetry becawge it cannot help it. Jan- 
sen, McClurg & Co. are building up quite a 
little list of sentimental works of the better 
sort. 


+. Lhe Rey. Walter W. Skeat, who has done 
many good things, has again made the English 
scholar his debtor. The title of the last volume 
edited by him is Shakespeare’s Plutarch (Macmil- 
lan & Co.)}—an expression which the rest of the 
title-pdge explains, The book is a selection 
from the lives in North’s Plutarch which {llus- 
trate Shakespeare’s plays and which Shake- 
speare used as authorities. North’s version was 
a translation from a French translation by 
Jacques Amyot, Bishop of Auxerre. Its merits 
‘are rather those of an English classic than a 
masterpiece of translation. The volume has 
value, therefore, as introducing us at once to a 
biographical storehouse of Shakespeare’s and 
to a vigorous and spirited piece of the English 
of an elder day. 

...-For a man by no means in rugged health, 
Dr. Joseph P. Thompson is one of the most 
industrious of authors. His new book, Jesus of 
Nazareth: his Life for the Young, has just been 
issued by James R. Osgood & Co., in attractive 
style, with plenty of illustrations. The book fs 
designed for young folks of between twelve and 
twenty, say; and the story of the Saviour has 
never been put into more attractive language in 
any work of the sort. Dr. Thompson has said 
just the right things—neither too much nor too 
little ; and his chapters are written so as to 
entertain, to instruct, and to edify. There is 
through them all, moreover, a delightful flavor 
of sincere and gentle piety. 


...-An admirable plan well-carried out—such 
is Sermons on'the International Sunday-school Les- 
sons for 1876 (Lockwood, Brooks &Co.). The 
Monday Club of Boston thought there ought to 
be a book of the sort, and so, very properly, it 
went to work and made one. There are, of 
course, just forty-eight sermons in all, the sub- 
ject of each being that of the lesson it expounds 
and illustrates. The writers, so far as we have 
been able to make them out, are the Revs. 
A. P. Foster, of Chelsea; A. H. Currier, of 
Lynn ; H. M. Grout, of Concord ; H. 8. Kelsey, 
of Woburn ; D. D. Means, of North Cambridge ; 
G. R. Leavitt, of Cambridgeport ; and J. Wes- 


& very pretty style and’ at a moderate price, the 
Marquis of Lorne’s poem, Guido and Lita, - It 
is written in rhymed pentameters and in design 
and execution is about such a production as an 
average young man of literary tastes writes 
Freshman year and burns up before commence- 
ment day. It is innocent reading and marquises 
do not publish books every year ; but the author 
will see his poem pass over to the majority in a 
month or two—as soon as the novelty of the 
thing is worn off. 


-»--Hurd & Houghton have published, in 
that style of substantial elegance for which they 
are so noted, the Familiar Letters of John Adams 
and his Wife, Abigail Adams, during the Revolu- 
tion. These letters, when published separately, 
used to be favorites, a generation ago. Joiin’s 
and Abigail’s are now given together for the 
first time, and the volume contains a memoir of 
Mrs. Adams and an introduction by Charles 
Francis Adams. Some of the letters are unim- 
portant, but others are both quaint and interest- 
ing, and specially at this centennial season. 

-»«. The Sabbath of the Fields (Macmillan & 
Co.), if it does not repel readers by its dull in- 
troduction, will be found an interesting volume. 
Its author, the Rev. Hugh Mecmillan, writes 
in a placid and thoughtful style of Nature as 
an interpreter of God and as a supplementary 
revelation of his nature and will. Flowers, 
ferns, harvests, trees, birds, the fall of the 
leaf, the human frame—these and kindred sub- 
jects form the foundations of Dr. Macmillan’s 
ehapters, and his reflections on them are sug- 
gestive and profitable. 

«+eThe signed articles in The Portfolio for 
December are by R. N. Wornum, René 
Menard, P. G. MHamerton, and J. Beav- 
ington Atkinson. The illustrations are by 
Maes, Boulanger, and Queyroy. This first 
of English art periodicals makes capital 
promises for 1876.. During the year it will con- 
tain etchings by Le Rat, Mangin, Richeton, 
Rajon, Gaucherel, and Brunet Debaines. Its 
literary contents will include articles by Sidney 
Colvin, J. Beavington Atkinson, R. N. Wor- 
num, and J. W. Comyns Carr. 

«...A valuable, interesting, and beautiful 
book is A Farmer’s Vacation, by Col. George E. 
Waring, Jr., of Ogden Farm, Newport. The 
papers with the same title, in Scribner’s Monthly, 
have attracted wide and constant attention; and 

now that they have been collected, revised, and 
enlarged they will be equally prized in book 
form. The text and pictures are attractive, all 
through, and the entire mechanical execution 
of the large and shapely volume is worthy of its 
contents. 

...-dules Verne’s “The Mysterious Island” 
has been completed by the publication of its 
third volume. The three, in order, are 
“¢ Dropped from the Clouds,” “Abandoned,” and 
“The Secret of the Island.” Each one may be 
enjoyed separately as an individual work ; but 
the interest and connection of the story run 
through them all, thus making it desirable to 
purchase and read the three. Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. publish them in elaborate gilt cov- 
ers and with plenty of pictures. 


..-» That delightful juvenile, Hans Brinker ; 





or, The Silver Skates, by Mrs. Dodge, the editor 





ley Churchill, of Andover. 





... Prayer and its Remarkable Answers (Chica- 
go: J. 8. Goodman) is by Dr. William W. Pat- 
ton, formerly editor of The Advance. Dr. Pat- 
ton has written from the heart; but in his col- 
lection of facts he has tried to preserve a 
judicial temper. The volume is worth a careful 
reading and many of the statements it con- 
tains are as incontrovertible as the doctrine of 
the attraction of gravitation. Others are less 
trustworthy. Dr. Patton’s tone toward the so- 
called ‘‘Holiness” revival is rather too kindly, 
although his words, taken as coming from him, 
are unobjectionable. The book has one illus- 
tration, which is one too many. 


....As good as any volume which has been 
written concerning the Moody and Sankey re- 
vival movement is the one published by the 
American Publishing Company of Hartford. It 
is entitled D. L. Moody and his Work and is 
written by the Rev. W. H. Daniels, A.M. Into 
472 pages Mr. Daniels has contrived to pack 
many facts and figures of interest, not only 
concerning the revival work in England, but the 
personal history of the evangelists. The book 
concludes, of course, with the British story. It 
is written in a spirit of hearty and sympathetic 
enthusiasm. 


..«»-Mr. James Jackson Jarves keeps busy in 


Japan is his last book, handsomely published by 
Hurd & Houghton. Somewhat superficial, and 
confessedly and modestly so, it is very success- 
ful in giving an excellent idea of Japanese art in 
all its branches. Incidentally, too, other 
national subjects are treated of. Twenty-five 
years ago Japanese talent was only to be 
laughed at ; now it is in danger of undue adula- 
tiom, In the new interest in the subject, Mr. 
Jarves’s book will be found serviceable to many 
persons Of cultivated tastes. 








..-- Macmillan & Co. have published here, in 


his Florentine home. A Glimpse of the Art of 


of St. Nicholas, has been brought out by Serib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. in a style worthy of its 
merits. The book is of that square shape 
book-lovers like, the handsomely printed page 
is a pleasant and open one, there are plenty 
of good illustrations, and the binding is pretty 
indeed. 

.-..d. B. Ford & Co. have published in a 
pretty little pamphlet, with a picture or two, 
three stories by Mrs. Stowe—“Betty’s Bright 
Idea,” “Deacon Pitkin’s Farm,” and “The 
First Christmas of New England.” The last 
two, we believe, have appeared in The Chris- 
tian Union; but the first is now published for 
the first time. 

«.--On the Road to Riches (Toledo: T. J. 
Brown, Eager & Co.), by William H. Maher, is a 
book whose chapters first appeared in The To- 
ledo Blade. It consists of observations on trade, 
purchase, sale, correspondence, advertising, 
clerking, etc.; all of which are harmless and 
some of which, very likely, will benefit young 
men in mercaatile life. 


oos» The Asbury Twins (Lee & Shepard) is by 
that excellent writer for little children, ‘“‘ Sophie 
May.’ It belongs to the ‘‘ Maidenhood Series” 
of stories—half novel, half. juvenile—for young 
girls. It is lively and interesting. But when is 
the “By Jove” literature to be banished. from 
the shelves of our children ? 


...-Julia A. Eastman isa practiced writer for 
children, and her last story, Young Rick (D. 
Lothrop & Co.) is one of her best. The pub- 
lishers have brought ‘ft out prettily and it is 
illustrated by good designs. 


-+-+ Owen Gwynne’s Great Work (Macmillan & 
Co.) is a thoroughly enjoyable novel, written in 
pellueid English. When the last leaf is turned 
the reader finds that he has got from the book 
something besides pleasure. 


....Lee & Shepard have brought out a new 
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edition, from new type and with some pictures, 
of In Doors and Out, a collection of stories for 
grown people, by William T. Adams (“ Oliver 
Optic’’). It was first published in 1854, 





NOTES. 


The American Architect and Building News, 
which W. P. P. Longfellow is to edit and James 
R. Osgood & Co. are to publish, will be a weekly, 
and will appear on Saturday, Jan. Ist. It will 
be published ina style uniform with English 
architectural publications, each number con- 
taining from eight to sixteen pages of letter- 
press and at least four pages of plates, executed 
by the heliotype process and printed from 
stone. It is not intended for alocal journal, 
but will be as wide in its range as practicable. 
The American Institute of Architects at their 
meeting last November accepted this proposed 
periodical as their organ of publication. 


The Saturday Review has these good words 
about Mr. Longfellow: 

“On this side of the Atlantic Mr. Longfellow 
has for many years been the best known and 
most read of American poets ; and his populari- 
ty is of the right kind and rightly and fairly 
won. He has not stooped to catch attention by 
artifice, nor striven to force it by violence. His 
works have faced the test oe y and bur- 
lesque (which in these days is almost the com- 
mon lot of writings of any mark), and have 
eome off unharmed. We may scarcely reckon 
him among the masters of verse in its complete 
hight and depth. We must not seek here for 
the consummate grandeur of emotion or con- 
templation. But he walks in regions fair on 
beloved of the Muses, if apart from tragic wd me 
and lyric shout; and in these itis good to follow 
him, and to give thankful ears to a music which 
we may find one ddy to have a secret of its own. 
He is always a true and — poet, if nota 
great one; and his work is healthy and natural 
with a freshness and serenity which have not 
recovered themselves, as is often the case, after 
first losing themselves in any of the manifold 
dangers of art, but which i ve never for a mo- 
ment been lost.” 

The Boston correspondent of the Springfield 
Republican thus describes, with perfect accuracy, 
the book critic’s December duties : 

“The latter half of December is the most im- 
portant part of the year for booksellers and the 
ublishers of magazines; for it is then that they 
‘aunch their chief ventures and take a new de- 
parture for the coming year. It is albo the most 
trying time for the critic, who is so overwhelmed 
with new books that he can do little but sit and 
stare at them as they accumulate around him. 
Novelists are fond of sticking their hero and 
heroine in a seaside situation, where the tide 
will drown them if they do not escape and 
where there is no visible means of escape. Wave 
after wave comes rolling in, and asphyxia is 
py in sight, when, by some miracle, a way 

found to escape from this watery death. Just 
so the critic stands up to his middle in holiday 
books, while every day brings in a new wave of 
them. Now Morris’s Atneid falls upon his 
head and then Emerson’s essays, Bonamy Price’s 
lectures, a new work on drainage, a volume of 
American history, or a dozen recent novels, 
every one worse than the last. Finally, to com- 
plete his misery, the monthly ines come 
pouring in, wit! ’ their serial novels, their abund- 
ant tales and sketches, their superfluous poetry ; 
and he must not only read these monthlies, 
but he must conjecture from them what sort ot 
success the magazine can ex through the 
year to come. Who is sufficient ante” these 
things ?”’ 

Mr. Joseph H. Richards is a man who has 

had an unusual amount of experience in con- 
nection with New York journals of the first 
rank. He was long the publisher of THE InDE- 
PENDENT, he was The Nation’s first publisher, 
and he has had the same connection with The 
Evening Post. For a time he has abandoned 
journalism for other pursuits; but it seems to 
be hard for him to keep away from newspaper 
life. He now re-enters it as editor and publisher 
of The American Age, a sixteen-page monthly 
of the size of The Nation. The paper, Mr. 
Richards frankly acknowledges in his terse lit- 
tle prospectus, is primarily designed to make 
money, @ purpose which he does not want to 
conceal under the “plea of disinterested regard 
and lofty service to society.” It will give much 
attention to American manufacturing enter- 
prises, monetary corporations, and other ele- 
ments of national health and wealth; but it will 
also, if we mistake not, have something to say 
about the school question, the financial prob- 
lem, ete. The first number, for January, is out, 
and contains a good variety of entertaining 
reading. The editorial entitled ‘Christmas 
Greetings’’ is specially good. The paper is very 
well printed, the page heading being almost a 
typographical novelty. 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Sermons on the International Sunday-school 
Lessons for 1876. By the Monday Club. Cr. 
ore, pp. 39. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & 


Our Place Among Infinities; aseries of essays 
contrasting our little abode in s' and time 
with the infinities around us. which are 
added essays on the Jewish Sabbath and 
ye By _ A. Proctor. mo, 
pp New York: D. Appleton & Co.....: 

Geier-W re: a ped of the Tyrol. From_the 

*"German of Wilhelmine yon Hiilern. (New 
edi tion.) 8q. 16mo, pp. 237. The same,....... 

Miss Limber’s Raffle; or,a Church Fair and ‘tts 
Victims. A short story. 16m0, paper, pp. 162. 

ench Children at Home. An introduction to 
ca iomment on Parle a Paris.” By Madame de 
poyras. 12mo, pp. Th 

Prayer and its Rinna le » Anenap By Wil- 
fam W. Pa ton, D.D. Dp. 408. Chi- 
cago: J. Pk: Goo 
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The Son 
pany. (old by sabeeriseon) Publshlg sa ae 
Indoors and Out; or, Vi 


E 0. 
Boston: par eres mai eaves 1% 


oat By Jolie A. Eastman. Illustrated. 
8vo, pp. Boston: D. Lothrop & Oo.. 
On the Road to Riches: hints for ae and 
fimo, business men. ay illiam H, Mah 
— pp. 160. pores = Sere Fager 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


President Finne 's 
AUTOBIOGRAP 


-SIMILE, except on the cover both 
k and gold srectbed, and nd being bound 
, in best style, it is reahly beautiful. 
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J, FRED. WAGGONER, Pub., CHICAGO. 
Sold at all Bookstores. $1.50, Post-paid. 


A SPLENDID OFFER. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


ona refined, able, —- entertaining, in- 
e, yearly subseription $4, is put to a club of 
Swonty subscrihers at $3 per year to each; and 


CHAMBERS'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, 


vised edition, ten volu 8vo, bound in 





electic Educational Series. 
NEW BOOKS. 


PAYNE’S SCHOOL SUPERVISION. 


CHAPTERS ON SCHOOL SUPERVISION. By W. 
YNE, A.M., Superintendent of City Schools, 
Te at a dy 
ng; ; 
Preparat d Use of Blanks, and Re- 
sy ts; Byaminations Yor Promotions, ete. Imo, 
pp. Price $1.25. 
THALHEIMER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND..$1.50 
THALHEIMER’S ANCIENT HISTORY...... 2.50 
THALHEIMER’S MEDIZVAL AND MOD- 
ERN HISTORY.........csssecsseses be assqices 2.50 


“ Thalheimer’s Ancient History will be found the 
most serviceable work of its class within the reach of 
fag * schools. ation has, indeed, no rival worth mention- 


a Wo. seer, of nothing of its kind equal to it.””— 
“The best American book of its kind.”—T'HE INDE- 
PENDENT. 

“It is a genuine book. It may be fearlessly accepted 
at its own valuation, and more.”—Ohristian Union. 
BARTHOLOMEW’S LATIN GRAMMAR.....$1.35 
BARTHOLOMEW’S LATIN GRADUAL...... 1.15 
“ Bartholomew’s Latin Grammar exhibits enedive 


research, critical analysi udicious ar 
ment. The d doctrine of the B junctive Mode othe 


most atmeutt t topic is in Latin gue mar, is 
College. ability.”—Prof. SANBORN, Dartmouth 


venteen years I have been teac! Pps & Se this 

sian the true Roman pronunciation of 
~~ as set forth in Bartholomew's Latin aed 
Please congratulate a Bret. B. for his pny oa 


es fixing the truth as a law.”—CHAS. 

Bethany College, W. Va. 

Duffet’s French Method, Part I............81.00 
Daffet’s French Method, Part ITI............ 1.00 
Key te Duffet’s French.......... raps gig 





“Tam clearly of the opinion that Duffet’s French 
Methodis oun 4 ie pian and execution to any 
pertause” COB COOPER, Rutgers College, 


~ png Awe all others of the kind.”—Dr. A. L. 
Ma Female College. 

“ Thave adopted it for some of classes, having 
=— it eminently useful asa p ttical manual to ime 
part the best expressions of fluency in conversation.” 
—P. Props. Prof. of Lang., University of California. 





‘e* Liberal te: lies for first introduction 
into schools. Sena f for ¢ escriptive circulars. & 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 
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THE 128th VOLUME, 














royal 
shee oes $47. a is waounte to the person 
> the o a0 cents fora specimen number 
ond ae, - ‘a bn 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


805 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 

WHEDON'S COMMENTARY ON THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. Volume IV. Dr. Whedon's 
fourth volume on the New Testament includes 
Corinthians to Il Timothy. mo. $1.75. 

CHRISTIANS AND THE THEATER. By Rev. 

J.M. Buckley. Wmo. 8% cents. 

Mr. Buckley has discussed the moral character and 

absolute value of the theater witha severe yet dis- 

criminating pen. 

SUMMER DAYS ON THE HUDSON. The 
Story of a Pleasure Tour from Sandy Hook to the 
Saranac Lakes, including Incidents of Travel 
Legends, Historical Anecdot Sketch of 
Scenery, etc. By Daniel Wise, D.D. Iustrated 
by one hundred and nine engravings. 12mo. $2. 


MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Two Series, $10 and $20, 
7 Mapsinaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
LATEST, BEST, CHEAPEST. 
J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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$25 and $30 
FOR DR. JOHNSON’S PORTABLE PARLOR 


HEALTH-LIFTr 
Lirr-ExEROIsE. 


BLASTIO, REACTIONARY, AND CUMULATIVE. 
A COMPLETE GYMNASIUM 











The Sabbath of eg Fields. Being a sequel to 


P. Nimmo’s, at 596 Broadway, x 


549 and 551 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Circulars sent to any address on 


Men, Women, and Children. Weighs but/19 Ibs. 
ross Sar an oS eactandie, The Cheapest and Best. 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co.; Manufacturers, 
14 Bonn 8TREET, New YorE, 
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WILL BE SENT, 


POSTACE FREE! 


and will continue to furnish more good articles 
from eminent men and women than any week 
ly newspaper in the country ; and its numerous 
and able editorial departments will be main- 
tained and strengthened as occasion may de. 
mand. 


PREMIUMS! 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 


OR 
FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIB 
one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect Ukenesses of President Lincoln and his Cabi- 
net—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. 

We present this engraving to Subscribers of Tos 

INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 

na a erg ey eB 30 
advan oe. postage free, including the above 


we pepaweeteremmdepoccestocieicecsses 6 
nn he 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 
Size 24 by 38% Inches. 
This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 


IRVING, BRYANT, COOPER, LONGFELLOW, 
MISS SEDG WICK, Mrs. SIGOURNEY, Mrs. SOUTH- 
WORTH, MITCHELL, WILLIS, HOLMES, KEN. 
NEDY, Mrs. MOWATT RITCHIE, ALICH CARY, 
PRENTICH, G.W. KENDALL, MORRIS, POH, TUCK. 
ERMAN, HAWTHORNE, SIMMS, P. PENDLETON 
COOKE, HOFFMAN, PRESCOTT, BANOROFT. 
PARKE GODWIN, MOTLEY, BEECHER, CU RTIS 
EMERSON, R. H. DANA, MARGARET FULLER 
OSSOLI, CHANNING, Mrs. STOWE, Mrs. KIRE- 
LAND, WHITTIER, LOWELL, BOKER, BAYARD 
TAYLOR, SAXE, STODDARD, Mrs. AMELIA 
WELSY, GALLAGHER, COZZ5NS, HAUUBCK. 

We offer this engraving to subscribers of THE Ixnr- 
PENDENT on the following terms: 


1 Gabperiber one year, in advance, postage 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

The new Steel Engraving of Charles Sumner by the 
great artist, Ritchie, is ready for delivery. Our sub- 
scribers can have this splendid work of art by sending 
us the name of one new subscriber, with $3.50, or by 
renewing their subscriptions for one year (if not in 
arrears) and sending us the same amount, or for a two- 
years’ renewal and $6.00 in advance, or for two new 
subscribers and $6.00 in advance. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

Mr. Ritchie has engraved for us accurate Steel En- 
gravings of President Grant And Vice-President Wil- 
son. We will send both of these to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


Subscriber, one year, in advance, postage 
A Tree, including both of the ’the above Jngravings- 83.00 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 
We have a Steel Engraving (from a plate made by 
Mr. Ritchie) of the famous War Secretary of Mr. Lin- 


coln’s Cabinet—Edwin M. Stanton. We will present it 
to subscribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the follow- 


ing terms: 
Subscriber, ea, in edvan 
2 Cahoon ee es aetranes postage. 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 


ax, MONTES, AF, ER TERBOE LOOSE 


This book is @ graphic narrative of the scenes, 
events, and conversations which transpired within 
the cognizance of its | euthor, while residing at the 
White House, engag 





book to subscribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the 
following terms: 
Subscri’ one ce, postage 
. free, snluding The dope Boo en cece peeses OOO 
$6 PROVIDENCE? »” WRINGER. 
the 
romero eae wh mich we omer thelr 
in ee ine money: ew their own su uous 
for tres years in ad and pay us $9.00" The 






P.-O. Box 2787, New York City. 


WESTERN Orrick: 159 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill, 
W.L. HEATON, Manager. 





For Terms, Club Rates, etc., see Page SL. 
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President Finney’s 
AUTOBIOGRAPH 

“-- JUST PUBLISHED. 

(0° ER OCR ATS a, A Novel. By 


Author of “A 











The Pu ers have in ct amy 

work fom the fos pen of the author of % 
nette.” is well conceived and admira iy 
developed.» r and the 


hibit ment of thes kill, and taste of 

e ju ent, 8) of a tru 
The sentiment and tone are pure, the o style ¥! 
and graceful. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS A REPUBLIC. 
Sationsl"imcpoalon, “Ay Baus Shonen, Nd 
- ong ge 2 Sno A B. 


Ty 
Frost. One vol. 4to, ales yo 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR ACCIDENTS, 

2m ergencies, and Poisons, and Care of the Sick. 

a =, of the College of yim of Phil- 

yeh One hundredth thousand. 12mo, 
cloth, alkane edition, $1. 


THE SWEDENBORG LIBRARY. vou E 3. 
Death, Resurrection, and the Judgment. 
by B. F. Barrett. Small 4to, black and gold, ag 


James Rees, Rethor of 
“ Life of Ed Deity By ie One vol. 16mo, cloth, $1. 
*,* For sale by JAMES MILLER, 647 Broadway, or 
will be sent by mail, prepaid, upon receipt of price. 


Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, 


624, 626, and 628 Market St., Phileelphia. 


THE LAKESIDE LIBRARY. 


A$1.50 Book for 10 Cts. : a $4 Book for 20 Cts. ! 


PARTIAL CATALOGUE. 


No. 21. OPEN! SESAME! By FLORENCE MAR- 
RYATT. It shows the wonderful power of the 
imagination upon the physical body and how aman, 
not xotptionst ly weak or superstitious, bi ir to 
wreck a poss t future under evil influences, ce 


10 cts. 1b et 
No. 22. WARD OR WIFEt A LETT y delicious 
fat Oe told in a brisk, cripsy way, It is one of the 
entertaining books. that ts peared this 
season and we promise the readers 4 reat instore 
for him. Price 10cts.; by mail 12 cts. [lustrated. 


= 


The way the People “ go for’’ The Library. 
aatiemenetiaiiaiemaliead 


23. QUEEN MARY, by ALFRED TENNYSON. 
This new and already famous Dramatic Poem has 
created no little aqnnement ade ane a eer world. 








GOOD READING. 
“ONIGVAY AVAHO 





Price 10 cts 

Nos. Wand t is So,000. LEAGUES iS UNDER THE 
SEAS sri VERNE. aracteristic illus- 
a. 7 e@ ordinary ys nn An intensely 


interesting account ore a vorage of 60,000 miles under 
the surface of the ocean, ina submarine vessel of 
uliar_ construction This, V erne’s masterpiece, 
see Sp preg book dianint, pas at 


20 

pr mptly as issued in book form for $1.75! It is un- 
eniably the leading novel of the year, and deals 
with ‘‘parlous times,” when men ued with swordss 
It is almost painfully in ing. Mlustrated. 
Double No. _ Price 3b 

0.28. CHRISTMAS STORIES. B 

DICKENS. These di tid-bits, in which 


kindliness, are always 
are chiming. Diustrated. Price 10 cts.; by mail 12 


cts. 
No. 2. ve T ve oF 7a8 WORLD IN 80 
ye A com ion 
pated under the Seas!” It 
opeme to 8 ay that the one is as charming asthe 
other. The col yy Phileas Fogg, the comi 
Passepartout, an e persistent Detective Fix will 
always be ow i 2 embered and most enter- 
—- friends in the fam angus FS age: trip. Ilus- 
Price 10 cts.; by m: 
Bold by all Newsdealers, or oat “postpaid by the 
publishers, 
DONNELLEY, LOYD & CO., Chicago, Il. 
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OUR WASTED a CES; 
er, The Missing Li the Temperance Re- 


me 
By WM. HARGREAVES, M. D. 12mo, 201 
ae gee Feyeone statistics of our 
they are wasted. It contains twen- 
ty-four endietient — eo! aye a. > the re- 

sult of years of research, and 

book of the ee erance oo the 
* Labor ae and — the ise of the 


nation on from the drink-tra‘ 

ONAL TEmyER Arce ALMANAC 
sont Wie g BAY ° Intessperance, An 
ecdotes, Stories. Puzzles, “ Shadow Pictures,” ages 
of Officers of State and National Adoress Price 
cents, single con COR ea SHEN. do: ‘BES ‘ aaee 

ablis 
g hegat, 
(CHEAPEST BOOKS LORE IN THE WORLD. 


de Street 
JUVENILE BOOKS 
AT YOURPRICE. 











MAGNIFIC BOOKS 
AT OUR, Phice, 
eee ANI PRAYER BOOKS 


oxrarotiba Hit ce 
LEGGAT pnos GaTaLonts St., opp. iow Postomfite. mee. 





1876.—Postpaid.—$1.60, 


THE NURSERY. 
A Monthly.:Magazine for Youngest Renders. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRA’ Send ts 
Sample Number. perparen, ef Se ne 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





TOLEDO BLADE 


(NASBY’S PAPER). 


The Largest and Best Family News- 
paper Published in America. 


Subscription Price $2. Postage Free. 


The remainder of the year 1875 free to New Sub- 
soribers for 1876. 


SPECIAL OFFERS FOR 1876. 


Smith’s Bible Dictionary and Blade, one year...$ 3 50 
ay ger gre, ne bagpe wows we ee Biade, ne 


Webster's 3 Retipnel Dictionary and Blade, one 500 


A spel “colored ma inch m of the United States. our 
c) nes ee 

retail price : og Blade, one year......... 30 

These cciaebedearta expenses In either case. 
The books and maps delivered without additional 
charge. For a club of ten subscribers, at $1.65 each, 
we will forward a copy of Smith’s Bible Dictionary 
free. Specimen copies of the BLADE, LOcKRE’s Na- 
TIONAL MAGAZINE and AMERICAN FARM JOURNAL 
sent free on application. Address 


THE BLADE, Toledo, Ohio. 
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M. TOTAZARD {Sun Pi ~ Sunda: 
DITOR. The Pioneer 
School Magazine. Undenominational 1, Evangelical. 
Best Contributions, Best. Lessons, Best 
$1.50 per year. No S.S, M 
Specimen Copy sent FR on application to 
Adams, Blackmer, & Lyon Pub. Co., Chitago. 


REVIVAL WORKS. 
HAND-BOOK OF REVIVALS. 


By Rev. H.C. Fish, D.D. Handsome 12mo, $1.50. 


BRINGING IN SHEAVES. 


By Rev. A. B, EARLE. One 12mo vol., $1.50. 


REVIVAL HYMNS AND TUNES. 


By Rev. A. B. EARLE. Sample copy 13 cts. ; $10 per 100. 
Any of the above works mailed on receipt of price. 
Catalogue free. 
JAMES H. EARLE, Publisher, 
20 Hawley &t., Boston. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE'S 
Tilustrated Christmas Story, 


“BETTY’S BRIGHT IDEA.” 


One of the most delightful of Mrs. Stowe’s stories 
and in her best style—a gon uine Christmas Oaral in 
itself, Better than anything of the kind since the 
asys < of one ane book book contains several we 
eT r Covers, 60 cents ; Fancy Clotin, % 

* For sale by all booksellers and newsdealers, or will 
be Saatted, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, NewYork. 


FOR HOME ADORNMENT. 


The Grarmtc Coupany offer to the public a series of 
ile re yon ns, printed on the heaviest steel- 
plate paper of the best known and most 
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0 for 28 t Sviocant samples, inclu 
Mar ‘ oles Geowflake, Dameak. styles o 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 


A COLLECTION OF 
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Church “The most Roteworthy work ot 


MUSIC. THE MUSIC IS NEW. 
meme a IS OLD. 

wae bop ey yy oatel ee oe 
- with other ch is Sppropria rinciple is 4 

to have bie. Choke ard, oes fant be *: the 


choir and end with ‘all the people,” eac’ 
= a Bay nme anthem, Noted to and crowne 
that becomes the chorus 


= of the at — tony 
THE NEW IDEA IN CHURCH MUSIC 


forms a new basis for union and mutual co-o ——- 











in church worship, in having hing all— 
choir a ad on— to riptive cir- 
culars se dress on Spplicatio 


Price 0: of t CuoiR AND CONGREGATION, a in cloth, $2. 
Specimen copy sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


LATEST and BEST School Song Book. 


SILVER THREADS OF SONG. 


BY H. MILLARD. 


Contains 208 pages of the CHOICEST MUSIC for 
SCHOOL USB. 
Sample copy mailed for 60 cents. 


HAVE THE BEST WORK FOR SINGING- 
SCHOOLS. 


SINGING-SCHOOL BANNER. 


BY A. N. JOHNSON. 
Contains 192 pages. 
A thorough Course of Instruction. 
The choicest selection of Glees. 
@@” Sample copy mailed for 75 cts. $7.00 per doz. 


S$. T. GORDON & SON, 


13 East 14th 8t., New York. 








CHOIR JOURNAL AND REVIEW. 


Published Quarterly. Devoted to Church Music. 
Twenty-four Pages every issue, 
Send 60 cents for Sample Copy. 
JOHN F. PERRY & CO., 
538 Washington St., Boston. 


School and College. 


ENGLISH IN COLLEGES. 


BY OHARLES F. RICHARDSON. 











Tue Rey. Walter W. Skeat, a competent au- 
thority, lately complained in The Academy of 
the present state of English study in the schools 
His words, 
although bitter, must be admitted to be, on the 
whole, perfectly just. The majority of English- 
men, he declared, know nothing of the standard 
English authors—even of Chaucer and Shake- 
speare ; there are few competent teachers of 
Early English ; and the study of the language 
and literature is systematically discouraged at 
Oxford'and Cambridge. This neglect at the 
universities, of course, drives English from the 
schools, and makes the labors of men like 
Skeat, and Morris, and Hales, and Furnivall 
Mr. Skeat 
closes his plain-spoken letter thus: “Every 
man who honestly loves his countrymen must 
surely wish that his country’s language should 
receive some sort of recognition in its native 
land. It is true that we may learn Anglo-Saxon, 


or, indeed, English of any period, by going to 


and universities of Great Britain. 


unsatisfactory, if not hopeless. 


Germany or to America. But ought we to be 
expected to go ?” 


In view of this complimentary language it 
will not be a profitless task to examine the En- 
glish courses at some of our more prominent 
colleges, that not only Mr. Skeat but we our- 


selves may see just what advantages, good and 


bad, are. afforded for English study in the 
United States. The following statement shows 
are doing in this | 
F pretest ss hs % ‘ Dea . > 
At Bowdoin (Henry L. Chapman, professor) 
one term of the Sophomore year is devoted 
to rhetoric and one to English literature. In the 


what eighteen institutions 
detest 


second term of the Junior year Stephen J. 


z=, 


professor of modern languages, lectures 
ology. In the scientific course, which is 
parallel with the classical, English composition 
is studied one year, Abbott and Seeley’s “En- 
glish Lessons ”’ one term and English literature 
one term. Some facilities for post-graduate 
stady in philology are afforded ; but the plan for 
conferrmg A.M. and Ph.D. on graduates has 
thus far attracted few students. The literary 
tone at Bowdoin has been goed since the college 
days of Hawthorne and Longfellow. 
At Dartmouth (Edwin D. Sanborn, professor; 
John K. Lord, assistant professor; Edwin R. 
Ruggles, professor in the scientific scffool) 
Whately’s Rhetoric and Chancellor Haven’s 
Rhetoric occupy the Junior year and Craik’s 
English Literature one term of the Senior. 
Haven and Craik are also text-books in the sci- 
entific department, in which Trench’s “ English 
Past and Present’? and Henry Reed’s “ British 
Poets” are studied one term each. Craik was 
substituted for Taine (large edition) this aca- 
demical year. The training at Dartmouth is in 
some respects rather forensic than literary ; but 
among the students there is a good literary 
spirit and a considerable familiarity with stand- 
ard and contemporary books. 

At Harvard (F. J. Child, professor; Adams 
8. Hill, assistant professor ; James Russell Low- 
ell, professor of belles-lettres and modern lan- 
guages) six chapters of Campbell’s ‘“ Philoso- 
phy of Rhetoric,’’ Whately’s Rhetoric (entire), 
Herbert Spencer’s essay on ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
Style,” fourteen chapters of Lessing’s ‘‘Laoc- 
oon,’”’ and Edwin A. Abbott’s “ How to Write 
Cleatly’’ are required studies during Freshman 
and Sophomore years, in which a pamphlet on 
punctuation, by Prof. Hill, is also used. The 
electives include Hadley’s ‘Brief History of 
the English Language’’ (from Webster’s Dic- 
tionary) ; selections (one volume each, in the 
Clarendon Press Series) from Chaucer, Shakes- 
peare, Bacon, and Milton ; selections in Early 
English; and the elements of Anglo-Saxon. 
Beowulf and Maetzner’s ‘‘ Altenglische Sprach- 
proben”’ are also electives ; but instruction has 
not been given in them during the past two or 
three years. The elective courses are chosen by 
few students, and the English authors surpass 
in popularity the Anglo-Saxon and Early En- 
glish courses. Prof. Child superintends the 
English studies of such post-graduate students 
(who are few) as choose to pursue them. 

At Amherst (Rev. Heman Humphrey Neill, 
professor; J. K. Chickering, instructor) John 
8. Hart’s Rhetoric is studied one term each in 
Freshman and Sophomore years and English 
literature one term in Senior year. English 
composition is a Junior elective, and one (of 
three) resident graduates is studying history 
and English. The general literary tone is very 
good, Prof. Neill has just taken his chair, and 
has hardly had time to introduce any changes 
in the course. 

At Brown University (T. Whiting Bancroft, pro- 
fessor) the Sophomores study Bain’s English 
composition two terms. Backus’s Tuckerman’s 
Shaw’s English Literature is a Junior text-book 
for one term and the Juniors also read selections 
from standard authors (Chaucer and Spenser in 
the Clarendon Press Series) one term. 

At Wesleyan University (Caleb T. Winchester, 
professor) Trench’s “English Past and Pres- 
ent” is studied by the Freshmen and Bain’s 
Rhetoric by the Sophomores. Junior electives 
are Whately’s Rhetoric, Fiske’s condensed 
Taine, Abbott’s Shakesperian Grammar, and se- 
lections (Clarendon Press Series) from Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, and Pope. 

At Trinity (the Rev. E. E. Johnson, professor) 
the Freshmen study Trench on Words and 
Trench’s “‘ English Past and Present,” (or De 
Vere’s “Studies in English ;”) the Sophomore’s 
Bain’s Rhetoric (or Whately’s), and the struc- 
ture and analysis of English; the Juniors 
Anglo Saxon, Craik’s English Literature, En- 
glish philology, and Early English; and the 
Senior’s Shakespeare and English literature. 

At Yale (Cyrus Northrop, professor ; Henry 
A. Beers, assistant professor; Thomas R, 
Lounsbury, professor in the Sheffleld Scientific 
School) the college text-books are Hart’s Rhet- 
oric (four terms), Craik’s English Literature 
(one term), and Morris and Skeat’s ‘‘ Specimens 
of Early English” (one term). Prof. W. D. 
Whitney lectures to the Seniors on the Science 
of Language. Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Dryden, and Pope (Clarendon Press Series) are 
studied in the Scientific School. Opportunities 
are offered for the post-graduate study of 
Anglo-Saxon and the history of English liter. 
ature—the former under the competent direc- 
tion of Prof. Lounsbury, 

At Cornel (Hiram Corson and the Rev. 
Charles C. Shackford, professors) Anglo-Saxon 
precedes other studies, being pursued two terms 
of Freshman year. Rhetoric and Early English 
fill Sophomore year. English literature is re- 
quired two terms and is an elective one term. 

At Rochester University (Joseph H. Gilmore, 
professor) lectures are delivered to the Fresh- 
men on English composition and to the Sopho- 
mores on the language and literature. The 
Sophomores also study Clark’s “Merchant of 
Venice” and Hales’s “ Longer English Poems” 











——— 


(Clarendon Press Series). The Juniors have 
Wnately’s and Spencer’s Rhetorics and Backus’s 
Tuckerman’s Shaw. Whitney’s “Language 
and the Study of Language” is studied by the 
Beniors, Besides these, “ phonetic analyaie and 
phonograph y” is a Freshman branch. 

At Princeton (J. O. Murray, D.D., professor) 
the text-books are Hart’s Rhetoric (four terms); 
Hart’s English Literature (three Junior terms) ; 
Hert’s American Literature (three Senior terms) ; 
Trench’s “‘Study of Words’’ (two Sophomore 
terms); and Craik’s English Literature (smaller 
edition, two Senior terms). 

At Lafayette (Francis A. March, profeSsor) the 
course begins with English composition, Fresh- 
man year. The Sophomores study Trench’s 
“Study of Words” and rhetoric.one term each, 
and the Juniors Anglo-Saxon (in Prof. March’s 
text-books) two terms, and Fowler’s English 
Grammar two terms. Milton and Shakespeare 
are critically discussed by the Juniors, and the 
Seniors further study English literature and 
comparative philology. 

At Oberlin (the Rev. John M. Ellis, professor) 
Day’s “ Art of Discourse” and Shaw’s English 
Literature are studied one term each, and the 
scientific Juniors analyze English classics. 

At the University of Michigan (the Rev. Moses 
Coit Tyler, professor; Harry B. Hutchins, as- 
sistant professor) the Freshmen study Earle’s 
Philology of the English Tongue and Shake- 
speare’s Julius Cesar, with lectures and exer- 
cises in grammatical and philological criticism. 
The Sophomores study Day’s Art of Discourse 
and Arnold’s English Literature, and hear lec- 
tures in connection with both. The Seniors 
study during one semester the English of the 
14th and 15th centuries, and during another 
semester twelve English masterpieces, repre- 
senting subsequent periods of English Iitera- 
ture. Special attention is paid to comparative 
philology and to the practice of using English 
correctly. Much enthusiasm for Early English 
literature is developed among the students, 
particularly in Senior year. - 

At Jowa College (Stephen G. Barnes, professor) 
the six terms of Sophomore and Junior years are 
taken up with English literature, Trench’s 
“Study of Words,” rhetoric, Milton, Anglo-Sax- 
on, and Shakespeare. Whitney’s “ Language 
and the Study of Language” is used in the sec- 
ond term of Senior year. 

At the University of Wisconsin (Stephen H. 
Carpenter, professor) the Freshmen study 
Anglo-Saxon (in the professor’s grammar) and 
Prof. Carpenter’s “English of the Fourteenth 
Century.”’ Bain’s Rhetoric is a Sophomore text- 
book and Shaw’s English Literature and Whit- 
ney’s “Language and the Study of Language” 
are Junior ones. The Sophomores also read 
Anglo-Saxon selections and the Seniors study 
Day’s “ Art of Discourse.”’ 

At William and Mary (George T. Wilmer, 
D.D., professor) Kames’s “‘Elements of Criti- 
icism ”’ and Blair’s Rhetoric are used. 

At the University of Virginia (George F. 
Holmes, professor) the text-books are Shute’s 
Manual of Anglo-Saxon, De Vere’s “Studies in 
English,’ Jamieson’s “Grammar of Rhetoric,” 
Shaw’s English Literature, Shaw’s “Specimens 
of English Literature,” Shakespeare, and Milton. 

It is thus seen that the facilities for English 
studies in the various colleges are by no means 
proportionate to the size or reputation of the 
several institutions. At Harvard, Lafayette, 
and Cornell the opportunities are ample, those 
at Lafayette being, onthe whole, the best in 
the country. At Harvard nothing is needed 
save a revival of interest among the students 
themselves, for the lack of which so careful an 
obserfer as Colonel Higginson holds the college 
faculty in a measure responsible. Professor 
Corson’s department at Cornell is very well 
managed. Among the other colleges there are 
various grades of merit. On the whole, 
without indulging in overmuch pride, we may 
conclude that by a choice of colleges the 
undergraduate or graduate can learn as much 
higher English as is desirable, and fit himself 
for teaching it competently. Mr. Skeat’s indi- 
rect praise is, therefore, deserved. 

Before concluding this article I would like to 
suggest a course which seems to me better and 
more symmetrical, in some respects, than any 
one of those given above. Rhetoric and com- 
parative philology, being general studies, are 
omitted, and term arrangements so vary that 
the apportionment of the text-books among the 
four years cannot be indicated. The order, 
however, should be preserved : 





a. Tancock’s English Grammar (omitting extracts for 
reading). 

2. Morris’s Mementary Lessons in Historical English 
Grammar. (This is,on the whole, a better book 
than Dr. Morris's admirable “ Accidence.”’) 

3. March’s Anglo-Saxon Reader (which includes 
grammar), or Carpenter’s Anglo-Saxon Gram- 
mar (which includes reader). 

4. Corson’s Hand-Book of Anglo-Saxon and Barly 
English (selections). 

6. Merchant of Venice (Clark’s edition). 

6 Thomas Arnold’s Manual of English Literature 
(with lectures on American literature, there 
being no good text-book). 


This course might be expanded with profit; 
but it is too early, as yet, for American educa- 
tionists to talk about anything more elaborate. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 9th. 
DAVID ANOINTED KING.—I Sam. xvi, 1~18. 


Kuxe Savct had proved a failure and God had 
rejected him. He was not at once 
from office; but God procéedéd in hid own 
resistless way to select and prepare a suc- 
cessor, “after his own heart.’’ In other de- 
partments of life and labor God now has his 
chosen men, and this lesson pours light upon 
the relations between God and them. It shows 

1. That God clearly discerns, among the masses 
of men, those whom he chooses for his greatest 
works (v,1—5). Samuel knew of Saul’s rejec- 
tion; but, intimate though he was with God, 
yet he knew not of Saul’s successor, He 
mourned for Saul; but, doubtless, with this 
man’s fall he apprehended peril to the nation. 
But God roused him to a new duty. He is 
commanded to fill his horn with oil and go. 
Another must be anointed, and that at once. 
But where is he? On whom shall the oil be 
poured? Samuel knewnot. But God said: “I 
will send thee to Jesse.” His residence is spec- 
ified and from his sons aking was tocome. Sam- 
uel saw perils in the way. ‘To anoint another as 
king would be treason. Saul would be enraged 
and Samuel would be slain. But God suggest 
the plan of procedure, and Samuel goes. Jesse 
was to be called to asacrifice, and God promises 
to show Samuel what he shall do and whom he 
shall anoint. The elders of Bethlehem knew 
not the honor in store for theirtown. Jesse and 
his sons knew not the honor awaiting their fam- 
ily. Samuel knew not to whom the token of 
exaltation should come; but God knew, and 
serenely he awaited the moment of disclosure. 
Thus is it now. Chosen ones for God’s service 
are enfolded in our towns, our churches, our 
schools, our families. No eye but that of God 
discerns their worth ; but he who knoweth all 
things knows them. But this lesson shows 

2. That God chooses his worke?s upon principles 
Sar deeper than those which men are most apt to 
honor (¥. 6—12). The splendid personal ap- 
pearance of Saul had at the first charmed Sam- 
uel and all the people (I Sam. x, 24). But it 
was soon proved that his heart was not right 
before God (I Sam. xiii, 14). It seems strange, 
therefore, that Samuel should be .so charmed 
with Eliab because of his countenance or the 
hight of his stature. All honor to robust health 
and a noble physigue; all honor, too, to bril- 
liancy and all well-cultured powers; but let it 
ever be remembered that “‘the Lord looketh upon 
the heart.”” Because of heart defect the seven 
sons of Jesse’s honored family were set aside. 
“The outward appearance,’ whether of 
strength, beauty, or grace, has no weight with 
God. Here is a lesson in humility for some 
and a lesson of encouragement for others. 
Jesse thought David, the youngest, unworthy 
of consideration in this case; but him God 
chose. How apt to err, like Jesse, we all are. 
We overlook in many cases the very -ones 
whom God exalts. We also see in this lesson 

8. That whom God calls to his service he richly en- 
dows (vy. 18). David’s selection was made known 
instantly upon his arrival. ‘ Arise, anoint him ; 
for this is he” was the Lord’s distinct message 
to Samuel. The order was obeyed, “and the 
Spirit of the Lord came upon David from that 
day forward.’”” What an unspeakable endow- 
ment for hg future work! The Spirit of God 
taught him, guided him, helped him, blessed 
him at all times. And this Spirit, who made 
David the mighty man he was, msy be the 
dweller in our hearts continually. By him we 
may be led, and taught, and upheld. All who 
would work for God may find encouragement 
from this lesson. The new heart of the new 
eonvert gives him a new standing before God. 
By this he is inaugurated a king and a priest 
unto God. Men may overlook him utterly, as 
they did David; but God will bring to the front 
him upon whom he sets his love, ll these, 
called thus into the service, may then be filled 
with the Holy Spirit. 


..».Prof. John 8. Hart, in The Sunday-school 
Times, writes a valuable article upon Sunday- 
school books. No one can question his eminent 
ability for such a work. After viewing the gen- 
eral position of the case, he concludes with 
three rules, which should prima facie exclude a 
book from the catalogue. These areas follows: 

“ First. No book which is a story of love and 

Sr thnks to depos ta bie percents 
the plot is made lepen any perceptible 
d is on this subject. . . . ‘Tho extent to 
which such books have become debauched by 
catering to a precocious taste for this sort of 

f really al ; and those who have 
the control of our viet teas libraries 
should set their faces like 
book in which the young 
in which the passion of love is in the slightest 
degree made a motive power in the development 
of the plot. 
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“Secondly. No book in which the writer speaks ) 





. es aes: wa gy mt 
oe ae e story may be, no matter how 
much the children may be enchanted with it, 


ey need food. You give them 4 
song.” 

--»-In review of some allusions made at the 
Massachusetts State Sunday-school Convention 
concerning the pastor’s relation to the teachers’ 
meeting of his school, The Congregationalist comes 
out squarely for him as the leader upon the gen- 
eral principle that “the minister ought to be 
the best man to teach the teachers.’’ The argu- 
ment, which we heartily endorse, concludes as 
follows: 


“The ntinister cannot do everything ; but it is 
our deliberate eave that next to 


ool a with them give 
rous work the study and ex- 
of the lesson. And if he be not 
statedly in the school the im ce of his 


in leading a teachers’ mee but most men 
would soon acquire the soqiabaite eke and if 
all theological ents knew that they must 
ee instruction to their teachers 
or to eiicdihh: couteesiet tetas the 
would make reparation course 
of study ; and, with miniterand 00) 
ers CO-O heartily in the effort, we 
should to see @ more exact biblical 


knowledge greatly promoted among the le, 
and many persons dble to tell what they believe 
and why they believe it who would now make a 
sorry spectacle in defending their own faith and 
creed against even shallow criticisms and feeble 
attacks.”’ 


--»-From Madagascar Rev. Charles Jukes 
writes to The Christian and tells as follows 
about Sunday-school work in that far-off and 
once benighted island : 

‘“We have several Sunday-schoolse. The one 
under my superintendence is connected with the 
large church in the capital, of which I have the 
ov ht. Our afternoon service commences at 
two o’clock. I then preach a short sermon and 
close the service at three; after which the 
whole congregation—children and adults—forms 
itself into a school. There are several classes 
for the children, and amongst the adults those 
who are able to read teach those who cannot 
read; and those who can read a little are divided 
a Sar es ney pre; . ers —— to 
eac expound ve verse & ion 
of God’s Word.” “ *" 

...-Rey. T. DeWitt Talmage, at the last 
monthly meeting of the Brooklyn Sunday-school 
Union, uttered the following forcible words : 


‘Some one has said the Sunday-school is a 
human institution. The fact that it has sur- 
vived the se of the peripatetic bores, 
whose number is increasing, convinces me that 
it is divine in its o1 . They must be stopped— 
not ee pene jut peremptorily—or they 
will spoil everything, and it is our duty to save 
the Sunday-school from their continual devasta- 
tioi. Those s who cannot interest chil- 
dren or grown folks should not be allowed to 
come behind the superintendent’s desk.”’ 


..--The last session of the Brooklyn Normal 
Class was held December 23d. The effort has 
been eminently successful. Immense audiences 
have attended the sessions and all express their 
sense of the pleasure and profit they have re- 
ceived. The example will be contagious. 
Other cities will attempt similar things, and, 
though they may not have Dr. Vincent to lead 
them, yet no earnest effort in this direction can 
fafl to be useful. 

----The great Sunday-school at Stockport, 
England, is famous everywhere. Its last report 
shows in its main school 801 teachers and 3,614 
scholars. Including four branch schools, the 
total membership is 424 teachers and 4,702 
scholars. Since this school was founded 4,992 
teachers and 89,324 scholars have been enrolled 
inits membership. This surely is the greatest 
record in this line. 

....-Mr, William Groser, honorary correspond- 
ing secretary of the London Sunday-school 
Union, has written to the workers of this land 
seeking advice and co-operation in their pro- 
posed Sunday-school Centenary in 1881. Un- 
doubtedly a warm response will be given to his 
request, and a grand showing can be given when 
this anniversary year shall be ushered in. 

....From all sides the helps for our work in 
1876 come in with magnificent improvements, 


Encouragements and schemes for greater help- 


fulness are the order of the day. Marginal ref- 
erences, notes for scholars, a dictio for the 
quarter’s lesso 


gent use of these aids will secure great profit. 


.-..Sunday-school missionaries are reporting 
funeral sermons preached over dying and dead 
schools. The mortality is not so widespread as 


tua: the heart, lack of animation, etc, 
are CO 

all die, however, in hope of a glorious 
resurrection L 


.-.- And now that the Christmas festivals in 


"9 ° 
the schools are about over, and that the new 
year, with its precious lessons, opens upon us, 
let each worker with a new consecration begin 
his work afresh for Jesus and for souls. 


--+sThe Christmas number of The Sunday 
school Times was a very superior number éven 
for that very superior Sunday-school journal. 


Ministerial Register. 
Information for this department willbe oladly recetwed. 


BAPTIST. 
ALLEN, Geo. K., Skeneateles, N. Y. 

North ch., Jersey City, N. J. Sette 
ARNOLD, T. J., Beatrice, Neb., goes to Cal. 
BALL, A. H., Windsor, Vt., resigns. 
BANVARD, J., D. D., Paterson, N. J. 

Neponset, Mass, F : en Se 
BROWN, C. E., takes charge at Russia, N 

Gage, and South Testi, N. Y. = 
CAREY, T. H., Byron, Mich., resigns. 
CORBETT, R., Columbia, Bradford Co..,'P: 

signs, because of ill Realete ae 
DEAN, Lzonarp J., ord. and inst. at East. 

Jaffrey, N. H., Dec. 15th. 


FROST, A. J., lateof Chicago, Dl., h 
pastorate at Denver, Col. eden 


GOODSPEED, T. W., Second ch., Chicago, Lil. 
4 =, to raise endowment for Theo. n. 
‘0. 


GREEN, Samuet H. 
ntl 3 , Cazenovia, called to Au- 


HERR, J. D., inst. at Central ch. 
York City, Dec. 12th. bh PP 


HISCOX, E. T., Jr., called to Iowa City, lowa. 


HOUGH, J. W., Evanston, W: oming Ter. 
settled at Denmark, Iowa.” +o 


er oy 8., ord. and inst. at Lodus Center,, 








LITCHFIELD, D. C., late of Brook! a 

inst. at Warwick, N. ¥., Dec. Sth.” PY a 

LOVE, Epwanp, East ch., New York Cit goes 
to Sherman-ave, ch., Newark, N. J. . 


MABIE, H. C., Oak Park, I. o 
line? ’ Ys » goes to Brook 


Hoes T., supply at Jacksonville., 
Ill., called to the pastorate. . 
MURPHY, T. J., Acton, Ind., resigns. 
OLNEY, L. W., Groton, Tompkins Co. e 

gee to Oka, YO OE 
PENDLETON, W. H., suppliés t 

ch., New York City. — pn De 
ee T. W., Pella, goes to Davenport, 
RICHARDS, J. M., D.D., 8 

died Dee ak » Spring Lake, Mich., 
a eo Henry M., called to Yonkers, 

a’. - 
SKINNER, Tuos, Ath 

Meco Ge. E., ens, accepts call to 
SMITH, H. G., North L 

labor as a state uae” eae ae 
SPAFFORD, R. H., Sandy Creek, N. Y., has re- 

moved to Mich. and 1s ngag: mission. 

work at Sandy Creek. , “sty = 
TAFT, E. A., Colorado 8 , 

on account of ill AT le re ae rae 
VAIL, A. L., Chi IL, accepts Jol- - 

orado Springs, Col. : rag Rage 
W pre L. M., Strawberry Point, low~ re-- 

8 


WHITMARSH, A. N., ord. and inst. at West: 
Neuticoke, Penn., Dec. 9th. 

WRIGHT, NaTHAN, accepts call to Milford). 
Oakland Co., Mich. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 
ARMSTRONG, F. A., supplies at Greenville, DL. 
BRYANT, 8. J., Senior Class Yale Sem., ac— 

cepts call to South Britain, Conn. 
CHANDLER, J., acting pastor at Saxton’ 
River, Vt., resigns. a 
DAVIES, J. L., last class of Lane Sem., ord. 
Dec. 5th, and accepts call to Paddy’s Run, O. 
mip a meme “pom wey ther 3 yo 
associate r e 
Francisco, a. mara 
EATON, C. H., Chenoa, I1l., accepts call to Far- 
ragut, Iowa, 
GLEASON, Joun F., Williamsb Mass. 
missed, Dec. 14th. wT th 


GRONER, N. W., late of Bethel, Me., supplies 
for a year at Topsham, Me. le 
HALEY, Frank, Dover, N. H., becomes acting 

oo of Seabrook and Hampton Falls ch., 


HATCH, E. W., East Burke, Vt., resigns. 


HOLMES, TuEo. J., late of Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
inst. at Baltimore, Dec. 15th. 


HOWARD, BR. B., called to East Orange, N. J. 


JENKINS, J. L., Amherst, Mass., called to 
Plymouth ch., Rochester, N. Y. 


JOHNSON, Frank A., of Lodi, N. J., Inst. at 
Chester, N. J., Dec. 15th. 


LAMB, E. E., late of Shelburue Falls, Mass., 
inst. at Collinsville, Conn., Dec. 16th. 


MARTYN, 8. 8., Olive-st. ch., Nashua, N. Hf. 
dismissed, Dec. 17th, “7 a 


MORRIS, Grorez, Dixon, Cal., reeigns. 

RAND, Lyman F., Keene, N. H., supplies for a 
year at Lyndeborough, N. H. 

WHEELER, H., called to Waterbury, Vt. 

WHITCOMB, C. B., Chester, Mass., accepte 
call to Shelburne Falls, Mass ; 

LUTHERAN. 

BRIDENBAUGH, J. M., ord. East Ohio 
Synod, at Cantton, serra 

CLESSLER, C., inst. at New Washington, 
Grawied Co., 0. r se 

FORSYTH, Joun W., (Methodist), accepts call 
to Myersville, Ma‘ homed 

a ey accepts call to Sterling, White- 
side Co., 

JONES, L. T., ord. East Ohio at 
-- 8, » ord., by Synod, 


‘MARTENS, D. M., inst. near Fredonia; ‘Mercer * 





Co., Pa., Noy. 25th. 
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at Sandusky, 0., 
OBLY, H, died reswatty usky 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
alee Jas., inst. at Worthville, Penn., 

Nov. 
—? Ws., called to Mossy Creek, East 


cdma Joun P., late of Wilmington, Iowa, 
removes to Dubuque, Iowa. 

COOPER, M. M., ord. by Cairo Presbytery, Il. 

GORLIS, A. H., Lima, N. Y., accepts call to 
Waterville, N. Y : 

CRAWFORD; 
way, 8. C., 

CUNNINGHAM, T. M., D.D., Central ch., San 
Francisco, Cal., resigns. 

a H. H., inst. recently at Santa Clara, 


aD gS 
4th. 


ESSICK, W. J., inst. at Elkhart, Ind., Dec. 8th. 

FLEMING, 8. B. Arkansas City, Ken.; called 
to Junction City, Kan. 

ee Geo. C., died at his home in Cin- 

nnati, O., D Dec. éth. 

aie J. HL, for™ N. Y., called to 
Avon Springs 

ENDERSON, L Say: " Annapolis, Md., died, 


-_.. . Moro, Ill., removes to Upper Al- 
ton, th.” 

KERR, JosePH R., late of North ch., Philadel- 

a, ord. at Fourth ch., New York City, 

Bee 14th. 

LATIMER, Jas., late of St. Louis, Mo., _ 
at First Union ch., New York City, Dec. 
19 


LEONARD, Raymonp H., he a tat of Eben- 
ezer, O., transferred to that o Cincinnati, O. 

LOGAN, J. B., , Whiteland, takes charge at Sey- 
mour, 

x Wi B. F., accepts call to Goldsboro, 


ae at R. A., inst. at Mt. Williams, N. C., 

ov. 

MORRISON, A J., of North Carolina, accepts 
call to Selm ma, Ala. 

MUSE, Esen, Findlay, O., resigns. 

NASH, F. L., inst. at Watsonville, Cal. 

NEEL, 8. M., inst. at Shelbyville, Ky., Nov. 
27th. 

NEILL, Tuos. B., of ee of Western 
Texas, deposed Oct. 23 

RAMSDELL, C. B., ord. and inst. at North ch., 
Washington, D. C., 13th. 

SHELDON, F. E. poy at Troy, Doniphan, 
and Watteria, Kan. 

SMYTH, Newman, (Cong.), accepts call to 
First ch., Quincy, Dl 

TUCKER, H. A., recently ord. by Cairo Pres- 
bytery, Tl 

WHITE, H. M., late of Presbytery of on 
inst. at Winchester, Va., Dec. 11th 

WILSON, Luruer, of Georgia, called to York- 
villey’S. C. 

YOUNG, a 8., supplies Second ch., Nash- 
ville, Ten 

YOUNG, lane, D. D., accepts call to Parkers- 
burgh, West Va. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BROWN, J. W., Detroit, Mich., elected rector 
of Trinity ch., Cleveland, O. 

BROWNE, J. D. EL, ash, Cumberland 
Co., Nova Scotia, removes to Dorchester, 
Weseeeane Co., New Brunswick. 

CURTIS, J. M., Bowling Green By. » accepts 
call to unit = Boonville, 

DUANE, forei; silt -y of the 
Board a Miarinn’ for the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, died at Bergen Point, N. J., 
Dec. 12th. 

he oo Cuas. W., elected financial secretary 

f Socie 7 the Increase of the Ministry. 
Aaaren Harnden, Conn. 

FITCH, yy. °° late rector at St. Mark’s, Brook- 

Do ” accepts to 8t. Mary’s, West 
vgtiion’ Staten Island, N. Y. 

LEE, Haminron, takes charge temporarily of 
Christ ch., St. Paul, Minn. 

MAYCOCK, B. y a H., Minden, La., elected rec- 
tor of St George’ 8 ch., New Orleans, La. 
TALBOTT, R. C., late of Lincoln, Neb., ac- 

cepts call to Evansville, Ind. 


REFORMED (DUTOB). 


FURBECK, Parr, Buskirk, N. Y., dismissed 
to ren of Geneva, Dec. 13th. 

MYERS, 8. Classis of Saratoga, dismissed 
to that of fiiudson, N. Y., Dec. 13th. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 


HACKMAN, W. G., Burr Oak, Mich. 
sumed charge of ch. at Freeport, iil. 

JOHNSTON, Geo. H., of East Pennsylvania 
Classis, inst. at Christ ch., Phil sdelphia, 
Penn., Dee. 12t 

SCHWEITZ. 8., Union Station ll goes 
to BIER, 8, Uno Co., Pi Penn. , 

VAN HORNE, Davin, of Miami Classis, O., 
~ at Race-st. ch., sree —— 


has as- 


UNITARIAN. 
BEACH, 8. C. Norton, Mass., accepts call to 
am, Mass. ® 
HOUGHTON, H. N., accepts call to Hyan- 
a Mass. 
MARSH, J. L., grad. of Meadville Theo. Sem., 
ord. ss inst, at Ware, Mass. 


MAY, Jossrpu, Newburyport, Mass., call 

First ch., Philadelphia, Penn, ed to 
UNIVERSALIBT. 

CLARK, C. C., Pigeon Cove, Massi, resigned. 

GEORGE J., Dunkirk, N. Y., accepts call to 
Springfield, 0. 

HAND, H. W., supplies at Keene, N. H. 

LEONARD, i. ©., supplies at Annisquam, 
Mass. 


RUSSELL, B. G., supplies at Lanesville, Mass. 
SPAULDING, WILarD, supplies at New Or 
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Pebbles, == 


A STRONG man : a shop-lifter. 
----Neptune’s coat of arms: the crest of a 
wave. 
- 

--+.. When is coffee like the earth? When it is 
ground. 
.- Naughty behavior of yachting men: hug- , 
ging the shore. 
----Domestic magazines: wives who blow 
up their husbands. 

....-Two heads are better than one, espe-' 
cially from a hatter’s point of view. 





men you can see and yet cannot believe. 


..When is a soldier’s ammunition-box like 
a country road? When it is full of cart-ridges. 


...-“This bank is a bad place for colds,” 
said a punning cashier; ‘“‘so many drafts pass- 
ing through it all the time.” 


..- You will notice that when a boy steps on 
a Canada thistle or sticks a splinter into his 
foot it’s invariably a few seconds before school. 


.-.-If names mean anything, the recent mar- 
riage of Mr. Grippin and Miss Clinch gives 
promise of an occasional lively matrimonial set- 
to. 


..-.-A noble Omaka mastiff has saved the lives 
of three children within a month past and bitten 
fourteen men who called to sell a patent clothes- 
bar. 


..Why is aman who makes additions to 
false rumors like one who has confidence in all 
that is told him? Because he relies on all that 
he hears. 


.-The look a wan gives his wife when he 
suddenly awakes in the morniug and finds her 
going through his vest pockets is not a studied 
expression, but is excellent in its way. 


---One morning Pat was taking down shvat- 
ters, when a brother Irishman wag passing by. 
“‘ Why are you taking down the shutters, Pat ?” 
said he. “To let out the dark, to be sure,” 
was the reply. 


.-..“* Was the crowd tumultuous ?”’ dnquired 
one man of another who had just come from a 
mass meeting. ‘‘Too multuous?’’ replied the 
other. “Oh, no! Just about multuous enough 
to comfortably fill the hall.” 


..-A country paper says fashionable young 
people are calling upon somebody to invent a 
new dance. Suppose somebody invents one 
wherein the young lady dances around the 
house and looks after things. 


--An old veteran was relating his exploits 
to a crowd of boys, and mentioned being in five 
engagements. “That’s nothing,’ broke in a 
sharp little fellow. ‘‘ My sister Agnes has been 
engaged more’n eleven times.” 


..When you see 4 woman with a rawhide 
hid in the back drapery of her morning wrapper 
and calling William Henre-e-e in a key about 
four octaves above high C you may know that 
a whaling expedition is about to set sail. 


--A lady applying for admission to the 
junior class of an Eastern seminary, being 
questioned by the president as to her qualifi- 
cations, replied: ‘I ain’t much of an arith- 
meticker ; but I am an excellent grammarist.” 


--An auctioneer, at alate sale of antiqui- 
ties, put up a helmet with the following candid 
observation: “This, ladies and gentlemen, is 
a helmet of Romulus, the Roman founder. But 
whether he was a brass or iron founder I cannot 
tell.” 


....‘* Parson telis me, sir,” said a British 
farmer, once, speaking of that extraordinary 
race of people, the gypsies, “that their origin 
is lost in the mists of imiquity ; and I’m bound 
to say I believe him, for greater rogues don’t 
live.” 


.--‘*Can you calculate interest?’ asked the 
judge of a person called as a juror in the Cir- 
cuit Court, last week. The juror very innocent- 
ly replied: “‘ Yes, sir. I think I can when I hear 
the evidence.”” He was a little nonplussed on 
being asked to stand aside. 


.---Pious Old Party: ‘And now, Mrs. Stub- 
bins, ’ve one important question to ask. Does 
not Satan ofttimes tell you that you are nota 
Christian?” Mrs. Stubbins: ‘Yes, ee do. so.” 
P. 0. P.: “And what say you to him on these 
occasions?” Mrs. S8.: “ Well, I say, whether I 
be or no, it can’t possible be none of ’is busi- 
ness.” 

... Spriggs wrote a note to Miss Whifet, 
asking her to go to Wallack’s, and delivered it 
himself, waiting in the hall for an answer. And 
Mrs. Whifet, near-sighted and hasty, called 
over the balustrade: “ Bridget, do let that man 
wait outside, and take Mr. Whifet’s overcoat 
off the rack. There’s too much of this note 
business going on!’ Wallack’s had two empty 





leans, La., for the winter. 


seats that night. 


.. Seeing is not believitig. There are many ' 





.-I got to chatting with a German acquaint- 
ance, and asked him what he was doing. 
He replied: “‘Shoost now noddings ; but I had 
made arranchments to go into pizness.”” ‘‘ Glad 
to hear it. What are you going into?” “ Vell, 
I goes into partnership mit a man.” ‘‘Do you 
putin much capital?’ ‘No, I doesn’t put in 
no gapital.””. “Don’t want to risk it, eh?” 
“No; b I capanal in de Le ig » “And he 
puts in the it Yes, dat is it. We 
goes into Pi ang for me years. He puts in de 
gupital; ; 1 puts in deexperience. At the end of 

years I will have de gapital and he will 
have de experience.”’ 





AGENTS WANTED. 
DR. 
SANITARY CORSET, 


ADJUSTING Pape, 
secures health and comfort of body, 
with ce and beauty of form. 
Lady Agents wanted every- 


where. 
Samples, any size, by mail, in sat- 
teen, $1.50; London cord, $1.75. 


Address 
763 WSR Ree y ork. 
AN AGENT is wanted in every 
county for Frank Les- 
lie’s Newspapers and Magazines, the oldest estab 
lished Illustrated Periodicals in America. They are 
now first offered to canvassers, who will, if they se- 
cure an agency and exclusive territory, be enabled to 
introduce Twelve First-class lllustrated Perioditals 
suited to as many distinct tastes or wants, and, with 
the choice trom six new and beautiful chromos, given 
free of cost to each annual subscriber, be enabled 
secure one or more subscriptions in every family in 
their district. To skillful canvassers this will secure 
permanent employment and the renewals each year 
will be a source of steady and assured revenue. 
Specimen papers and most liberal terms sent to all 
applicants who name the territory they desire to 
canvass. Address Agency Department, Frank Les- 
He’s Publishing House, 537 Pear! street, New York. 


K AGENTS WANTED. 
‘We want 1000 more Old Agents, pay Teachers, 
or active Men and m, to act as 
its for the Jastest <a ey ever 


Superbly illustrated, 
ly sta: I dorsed, it sells at 
saree Wide epoca ar ee 




















no competition, rapid sales, 
Fe te the best b pone to make —_ 


a 
. Send stamp tor pF pamp! ep oe] 
A. D, WORTHINGTON & CO,, Hartford, Conn. 





-G00D AGENTS WANTED. 


‘he Savurday Event Post being the enty Fami- 
ly, Literary, and Fashion Paper published in 


THE CENTENNIAL CIiTry, 


agents beve no trouble ia getting hundreds ot sub- 
an eve’ gvesy os and county. It gives the 


of good i | ample sent for py mp. 
Pays the largest cash wages and gives Gol Pre- 
Agents are con making 6 S50 

We at exclusive territory. Orders filled 
ae, Sere. or Chicago. 


CKERSHAM & £00. Ee Editors and Pro- 
prietors, No. 726 Sansom street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRESENT CC CONFLICT 


SCIENCE with RELIGION; or, 
dunmns SKEPTICISM MET on its OWN GROUND. 


bing grandest theme and most vital question of the 
* SCIENCE AND THE BIBLE.” 
; — a > <ope. and child wants to read it. It 





Word, disproves the Tyndall assertions, 





‘or cireular and terms to . W.ZA 
rad CO., 518 Arch St., coe ladelphia, Pa. 


UNSURPASSED Gans: a, Anan dient 





‘or Agents. : “Never saw 
take ta tar it.” another: rope! wanete s yy For 


do Hawiey Hawley 8t., boon 


5,000 IS 


MEN AND WOMEN 












on 


 WINGSTONE’S | 2 


WANTED. IFE-WORK. 


ee GPLENDID FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS -A image 
n volume. A complete History of Amica 
a os — ee 
anly sige raking “Adress, for or OHIGAGO, ne hag 
MARK TWAIN’S BOOK, 


TRIUMPHANT !!! 





J ge ce Suanete aarat 
Say a yar sy 





ee $1 an hour with 
HOW YOU CAN SAK Mantouiice 


Sample free. Address ENTERPRISE Palatine,Ill 
win Send fora Ciroular of the best-paying 
We. B. WALDEN, North Adams, Mass. 











BLD tated free tedHS G5, Acgusta, Maine. 


a 





but in character similar to The 


subseribe for Tre Serle a 
Wrorth $60 to any progressive manor 
It is a ES interesting p: — 
and pencil current events; igeratobcen te 
ont! useful Murymy fan and fiction. than 
Tliggirated ¥ parties, 


” 
“ 
Baavoy); eae in ot clos anager Sect ie 
All postage on paper, 
ngle year, this has attained 
aJ® @ single y paper 





“ pest proof of its merit. 
nals of this country—best proof o 
“Tow ILLUSTRATED W: Lp --& Ley is certainly 
: it of good pictures 
er : ws can enjo 
Pies i gah enjoy reading 
daptat, Detrot s “The inducements 
casried out"-The N.Y. 


NTS? aa vas ae scxonthe, 
Di; r 
ick to wecurean ace 
at are 


pre ioenset — 


mn, Chie and Atlanta,Ga. For sub- 
~ dress 


crfptlonas — or circ’ 
CHAS. i UCAS & CO., 
Publishers ILLUSTRATED 


WEEKLY, 11 Dey 8t., N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ENTENNIAL 
HISTORY oF tre U. S. 


The great interest in the aeons history of our 
spanisy makes this the fastest — book ever pub- 








aN 
ee xy and extra term: 
TIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GRAND CHANCE FOR ACENTS with 


Wife No. 19. 


ANN ELIZA YOUNG'S NEW BOOK. 
,BRICHAM, LOUNGES g UAE 
AM: poe Se te na Sri iu is aise 
can do {t. Nothing like {t. it 


Write for [lustrated Pe RL |” 
& CO., Harrrorp, Cr., Cuicaco, Iii. bass'B sR 








CAU HOS—NOTICE—The¢ GENULNE EDITION. 
ner AND LABORS 0 


NCSTONE 


Including i - N ¢ JOURNALS ”) anfolds bape 4 

is 30 Years’ strange adventures, also the 
osities, Wonders, and Wealth of that marvelous 
country, and is absolutely the only merrs complete 
work. Hence it sells. Just think, 1:2,000 tires 7 
weeks! Agents’ success would cuatalals you. More 
wanted. Send for Terms and pesitive proof. 
HU BBARD BRO84.,, Pubs. 725 Sansom 8t.,Phil.,Pa. 


_— omnia 


Men to travel and sell our 

WANTED goods to Dealers. No ped- 
8 dling from house to house. 

expenses 


Righty dollars a month, hotel and traveli: ung ox 
paid. Address ROBB & CO., Cincinnati, Obio 


66 pez FORGET IT !’—Singer’s Safety 
Guard is worth all the Burglar Alarms ever 
invented. Agents wanted everywhere. BT ge 
sasaple eee on receipt of 25 cents. 
48 Walnut st., Philadety 


A MONTH--Agents wanted every- 
where. Business honorable and first 
mee} Particulars sent free. Address 


- WORTH & CO., St. Louis,Mo. 














35 OA A MONTH.—Agents wanted. 24 best 
e)U selling articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detreit, Mich. 

$51 | —- Sone yp wed to Agents. Send l0cents for 


a reat inducements to 
a Live! tock Journal, Buftal N.Y. 


nts, Old and Young, Male and 

] Fenaie,h i the y ocality Terms and OUTFIT 

¥ & CO., Augusta, Me. 

~ AGENTS WANTED to canvass 7 Ba styles ot 


isitin; pe Information free. Address D. 
winking cores Washington 8t., Boston, Mass. 





0, 











Agents Wanted Ev ‘Wor terme. for our New Pic- 
torial ePamily Bible. and circulars write 
immediately to ST. LoUIS BIBLE PUBLISHING Co., 

306 Locust Bee St. Louis, Mo. 


$5 to $20 | Ag ie Go Bortinnds Me, 
EDUCATION. 
THE TWIN EDUCATORS! 


a to Bducate or a Son to Edu- 
cate in Music, send for Circulars of the two great 
Young Ladtes’ Atheneum 


estern 
(a = Tb Young Ladies) at and The IMinois Con- 
servat ust (the 











ory of across usical College). Un- 
ed in 
Superintendent 
‘ACKSONVILLE, Iz. 





re rhe ¥DWARDP COLLEGIATE INSTI. 
RLS tt or and Cone $194 per year for 
ym Len iy % for “college, 


2a ns Sept. 20. Setnes 
cramay JOB. EB. KING, D.D., a. Chana, i al 


7 Having Children te Educate or School 
os AY pay will fea promt im the wr 0 Edu- 


cational Mon OH ERMERHOKN b 00. 11 Bond aN. Y 


Winchester, Tastitute,, ( Sos For both sexes. 














Fits Boys for College JAMES COWLES, Prin. 
TRAVEL. 
Only Direct Line to France. 
THE rea TRANSATLANTIC COMPANY'S 
PLYMOUTH | eG Bi”. 
The splendid vesseis on this favorite route for the 


Continent more southerly than any other) wi? 

ces =e 

KAGERIQ 
First, 


OF P. 
cabin. 
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NOTICES. 


§@” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should bé addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P:-O. Bex 2787. 

sa” All communications forthe Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Editor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry C. Bewen, Bex 2787. 

ta” No notice can be taken of anonymous commnu- 
nications’ Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be guthenticated by the name and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, but as ®& 
guaranty of good faith. 

2" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the eommunications 
of our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
por on envelope; Georets Gay wel ne be He. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 








HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Enprror, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 





New York, December 30th, 1875. 
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A COLOPHON. 


In the infancy of printing, before title- 
pages were invented, it was the custom to 
append to the end of the black-letter volumé 
its date and place of publication, with an 
entreaty that tne gentle reader would re- 
member the author in his prayers. 

This issue of Taz INDEPENDENT will be 
read by most of our subscribers after the 
New Year has begun. It will appear, how- 
éver, at the very close of the old year, and 
whatever we may say, though it may par- 
take of the nature of a preface or title-page, 
must take the place of a colophon to the 
year and to the nation’s century. 

The past year has not been especially not- 
able, except for the continuance of com- 
mercial depression. "Wecan recall no event 
of special prominence in the history of na- 
tions, except it be for a scandal or two and 
for the purchase by Great Britain of a con- 
trolling share in the stock of the Suez Canal. 
The year has been notable for no wars; but, 
perhaps, is notable for their absence. We 
doubt if in any previous year since men 
were first organized into societies twelve 
months have passed of univergal peace. 

The new year will be to us one of more 
excitement. Its summer will be frantic 
with the patriotic fervor of our centennial 
year, and it will culminate in a presidential 
election that shall decide whether the party 





which proved once untrue to human rights 
shall be the trusted color-bearer of freedom 
for the new century. 

It is, however, to the religious aspects of 
the year that we turn with the greatest hope 
and anxiety. We have watched with in- 
tense interest the hopeful and efficient re- 
vival machinery that has been put in mo- 
tion in Brooklyn and Philadelphia the past 
two months. It is too early as yet to 
judge of the results of this work. We do 
not put so much importance on the particu- 
lar meetings of Mr. Moody as we do on the 
ten thousand other revivals of righteousness 
and religion all over the country which may 
get their direction and impetus more or less 
from these conspicuous meetings. 

It is for this reason that we have given so 
much space to reports of the sermons and 
meetings and to discussions of the duty of 
the American churches in the case. Be- 
lieving, as we do, in the admirable spirit of 
Mr. Moody and in the generally excellent 
character of his discourses, we have thought 
that our churches everywhere would do well 
to catch their spirit. 

The time has now come when our 
churches must be girding themselves to 
hearty and earnest work. Their proper 
business, is not to build beautiful temples or 
to contrive fairs and sociables, but to make 
their own members patriotic ¢itizens, hon- 
est business men, public spirited townsmen, 
faithful parents, and devout and humble 
worshipers of God; and by constantly pre- 
senting a lovely example and by faith- 
fully preaching the love of Christ to an- 
nex the world to the Kingdom of God. 
The time presses. The winter is passing. 
Now let every church begin, if it has not 
already begun, to gather in its harvest. 

We fear that there is too much waiting’ 
for revivals and too little working for them. 
We have some apprehension that too many 
churches will expect that the blessing will, 
somehow, come to them, instead of bring- 
ing it themselves. Machinery is-good, and, 
religious machinery may be fmong the best 
of the class; but no machinery can do any 
work, be it physical or spiritual. The work 
is done by the power behind—by water§ or 
steam, or electricity, or prayer,’ .or 
love; and not by wheels, or belts, or 
songs, or monster meetings. If each pastor 
and member would only feel that God’s king- 
dom is to come by his own holy service, by 
his own believing prayers, by his own plead- 
ing with souls to be reconciled to , thus 
and thus only will the auspicious promise 
of a spiritual harvest be fruitful, and no 
failure. 





COUNCILS. 


Mrs. Mouton asked for a mutual coun- 
cil to consider four questions—viz.: 1. Was 
she justified by the evidence that came to 
her in believing Mr. Beecher guilty? 
2. If so, was she justified, under the 
circumstances, in absenting herself from 
the ordinances of the Gospel? 3. 
Ought her name to have been dropped, 
against her protest? 4. Will the council 
give her a certificate on which she can enter 
another church ? 

It is doubtless the first of these questions 
to which the managers of Plymouth Church 
objected and which caused them to refuse 
the mutual council thd she had asked for. 
They would say that she had no right to raise, 
the direct question of Mr. Beecher’s guilt; 
That is true. An aggrieved member has 
the right to ask for a council to consider no 
questions whatever but the matters of griev- 
ance. Deacon West was aggrieved . by 
the summary dropping of his name from 
the church-rolls, and ‘had the right to ask 


} for a council on that question; but he had 


no right to ask a mutual council to consider 
the guilt of the pastor, and to ask to select 
half the members on a Question that con- 
cerned him no more than it did anybody 
else. Just so Mrs. Moulton could ask a 
council to consider her grievance or any 
point which would elucidate it; but not the 
question of fact which was in dispute in 
the suit of Mr. Tilton. ‘ 

But it will beseen that Mrs. Moulton 
does not make this mistake made by 
Deacon West. Her first question reads as 
follows: 


‘Have my convictions in regard to ‘ie 


© 


~ blow. 





conduct of Mr: Beecher been al 
ed by the evidence which I have had 


She does not ask: Is Mr, Beecher guilty 
of the crime alleged? She only asks: 
Was I justified by the evidence I had 
in believing him guilty? That is a point 
which a council must decide before it can 
give her clean papers. Her absence from 
the ordinances ig admitted by her. She as- 
signs a reason, and asks a certificate to 
another church. Before giving that certifi- 
cate, the council must decide that her alleged 
reason would be valid, and also that she had 
that alleged reason. That is, it must decide 
that she was justified, under the circum- 
stances, in believing her pastor guilty. 

It will be seen that this does not open the 
question of his actua} guilt, but only of her 
belief in his guilt. Why, then, should 
Pymouth Church refuse to accept this ques- 
tion? The only reason we can conceive 
is the apprehension that the evidence 
which would be brought forward as 
having satisfied Mrs. Moulton might 
also satisfy too many other people. 
Besides the confession which Mrs. Moulton 
alleges that Mr. Beecher made to her, she 
had, it is said, a detailed corroboration of 
the sad story from Mrs. Tilton herself, and 
further information from Mrs. Bradshaw, 
and perhaps from others. The council 
would have to do with all this evidence, 
as yet: inaccessible to the public, only 
as it affected Mrs. Moulton’s state of 
mind; but it might also react unfavorably 
on Mr. Beecher. Hence the refusal of the 
mutual council and the desperate attempt to 
forestall, if not to prevént the meeting of 
her ex parte council, by the hasty calling of 
another so-called ‘‘advisory” but really ex 
parte council. 

This “advisory” council was just too 
shrewd a device to succeed. Had Con- 
gregationalists been a little more torpid it 
might have succeeded; but the protest 
from eminent. Congregationalists of the 
vicinity of Boston and Andover which we 
republish from the columns of The Con- 
gregationalist is likely to give it its death- 
We do not believe that in the face 
of so unanswerable a paper any weighty 
body of reputable churches can be got to 
accept the ifvitation. The character which 
the council is likely to possess may be 
judged from the way in which the members 
are selected. The pastor of a church in 
one of the important towns of the state was 
called on a few days ago by a gentleman 
bringing a note from one of Mr. Beecher’s 
sons asking if Mr. —— was ‘‘ favorable to 
father.” If so the gentleman was to tele- 
graph at once ‘‘ All right.” He had to tel- 
egraph ‘‘ All wrong.” But what can be the 
weight of a council so assembled? 

If Congregationalism is to be maintained 
as a decent form of church organization, 
the papers and the men interested in it have 
got to speak a great deal more frankly and 
forcibly and more influentially than they 
have yet done. The protest in The Congre- 
gationalist is a good beginning. But The 
Advance of last week is absolutely silent on 
the subject.and so is The Christian Mir- 
ror. 

Is there no method of reaching ecclesias- 
tical action on the real question at issue— 
the question of guilt or innocence? It ap- 
pears to us that there is. But itis not by 
councils to be called by parties who have 
been made victims of Plymouth Church dis. 
cipline. Nor is it by committees of an asso- 
ciation which is a mere ministers’ club, and 
which is concerned for the reputation of 
its members, and not for the purity of the 
church. If an ecclesiastical investigation is 
ever to be held—and it must come or Con- 
gregationalism as a church polity must 
suffer irreparable damage—it must be, we be- 
lieve, by a council composed of churches 
which shall be called definitely to consider 
this question and nothing else. We can 
imagine that it shall yet be found necessary 
for all the Congregational churches in New 
York and Brooklyn, including Plymouth 
Church, if it will agree to unite in the call, 
to summon a council which shall be asked 
to consider whether or not, in view of the 
public scandal which has attached to the 
name of one of their pastors, it is desirable 
to institute an investigation of his character, 
and, if so thought, to do it. There would 
be no indirection in this method, and a 
conclusion might be reached that would 
be accepted as final. 





CHURCH AND STATE IN CONNEC- 
TICUT. 


THE constitution of Connecticut, in the 
first section of its seventh article, provides 
that ‘‘each and every society or denom- 
ination of Christians in this state shall have 
and enjoy the same and equal powers, 
rights, and privileges, and shall have power 
and authority to support and maintain the 
ministers or teachers of their respective de- 





nominations and to build and repair houses- 


for public worship by a ta# on the members 
of such society only, to be laid by a major 
vote of the legal voters assembled at any 
society meeting, warned and held according 
to law or in any other manner.” The second 
section of the same article provides that 
‘‘if any person shall choose to separate him- 
self from the society or denomination of 
Christians to which he may belong, and 
shall leave a written notice thereof with the 
clerk of such society, he shall thereupon be 
no longer liable for any future expenses 
which may be incurred by said society.” 

It is evident upon the very face of these 
provisions that the ‘‘equal powers, rights, 
and privileges” to which they refer are not 
common to all religious societies, but lim- 
ited to societies or denominations of Chris- 
tians. The latter only are specified. If the 
“‘society or denomination” is Jewish, or 
anything but Christian, it does not come 
within the constitutional guaranty in respect 
to these ‘‘equal powers, rights, and privi- 
leges.” All religious sects bearing the gen- 
eric title of Christians are included and all 


others are excluded. We have no desire to’ 


be hypercritical; yet it is clear that the con- 
stitution of Connecticut establishes an or- 
ganic connection between the civil power of 
that state and the different societies or de- 
nominations of Christians, and so far estab- 
lishes a union between Christian sects and 
the state. This certainly is not an equality 
of ‘‘powers, rights, and privileges” for 
all religious sects, but rather a diserimina- 
tion in favor of a certain class of such 
sects. 

This, however, is not the whole case, since 
the same constitution actually delegates the 
sovereign power of taxation to every Chris- 
tian society in respect to its own members, 
and authorizes it to lay a tax upon these 
members by a major vote of the legal voters 
at any meeting, warned and held according 
tolaw. The object of the tax is to support 
and maintain the Christian ministry and 
build and repair houses for public worship. 
Such a tax levied in the manner prescribed 
is as much a law—a tax law within the 
sphere of its operation—as it would be if it 
had been levied by a township or by the 
legislature of the state. The society, in 
levying the tax, exercises legislative power 
by the express grant of the Constitution, 
and may command the machinery of: the 
law to enforce it. The power to lay a tax 
necessarily implies the power to collect it. 
The persons taxed have no alternative but 
to pay it, provided they are members of the 
Christian society imposing it. The only 
way to escape from this taxing jurisdiction 
of the society is to withdraw from it by a 
formal legal notice, after which the member 
ceases to be liable for any future expenses 
incurred by ‘‘said society.” So long as he 
is a member he is subject to its taxing power. 
In plain words, the Constitution of Con- 
necticut delegates to each Christian society 
in the state one of the highest attributes of 
civil sovereignty and provides for the sup- 
port of the Christian religion through its ex- 
ercise. 

We do not say that such is the practice in 
every case Or generally so; but we do say 
that such is the theory of the Constitution. 
Nor is it possible to avoid the conclusion 
that the theory involves one form of union 
between church and state; limited, indeed, 
to Christian societies, yet arming them with 
the taxing power within the limits and for 
the purposes specified. There are various 
ways by which this union may be estab- 


lished, and one of them is through the 


taxing power exercised for the support of 
Christian institutions, which is precisely 
what we find in the organic law of Con- 
necticut. Its constitution is among the 
older ones in this country, having been rat 
ified in 1818 and since but slightly changed 
by amendments. It was substituted for the 
colonial charter granted by Charles I, 
which was adopted by the people in 1776 and 
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continued to 1818, when their present con- 
stitution went into operation... 

The next time the people of that state 
enter upon the work of amending their con- 
stitution we advise theni to take a sharp 
look at article seven. Itis not consistent 
with the generally received American theory 
in respect to the distinct and separate 
provinces of religion and civil government. 
The moment the state lends its legal powers 
to the support of religion in the form of 
taxation we have a practical union of church 
and state. The support is then compulsory, 
and not voluntary. Every Christian society 
in Connecticut is clothed with this compul- 
sory power, and may by a majority of legal 
voters assess a legal tax upon its members 
and enforce its payment, and in this respect 
it possesses and may exercise one of the 
most important functions of the state. Ex- 
Speaker Blaine’s proposed amendment does 
not reach such a case. 


THE MORAL NATURE THE SOURCE 
OF BELIEF. 


It isthe experience alike of good men 
and of bad that our moral character isa 
most important factor in determining our 
belief. When conscience is faithful and 
obedience is prompt it seems ofily natural 
to believe that goodness is divine, and that 
all earthly excellence is but a faint type of a 
holiness higher and more august than our 
own. But in selfish and unfaithful mo- 
ments, when we have ignobly surrendered 
or have tamely abandoned the glorious 
strife, then doubts take wing; and it be- 
comes a question whether there be aught 
venerable or reverend either in Heaven or 
on earth. The low feelings to which we 
abandon ourselves are sure to overpower the 
higher sentiments, and the unworthy life 
ends in a fitting belief. The man who has 
lopped off the upper half of his nature, 
which alone makes moral truth real or cred- 
ible, gives it as his opinion that conscience 
is a name, that virtue is a deceit, and that 
all the high dreams of noble souls are down- 
right delusions, which advancing knowledge 
will surely dispel. Such a man, going into 
the observatory, comes down an atheist; go- 
ing into the laboratory or dissecting-room, 
he comes outa materialist; and that, too, by 
anecessity from which there is no escape. 
Itmay be questioned whether the speculative 
reason would not be as well satisfied with an 
impersonal principle of order, as the ground 
of the Kosmos, as with a personal and moral 
creator. At all events, the purely philo- 
sophical reasons, either for or against, are so 
vague and unsubstantial that one might 
easily excuse himself from ever coming to a 
decision. The question of immortality, too, 
from a purely scientific or metaphysical 
standpoint is incapable of decisive solution. 
Either party can show that the conclusions 
of the other are illogical; and there it must 
end, if logic alone have to do with it. In 
both of these cases it is the reaction of the 
heart and the conscience which overturns 
the balance of the reason and precipitates it 
upon the conclusion. It is only the shock 
and protest of our moral nature which can 
lift these doctrines into reality and make 
them facts of our moral life. Were it not 
for love, which can never bear to lose 
its own, and for the conscience, which 
revolts at denying to goodness a divine 
authority, all views would be about equally 
acceptable. The intellect alone is incapable 
of reaching any conclusion. - It can always 
find arguments and counter-argumen ts, and 
is, like an ax which should be all edge and 
no back, very keen and forceless. The 
understanding creates nothing ; it merely 
draws conclusions from given premises. If, 
then, the moral sentiments be weak or 
wanting, their postulates will all seem base- 
less ; but if the moral nature is strong, its 
postulates will have almost the certainty of 
first truths. But it is the same in mathe- 
matics. If the sense of form, figure, and 
number be highly developed, mathematical 
truths seem of highest certainty; but not 
otherwise. We mean no insult to ‘‘ honest 
doubt”—there is such, and it deserves all 
sympathy; but the fact remains that settled, 
abiding doubts of the Divine existence and 
goodness are not born, as Prof. Tyndall 
says, of ‘‘our best moments.” They come 
not from our strenuous and loyal hours; but 
from the times of ignoble and cowardly un- 
faithfulness. The complaints of God’s 
goodness and doubts of the Divine existence 








+ eoiie not “fromthe bare rock” where the 
hunted Covenanter hides from his enemies; 
but from the. pillows and shrines of luxury, 
whence all that noble and reverend has de- 
parted. And for the honest doubter we are 
sure of one thing : that if he resolutely hold 
fast to the grand old landmarks of morality, 
determined that, though his life be gloomy, 
it shall not be base, he shall not be left for- 
ever a prey to doubt and darkness. 


Now, because of this moral element in 
belief, all merely logical attacks upon moral 
skepticism are useless. This is a fact of ex- 
perience. Often has it happened that one, 
having abandoned such a position, finds his 
old comrades utterly impervious to the ar- 
guments which now seem so forcible to him. 
Often has the enthusiastic young minister 
brought out his choicest arguments, only to 
find himself striking into a fog which, 
while it offered no resistance to his blows, 
still hung in heavy masses around the mind 
and heart. Successful appeal must take 
anotherform. It must be addressed to the 
conscience. It must aim to aroti&e the 
moral nature. One earnest man on the 
banks of the Jordan did what all the phi- 
losophers of Greece could not have done. © 
As John appeared, with his sharp, rousing 
cry of ‘‘Repent, for the Kingdom of 
Heaven is at hand,” both formalist and 
skeptic were struck by the call, and 
Pharisee and Sadducee alike appeared 
on the banks of the Jordan confessing their 
sins. The fact is very significant. Neither 
the formalist’s ritualism nor the Skeptics 
negations sufficed to give peace. The Sad- 
ducees were entirely sure that there is “no 
resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit”; and 
yet before the manhood of a pure man their 
pretensions shriveled and perished, and with 
tears and trembling they admit the power of 
the truth. The same fact was repeated by 
Wesley and Whitefield. Appearing in an 
age of unbelief, they had only to appeal to 
man’s spiritual nature, testifying to those 


ern England, like ancient Jerusalem, began 
with stricken conscience to confess its sins. 
One earnest appeal to conscience, to those 
moral sentiments which nothing ‘‘can ever 
utterly abolish and destroy,” has more 
power to convince of the validity of moral 
‘ hs than volumes of Lowell and Bampton 
leciures. 

What is thus true of natural religion is 
equally true of Christianity. Learning is 
good; an educated ministry is a necessity; 
but the strength of the Church lies not in the 
schools. Of course, argument has its place, 
and in some sense the minister is appointed to 
be a defender of the faith; but the most im- 
portant function of the ministry is to bear 
witness to the truth. It has to repeat the story 
of a suffering and forgiving God, of one 
who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, 
and who yet forgiveth iniquity, transgres- 
sion, andsin. The philosopher can outargue 
the preacher; the poet and orator can out- 
shine him; but with the simple glorious 
story of how ‘‘God so loved the world that 
he gave his Only-begotten Son” he can do 
more than they all. For men grow tired of 
speculations, and negations weary when the 
first novelty is over. Then itis that our 
Master’s gracious words come home with 
conviction to the mind; and, weary of our 
vain search and tired of endless contradic- 
tions, we say: ‘‘ Lord, to whom shall we 
go? Thou alone hast the words of eternal 
life.” 

The right of the Church to exist and its 
claim to respect from men are not based 
upon its ability speculatively to justify its 
doctrines, but upon its actual influence for 
good. But all the sciences are in the same 
position. No astronomer pretends to ex- 
plain or comprehend gravitation, and many 
thinkers have pronounced the notiona de- 
cided contradiction. The only reason for 
accepting it is its power to explain the facts; 
and so long as it does this speculative ob- 
jections will weigh nothing. The same is 
true of all the fumdamental laws of me- 
chanics, and even many mathematical prin- 
ciples fail to satisfy the logical understand- 
ing. They are all alike speculatively in- 
comprehensible. Faith in this respect is 
very unequally divided between the sciences 
and religion. No one thinks it fatal to 
science that every one of its fundamental 
propositions is beset with speculative diffi- 
culties; but the moment religion makes 





statements involving the same philosophica) 


moral truths which can never die, and mod- | 
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‘difficulties there is no end to the ingenuity 
with which they are urged. Speculatively, 
religion is in no worse plight than the most 
assured of the sciences; and if it prove it- 
self powerful to cast out devils and reform 
the devilish it will need no other defense. 
And this it can never do by argument; but 
only by direct appeal to the moral nature, 
which is always on God’s side. 
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THE GREAT WEST. 





New ENGLAND as a political entity has 
not altogether been expunged by Speaker 
Kerr; but he has done all that he could to 
humble her and mortify her pride. A great 
political revolution has, in fact, taken place 
within a few days, the significance of which 
hardly makes an impression upon the pop- 
ular mind. But it is true that, for the first 
time in the history of this Government, New 
England has been denied all official recog- 
nition by the presiding officer of the Lower 
House of Congress in the distribution of the 
chairmanships of committees; The mean- 
ing of this neglect on the part of the 
Speaker is that the distinguished statesman 
who has been elevated to that post is of the 
opinion that New England has had her day 
and is no longer worthy of consideration. 

At the commencement of President 
Grant’s second term the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, the President of 
the Senate, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the chairmanships of the Committees of 
Ways and Means and of Foreign Affairs 
were all New Englanders, while the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency was a Massachusetts man, 
though a representative from Tennessee. 
Heretofore New England has not only had 
a full share of prominent positions in the 
Government, but many of the prominent 
men of the West who held conspicuous po- 
sitions have been New Englanders by birth. 
But the political situation is now greatly 
changed. For the first time a Speaker has 
been elected who was born west of the Alle- 
ghanies, and for the first time no New En- 
glander has been given the chairmanship of 
a congressional committee. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is a Western man; the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means was bora in Illinois; and, although 
the chairman of the important Committee 
on Banking and Currency is a representative 
from New York, he is a native of Ohio. 
The President is also a native of Ohio and 

the President of the Senate is a native of 
Michigan. The only member of the Cabinet 
who was born and lives in New England is 
the Postmaster-General. The Secretary of 
the Interior was born in New Hampshire, 
though he lives in Michigan. It was 
very natural that Speaker Kerr, being 
himself a native of MIlinois, should 
have a preference for Western men; but a 
man in his position has no right to have 
either sectional or personal prejudices. We 
‘have not the least disposition to make any 
complaints about his appointment of com- 
mittees or their chairmen. He and his par- 
ty are responsible for his acts; and as to 
the practical results, they would be the 
same let the committees be constituted as 
they might. But the point which is worthy 
of special attention is the actual change 
that has taken place in shifting the respon- 
sibilities of the Government from the East 
to the West, and the possible consequences 
of this change on the future of the country. 

The military department of the Govern- 
ment is altogether in the hands of Western 
men: The Secretary of War is from Iowa, 
the General of the army, the Lieutenant- 
General, and one of the three major-gen- 
erals are all natives of Ohio. 

The West may now be said to have at- 
tained.its majority and is asserting its priv- 
ileges, while accepting its responsibilities, 
in a manner which clearly indicates what 
may be expected by and by, The clerk- 
ship of the House is now held by a Ken- 
tuckian, who has no sooner found himself 
in authority than he commences his sway by 
the removal of all the old and experienced 
subordinate officers subject to his authority, 
and the appointment in their places of new 
men from the West and a good many from 
Kentucky. The scholarly Mr. Piatt, who 
held the responsible position of librarian, 
has been removed, and an ex-member of 
Congress from Kentucky has been appoint- 





ed in his place. Mr. Piatt is not 3 New 
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Englander, it is true; but then he is nota 
Kentuckian. 

The preferences of the Speaker seem to 
have been more for the Southwest than the 
Northwest; but his leanings have been al- 
together away from the Eastern States, New 
Jersey having fared as badly as New En- 
gland. 

We may as ‘Well make up our minds on 
this side of the Alleghanies to be content 
with a smaller share of official holdings in 
the management of national affairs; and in 
legislation the expansive ways of the West 
will be more perceptible than the conserva- 
tive methods of the East. We see no cause 
for deploring the change. Intellectual su- 
periority will always make itself felt, and 
the growing mid-continent power, which we 
call the West, will hereafter serve as an 
equalizing force between the new civiliza- 
tion growing up on the Pacific Coast and 
the old and conservative civilization which 
maintains its power on the Atlantic Slope. 





THE ART OF GUIDING INQUIRERS. 

Noruze in Christian work requires more 
wisdom, tact, and deliberation. Amateur 
talking will not do. Undigested advice 
often works irretrievable harm. Yet the 
truth is there is almost nothing about which 
good people are more apt to talk at random. 
And it seemed to us that a few thoughts on 
this subject might be useful just at this time. 

For one thing, it should be remembered 
that there is no stereotyped method of com- 
ing into the Kingdom of Heaven. Some 
people seem to think that every one must 
come in just the manner they did. Their 
experience is the only test they know of a 
genuine conversion. And, whatever the 
circumstances or temperament of the in- 
dividual,they have for each a fixed one set of 
experiences that must be gone through with. 
One person went through a season of harrow- 
ing convictions; every one else must do the 
same. Another comes calmly and judicially to 
the cross; every one else must do just as he 
did. One person’s particular experience is 
that of penitente and forgiveness; every one 
else must put those first. Anotheris drawn 
by his sense of divine love; he does not see 
why that should not be the*supreme ex- 
perience of all. Each man has his Pro- 
crustean bed. which requires everybody to 
be of exactly the same stature. 


Now, nothing can be clearer than that no 
two natures are exactly alike. And, if 
natures differ, must not phases of experi- 
ence differ? Surely, nothing can be plainer 
than that a man’s religious impressions must 
be very much colored by his temperament, 
his surroundings, and his history. Espe- 
cially will that which has been predominant 
in his past life shape the character of his 
inquiry. If he has been a very wicked 
man, conviction of sin will probably be his 
deepest feeling. If he has been greatly 





blessed in life, a sense of divine love may 
be uppermost. If he has been afflicted, 
submission will open to him the door of 
life. If very worldly, consecration will do 
the same. 

Therefore, nothing can be clearer than 
that these various cases require different 
methods of treatment and different aspects 
of truth impressed upon them. The diag- 
nosis of religious experience is jist as 
various as of physical diseases; and to dis- 
regard it in treatment is no less disastrous. 
There is no possible sense in putting to 
every case one set of questions or of ap- 
plying to them one set of tests. When Gil 
Blas undertook to try his hand at medicine, 
the instructions he received were very sim- 
ple and usually very ‘“‘effective’.” What- 
ever the nature of the case, it was ‘‘ hot 
water and bleeding.” If the patient grew 
worse, it was ‘“‘more hot water and more 
bleeding.” The moral does not need to be 
stated. 

Another thing. Counsel to inquirers 
should be in the concrete. If ever there is 
atime when mystical statements are to be 
avoided, it is then. There is a certain 
class of Christians—as often as otherwise 
they are earnest Christian workers—who 
have no conception whatever of a definite, 
well-framed, and intelligible course to be 
pursued by people in such a state of mind. 
Let an inquirer come to them, and they. 
fly off like a rocket—into the air. “They 
immediately begin to gather around.the in- 





quirer—who is probably already very much 
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in the dark—a mist of uncertain, be 
wildering abstractions. They ply him 
with confusing statements. They solemnly 
assert the necessity of doing things that no 
living man can get at. If there is a passage 
of Scripture that nobody can understand— 
not even experienced Christians—they at 
once seize upon it as the best méans of in- 
structing the ignorant and inquiring one. 
The standard-elucidating phrases of these 
people are ‘‘born again,” ‘‘a new heart,” 
“a wonderful and mysterious change,” and 
the like. They recite to him instances of 
marvelous conversions, till he is thoroughly 
discouraged. All their treatment of him 
leads him to expect some great,catastrophe, 
that he does not and cannot understand. As 
if to enter ‘‘ the Kingdom of Heaven ” were 
not to become ‘‘as a little child.” 

But some one will ask: ‘‘ Are not all these 
things true? Are not those who come to 
Christ to pass through a very wonderful 
and mysterious change? Is not conversion 
a marvelous thing? Must they not be born 
again, have a new heart, and so on?” 


Most assuredly. But the truth is not ta 
be told at all times. The first thing is the 
beginning. 


If achild were about to commence the 
study of arithmetic, his teacher would not 
undertake to tell him in metaphysical lan- 
guage the mental state that must be pro- 
duced in him in order to a mastery of the 
science. No, the teacher would say nothing 
about it; but would aim to produce the state 
by setting him to learning the principles and 
doing the examples. 

So of the inquirer. What is wanted is to 
effect the new birth, not to produce 
an understanding of it. And, to this 
end, the best means may be to say 
nothing about it—especially as the in- 
quirer cannot be supposed to understand 
it; and to direct him in those simple, initial 
Cuties, easily understood by all, which must 
always precede the new birth and from 
which it will inevitably follow. Faith, love, 
repentance, holiness—these are the duties to 
which he should be directed and in which 
every Christian life must commence—the 
simplest elements of Christianity, that even 
a child may be made to understand, and some 
one of which, at least, will exactly answer 
to his ‘“‘inquiry.” As to the ‘‘ new birth,” 
and kindred terms, he will understand the 
meaning of them a great deal better in re- 
trospect than in prospect; after he has ac- 
quired them than before. 

We make these two points: 1. The be- 
ginning of an education is the alphabet. 
Metaphysics comes later. 2. A doctrine or 
truth may be biblical and true, and yet very 
unsuitable to impress upon some inquiring 
minds. 





NATIONAL COURTESIES. 


Durine the whole time of the Second | 
Empire in France, the London Zimes was 
silent owthe subject of the personal char- 
acter of the Emperor and the chief offi- 
cers of his court; but the feelings of the 
majority of Englishmen, whom The Times 
is supposed to represent, were known to be 
contemptuous and adverse to anything like 
friendly recognition of the Bonapartes. 
But it was the policy of the British Gov- 
ernment to keep on good terms with 
the French Emperor, who had sworn 
to ‘‘avenge Waterloo,” and it was 
not known in what manner he would 
carry out his purposes. He had his own 
way, however, and his vengeance was fully 
satisfied when he was invited to Windsor 
Castle by the Queen; and he availed him- 
self of his opportunity to issue a proclama- 
tion to his people, dated at the stronghold 
which has been for so many centuries the 
residence of English monarchs. England 
could not afford to be at variance with 
France; and therefore it was understood that 
no one recognized as a representative of the 
British people should speak disrespectfully 
of the French ruler. There was only one 
organ of English opinion that had the 
temerity to ventilate the old English antipa- 
thy to the traditional enemy, and that was 
Punch. But The Times was silent and 
decorous. Though its editor when he was in 
this country expressed himself with great 
freégom on the subject, he permitted no ad- 
Yerse sentiment to appear in his paper which 
‘would be likely to excite the ill-temper of 
the Emperor. But times are now greatly 
changed. France has been humiliated by 
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Germany, the Emperor is dead, his widow 
and son are fugitives in England, and there 
is no longer any reason to fear the conse- 
quences which might result from exasperat- 
ing the head of the Napoleonic dynasty. The 
Times can afford to speak out and relieve 
itself of the long-pent-up contempt which it 
has always felt for the hero of The Coup 
@ Etat, and it has recently spoken with 
great distinctness. The Empress Eugenie 
when she read The Times at Chiselhurst 
which contained the following must have 
reflected with humiliating bitterness the 
change that has been wrought in her condi- 
tion. 

“The Qoup d@Htat was deliberately 
ngewe by a small knot of the worst men 

Europe. It was planned amid circum- 
stances of falsehood and fraud which made 
it a masterpiece of shabbiness, as well as vil- 
lainy. The worst thing about it was not 
the mere violation of the law. It was the 
violation of the law by a set of disreputable 
adventurers, for the meanest motives that 
ever helped to overturn a state. The best 
men of France could have Sengiven the 
breaking of oaths; but what they could 
never forgive was the fact that their coun- 
try had fallen into the kee ing of persons 
me a they would have ed to meet 
at table.” 

Yetit was those worst men in Europe 
that England honored and féted and ac- 
cepted as allies as long asthey remained in 
power; and all their falsehoods and shab- 
binesses and villainies were condoned, 
and the disreputable adventurers were re- 
ceived as ambassadors and every mark of 
honor and esteem bestowed upon them, only 
because they had the power to do harm to 
England if their base natures were roused 
by contemptuous treatment. 





THE TWIN, BARBARISM. 


SLAVERY and polygamy were character- 
ized, many years ago, by the Republican 
National Convention, as twin barbarisms 
that ought to be abolished. Stavery is 
dead; Polygamy must die. Whether Con- 
gress shall act on the President’s suggestions 
or ignore them, there are forces at work 
that must speedily result in the extermina- 
tion of the organized barbarism of Utah. 
The religious classes are studying the 
problem with an earnestness that is the fore- 
runner of a practical solution of it. Within 
a year or two past the great Methodist 
denomination has discussed it, through- 
out the North, in its preachers’ meet- 
ings, its churches, and its journals, as one 
of the most vital issues of the age. It 
has forced itself on the lecture platform, in 
the persons of Miss Sara Alexander, Mrs. 
Stenhouse, and Mrs. Ann Eliza Young; 
into the Federal Courts in the trials of John 
D. Lee and the divorce suit of Young »s. 
Young; while autobiographical works by 
polygamous wives are multiplying and are 
sold by the tens of thousands. 
Theories of state rights and other polit- 
ical devices, by which state criminals have 
always sought to save themselves, have 
never yet been found availing when the 
issues have been presented after full de- 
bate to the jury of the people. Facts 
decide; not pleas. And all the facts 
tell with resistless force against polygamy. 
Every new witness reveals new woes. The 
cries of the wounded hearts of the polyga- 
mous wives are swelling intoa tempestuous 
miserere. Theycan no longer be drowned 
by sneers of journalists nor by the chink of 
the Prophet’s gold. Brigham Young, like 
Tweed, must step down and out. His pab- 
lic boasts that he can always buy a majority 
in Congress dnd that he has ‘crammed a 
polygamist down its throat” (the bold 
words are his own) were equaled by the 
New York plunderer in his day of power: 
** Well, what are you going to do about it?” 
But he, too, will find that the people, once 
aroused, are quite competent to deal with 
him, as well as with criminals of lower 
grades. i 

Mrs. Ann Eliza Young, who enjoys the 
not entirely enViable distinction of being 
the latest spouse of the Prophet, has written 
a book with a title that will probably pre- 
vent the fastidious from examining it— 
“« Wife No. 19”; but as a simple record of a 
life of misery, the type of thousands, it de- 
serves a more careful consideration than it is 
likely to receive—for every one who talks 
truthfully of what they personally know 


to a respectful hearing. 





about such a subject as Polygamy is entitled 


old, that Mrs. Young presents we collate 
a few only as illustrative of what Polyg- 
amy is, 

Brigham Young has had nineteen wives. 
Two of these women—Clara and Lucy 
Decker—were sisters. Six of his own 
daughters have made similar incestuous 
alliances—Luna and Fanny to George 
Thatcher; Caroline and Mary to Mark Crox- 
all; Emily and Alice to Hiram Clawson. 
To lull the consciences of these women, that 
they might consent to these marriages, the 
Prophet has publicly taught that not the 
patriarchs of the Old Testament only, but 
“Jesus Christ himself was a_ practical 
polygamist”—that Martha and Mary, the 
sisters of Lazarus, and Mary Magdalen 
were his plural wives, and that the miracle 
of Cana of Galilee was done at the celebra- 
tion of one of his own plural marriages. 

Bishop Smith, of Brigham City, married 
two of his own nieces, but fell short of the 
greater hight of Latter-Day sanctity that 
Bishop Johmson reached, when, after marry- 
ing the daughter of his elder brother, he 
took to wife five sisters, the daughters of his 
brother Lorenzo. ‘‘ He first married the eld- 
est one, Mary, who was only 15 at the time; 
then he asked that all the others might be 
given to him, to be sealed to them when they 
should grow up. The youngest was only 
two years old at the time that her father 
promised her to her uncle, and she was only 
thirteen when she was sealed to him.” 

Marriages more incestuous still have been 

made with the sanction of the Prophet. One 
man (in Ogden, we believe) is the husband 
of three generations of women—the grand- 
mother, the mother and daughter of the 
line, ‘‘I heard some schoolmates,” writes 
Mrs. Young, ‘‘two sisters, whose mother 
was married to a Mr. McDonald, and when 
she gave herself to him it was with the ex- 
press understanding that the daughters 
should be sealed to him as soon as they 
were of a proper age. The little girls knew 
of tft arrangement and used to talk openly 
of ‘marrying pa!’ and in very much the 
same way as they would speak of their in- 
tention to take tea with a friend !” 
But Mr. George D. Watt went still further 
in his obedience to the new revelation. He 
married his half sister. He was eulogized 
asa ‘‘good” saint throughout the length 
and breadth of the territory. The Prophet 
sanctioned this incest and justified it. He 
said he can see no reason why blood rela- 
tions should not marry; that ‘‘they cer- 
tainly ought to think more of-each other 
than of strangers”; and that, while he would 
not enter into sucha relation himself, he 
confessed that it was prejudice, not princi- 
ple, that restrained him. : 

The i thus tolerated by the United 
States are productive of misery in every 
form to the women. It is a system 
whose fruits are incest, murder, robbery, 
and licentiousness. And there is no 
legal remedy for the victims of these 
offenses, nor any defense save suicide 
or natural death. In other states incest is 
not tolerated; murder ends in the peniten- 
tiary or on the gallows; the poor woman 
defrauded of her hire can get justice done 
her; and the fathers of illegitimate children 
are forced to support them or contribute to 
their maintenance. Screening themselves 
behind the venerated bulwark of religious 
liberty, these beastial miscreants of Utah 
commit every crime with impunity, and 
their victims neither sympathy nor aid 
from the people elsewhere, use ee 3 are 
supposed to be concubines by choice 
and the willing partners of these giants 
of iniquity. he representative of these 
incestuous saints is permitted to sit 
in Congress unchallenged—he the hus- 
band of a bag ty — of — he 
‘grossly neglects;” for these polygamous 
fathers do not burden themselves vith the 
support of their children when they are not 
rich enough or when they are too selfish to 
do so. . Young tells the story of one 
Candland, a conspicuous elder among the 
Saints and a confidential friend of the 
Prophet. He had many wives, and they bore 
him three-and-thirty children, when he mar- 
ried a Miss Right, from Begiend. and in- 
stalled her as their mother, He made it his 
boast that ‘‘none of his children had ever 
cost him a cent.” He took care of himself 
only. And his wives and children? This 
is the answer the author gives: ‘‘The 
wives have to get along as best they 
can; but they live in the ue og 6f poverty 


and de, tion, while he enjoys the 
Prophet’s favor, stands high in the church, 
and is a Beau Brummel in dress.” 


Mr. Young only wants to be let alone—as 
all state ser oes Forhny He only wants to 


rob American citizens, with the nation’s 
sanction. But the day of reckoning has 
come and the policy of silence has been 
abandoned. Mr. Young must prepare to 
answer for the crimes of thirty years of un- 





From the great number of facts, new and 


trammeled power. 
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Gilitorial Notes. 


Dugine the past week the daily papers have 
contained full reports of a suit brought by Mr. 
Henry C. Bowen against the Brooklyn Zagle for 
libel. That paper has felt it to be in the line of 
its duty as the organ of the defense of Mr. 
Beecher to seize every opportunity to abuse Mr. 
Bowen, and has done its best to create a public 
prejudice against him by the most outrageous 
‘falsehoods. At last Mr. Bowen selected sev- 
eral of its fabrications and brought suit for libel. 
The first case, after every possible delay on the 
part of the defense, came on for trial last week, 
and resulted in a verdict of a thousand dollars 
for Mr. Bowen. The defense offered no just- 
ification of their libel; but only attempted 
to prove that Mr. Bowen’s reputation in 
Brooklyn was bad. It was remarkable that 
the witnesses called in support of this aver- 
ment were ushers in Plymouth Church and other 
strong partisans of Mr. Beecher, and some of 
them did not even know Mr. Bowen by sight. 
On the other hand, such men as Mr. Hunter, the 
mayor of Brooklyn; Mr. Seth B. Hunt, one of the 
two men associated with Mr. Bowen in founding 
Plymouth Church and Tae INDEPENDENT; Mr. 
A. 8. Barnes, the book publisher; Mr. Peter L. 
Hoe, of Robert Hoe & Co., press manufacturers ; 
Mr. D. C. Robbins, of the famous drug firm of 
McKerson & Robbins; Mr. B. H. Hutton, the 
oldest dry goods importer in New York, and 
other well-known and highly esteemed gen- 
tlemen, testified that they had known Mr. 
Bowen for from twenty-five to forty years, 
and that his reputation was good, except so 
far asit had been affected by such slanderous 
sheets as The Fagle. The further suits against 
that paper will be pressed as fast as the per- 
sistent delays of the defense can be over- 
come. In mitigation of damages in a suc- 
ceeding suit, The Hagle, we see it stated, will 
attempt to show that Mr. Bowen has done 
wrong in using the “ editorial columns ”’ of THE 
INDEPENDENT in alding Jay Cooke & Co. in the 
sale of the bonds of the Northern Paciftc Rail- 
road. The readers of this journal very well 
know that this charge is not true. That corpo- 
ration, like hundreds of others at the time, had 
now and then what are called “‘ notices’ in one 
of the well-known advertising departments of 
the paper. Nearly all the newspapers in the 
country, secular and religious, not only printed 
such “notices,” but, in addition, gave frequent 
“ editorial notices” besides. This Tae InpzE- 
PENDENT did not do, because it, would 
have been in violation of a e to 
which we have rigidly adhered. Prob- 
ably there are one hundred railroads in the 
country, which have absorbed some $500,000,007 
of capital, which do not at present pay the 
interest on their bonded debt. The Northern 
Pacific Railroad is among them, and is now 
probably one of the best of the lot. Had the 
great panic of 1873 not occurred, most of these 
railroads would have promptly paid their inter- 
rest and been a great benefit to the country. 
We were, as events show, too sanguine in 
agreeing with nearly all the leading investors, 
bankers, and capitalists in the country in sup- 
posing that these corporations would continue to 
pay their interest promptly, as they always had 
done. But others who did not agree with us are 
most of them great losers in other directions, 
Real estate has fallen, stores and houses stand 
empty, savings banks have failed, fire insurance 
companies have exploded, merchandise has 
fallen, while a whole regiment of’ banks, bank- 
ers, merchants, manufacturers, and business 
men have become bankrupt. Those sagacious 
and perfect men who have made no mistakes 
whatever, in word or deed, should immediately 
put on their angel wings and fly to and fro to 
enlighten the people, andteach the world that 
there is indeed a “remnant” of wisdom left on 
earth for seed. ° 





Speaker KerR, in distributing the chairman- 
ships of the working committees of the House 
of Representatives among the Democrats, has 
seen fit to give to the South the lion’s share. 
Of the thirty-three chairmanships twenty-two 
are assigned to the Democrats from the South- 
ern or late slave states. To the New England 
States not one is assigned; New York receives 
two and Pennsylvania two; New Jersey has 
none ; and the whole of the West and North- 
western States receive only seven chairman- 
ships, all told. Of course, this is not acci- 
dental and certainly did not arise from the 
comparative merits of different men. Speaker 
Kerr meant to do the thing he has done, and 
had his reason for meaning it. The Southern 
States are to-day the stronghold of Democracy, 
aud the present probability is that all of them, 
with the exception of South Carolina, wil: 
next year give their electoral votes to the Dem- 
ocratic nominee for the Presidency. The 
Speaker’s theory seems to have been to bring 
the South again to the front and to bestow 
political honors where the party expects ite 
largest support. Whether this is good sensei 
quite another thing. To give twenty-two chair- 
manships to the fifteen late slave states and 
enly four te the whole North and East, having 
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about the same population anda much larger 
number of prominent Democrats in the House, 
is piling the honors upon the former and most 
signally snubbing the latter. It is not strange 
that the Speaker’s selection should surprise 
everybody, and even disgust not a few of his 
Democratic friends. It is not possible, of course, 
to satisfy everybody ; yet the Speaker has made 
avery poor beginning. General Morrison, at the 
head of the Committee of Ways and Means, and 
therefore, by common understanding the leader 
of the House, is likely to suffer seriously in 
comparison with Mr. Dawes when he held the 
same position. Perhaps Speaker Kerr has seen 
in him latent qualities that only needed an op- 
portunity to make themselves obvious to less 
gagacious eyes. 





THE present Congress consists of 74 senators 
and 292 representatives, giving a total of 366 
members. ‘The Senate is composed of 42 Re- 
publicans, 29 Democrats, and 2 Independents, 
leaving one seat vacant. The Republican 
majority is 11, against 21 in the last Congress: 
showing a loss of 10 Republican senators. 
The House of Representatives consists of 
177 Democrats, 101 Republicans, 5 Libera’ 
Republicans, 4 Independent Republicans, 
and 4 Independ-nt Reformers, leaving one 
yacancy and giving the Democrats a majority 
of 68, against a Republican majority of 105 in 
the last Congress. Of the whole 866 mem, 
bers only 140 have ever before served in 
sither house, which shows an unusually 
large number of entirely new men, the most 
ef whom are comparatively young men, one 
being only 29 years of age and the oldest num- 
hering threescore years and ten. Twenty- 
eight of the new members were secessionists, 
and twenty-six of them were soldiers in the 
Confederatearmy. Divided according to their 
business vocation, they consist of 122 lawyers, 
31 merchants, 4 physiciane, 8 bankers, 2 
editors, 6 farmers, and 2 college professors. 
The country has never since the first Congress 
lad so large a proportion of new members. 
The Democrats haying the majority in one 
house and the Republicans in the other, the 
probability is that the two houses will spend 
nosmall part of their time in watching each 
other. Each will be a check upon the other 
and each anxious to make its own record tell 
pest for the next presidential election. This 
will prevent bad legislation, even ff it does 
not give tke country much that is positively 
good, 


TuE legislature of South Carolina recently 
‘\ected one Mr. Whipper and the notorious ex- 

vovernor Moses as judges of the circuit courts 
of that state. The former is a colored man of 
lowand worthless character; and the latter, if 
he had his deserts, would be in state-prison. 
Of the election Governor Chamberlain says: 
“IT look upon the selection as a horrible dis- 
aster—a disaster equally great to the state, to 
the Republican party, and greatest of all to 
those communities which shall be doomed to 
feel the full effects of Whipper and Moses upon 
the Bench.’”? On a technical ground the Govern- 
or refuses to sign their commissions, since 
the vacancies which they are elected to fill 
will not occur until after the term of 
the next general assembly. The work of filling 
these vacancies when they shall occur belongs 
to that assembly. The Repttblican party, by 
reason of the colored vote, is largely predom- 
inant in South Carolina, and sorrowfully do we 
record the fact that the colored people of that 
state have not furnished a very brilliant illus- 
tration of their capacity for self-government. 
A party that selects such men as Whipper and 
Moses to administer the laws makes a very sad 
confession in respect to itself. The act is a 
political outrage upon all decency and pro- 
priety and a disgrace tothe name of Repub- 
licanism. 


THE constitution of New Hampshire gives 
the people the opportunity once in every seven 
vears to decide by ballot whether it needs any 
tevision. This opportunity will occur at the 
Next election; and already the question of 
voting for the call of a constitutional conven- 
tion is being agitated in different parts of the 
state. Both parties are understood to be in 
favor of the movement. The present constitu- 
tion of that state, with the exception of a few 
amendments, was adopted in 1792. We have 
to doubt that it needs several alterations to 
alapt it to modern ideas. The religious test in 
reference to the holding of office and the clause 
telating to the support of Christian societies 
should be stricken out, since both of them 
involve a union between church and state. The 
Provision in regard to the lower house of the 
legislature should be so modified as greatly to 
reduce the number of its members. The state 
has about three hundred thousand inhabitants, 
and the members of this house, when their seats 
tte all full, number three hundred and eighty- 
fve~a ratio of representation which in this 
‘tate would give about six thousand members. 
This ig manifestly too large a representation for 
“Y practical object. The annual election oc- 
‘WS In Marehy'which is about the worst month 





in the year for this purpose. A convention 
called to revise the constitution could, in refer- 
ence to these and several other particulars, 
greatly improve it. 


We lately ventured to say that the law of right 
is the same for all beings, whether ip Heaven or 
on earth. To our surprise, the statement has 
been received in some quarters with a storm of 
unreasoning, unthinking indignation. It is 
asked triumphantly: “‘ Has not God aright to do 
what mag has no right to do?” We answer: 
The principles of action are the same for all; 
but the specific actions which will flow from 
them depend on the circumstances of their ap- 
plication. A ruler may righteously do what the 
subject may not; but the difference depends on 
their different positions, and in no wise upon a 
difference in the moral principles to which 
both are subject. In the same way God 
may do many things which man may not; but 
this, again, depends merely on position, and 
not on a difference of moral principles. The 
true question is whether God in the same cir- 
cumstances has a right to do what man has not? 
This we answer in the negative, and insist that 
reverence for the Divine character is incémpati- 
ble with any other answer) We make no claim 
to criticise the Divine action; but we do not be- 
lieve in escaping from the enigmas of Providence 
by saying that God has other principles of 
morality than ours. It seems to us far more 
reverent to believe that there is a good and 
glory in store in which the awful methods of 
Providence shall find their reason and justifica- 
tion. But when the circumstances are simple 
we do not hesitate to affirm our right to judge 
the morality of any action. This is precisely 
the assumption which Abraham made in his 
pleading for Sodom: “‘ That be far from thee to 
do after this manner to slay the righteous with 
the wicked; and that the righteous be as the 
wicked, that be far from thee. Shall not the 
judge of all the earth do right?” 

Our language in denunciation of those pro- 
fessing Christians in Brooklyn and hereabouts 
who crowded out those who were invited to Mr. 
Moody’s meetings in the Rink has been quoted 
pretty generally, and with some doubt whether 
we did not overstate the case. This is what Dr. 
Cuyler, referring apparently to our editorial, says 
in The Evangelist; and nobody watched the meet- 
ings more narrowly than he did: 

“Tt has been already affirmed and cannot be 
reaffirmed too strongly that the success of the 
late evangelistic effort in Brooklyn was seriously 
obstructed by the course of professing Chris- 
tians. It was a moral crime for them to rush to 
the Rink every evening, and crowd away their 
unconverted, neighbors, who were starving for 
the bread of life. 

“Mr. Moody distinctly announced during the 
last two weeks that his discourses were fo be 
addressed entirely to the unconverted. He im- 
plored Christian people (with the exception of 
such pastors and inquiry-meeting workers as 
had to be present) to stay away. The tickets 
of admission were expressly restricted to ‘non- 
churchgoers.’ Yet on one of those evenings when 
Mr. Moody called upon all Christians to rise up 
fully seven-eighths of the crowded assembly were 
on their feet! While they were all standing 
up, we only wish that Brother Moody had ad- 
ministered to them a scorching rebuke, and told 
them that, instead of ‘confessing Christ,’ they 
were only confessing their own greedy selfish- 
ness in thra 


sting away the rightful owners of 
those seats.” 


We wish we could quote more that.is even 
stronger language, in which he denounces these 
pious frauds for their ‘disastrous influence,” 
which “ practically nullified”? the evangelists’ 
work and “robbed the very class who needed 
the Gospel most of the bread which had been 
provided for them.”’ 
owear=(ieieinealliiaies 

Tue Times last Saturday had a conspicuous 
and startling dispatch from Washington about a 
“midnight mass’? to take place in St. John’s 
Episcopal church on Christmas Day. The Times 
does not seem to know that midnight masses, 
although they may be wicked, are not novel in 
this country. The word “mass” is merely a 
technical one, and means, of course, the Holy 
Communion, ‘commonly called the mass,” the 
first Prayer Book of King Edward VI explains. 
The service, as performed at midnight Christ- 
mas morning, is the full choral celebration. It 
is regularly used every year in a considerable 
number of churches all over the country, of 
which we may mention the Church of the Advent, 
Boston ; St. Anne’s, Lowell; St. Alban’s, St. 
Ignatius’s, and St. Mary the Virgin’s, New York; 
Grace, Christ, thé House of Prayer, and St. Phil- 
ip’s, Newark ; St. Clement’s, Philadelphia ; and 
St. Luke’s, Baltimore. There are, doubtless, 
fifty more. In London the same observance 
holdsin the Anglican churches ; while the Roman 
Catholics there have been inclined to omit it of 
late years, in consequence of its throwing their 
congregations on the streets at a late hour. 





A CORRESPONDENT in Covington, Ky., 
knows even better than the Monday Club howa 
paper ought to be edited. We accept his re- 
buke meekly : 

Mr Editor Dec 17th %5 

I see by your cards that you are trying to 
extend your subscription by giveing us a double 





dose of Moody & Sankey in the shape of two or 
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three colums in the indipendent and Moody & 
Sankey hymn Book Nowl hear a great many 
say that Moody & Sanky is a greater bore than 
the Tilton & Beacher trial or than base ball 
used be and I think my self that Moody ought 
be at better buisness-than going about a hin- 
dering people from their needful work and 
dethroneing their reason for the time being by a 
reheasal of his awful anecdotés at a meeting 
described by the Philadelphia times the house 
was filed with females and here & there a male 
but Moody soon made his anexdotes and prayers 
tell on his oudiunce and the house soon became 
a scene of noise and confusion some were fani- 
ting and some were shouting «and atogether it 
put you in mind of a room in a mad house were 
the worst class of female lunitics are confined 
and about as much sence exercised in one case 
as the other for the time being (Morality 


Amone the many marked indications of the 
decline of materialism in Germany, we note the 
election of Prof. Dillman to the rectorship of the 
Berlin University. There is, indeed, a vast 
amount of practical unbelief in German society, 
but it is growing unpopular in the schools. The 
rationalistic and materialistic schools have been 
largely deserted, while the evangelical schools 
have rather increased in numbers. This has 
been especially the case at Berlin. Many things, 
as the enhanced cost of living, have united to 
lessen the attendance at the University; but 
first of all was the pronounced materialism of 
the faculties. Sundry of the professors have 
been in sympathy with materialism ; they have 
snubbed theology and sought to exclude 
it from the University, and professors of 
theology complained that they counted for 
nobodies in the University senate. But the 
election of Prof. Dillmann is viewed as a new 
departure. In hisinaugural address he proceeded 
to vindicate the reality of the religious nature 
and the claim of theology to the name of sci- 
ence. The following weighty words deserve 
consideration from every theologian. After 
showing that Theology may unblushingly take 
her place among the sciences, he adds: 

‘‘But she must remember that her seat in the 
University is in the chair of science ; and, as no 
science of to-day can be established upon the 

ositions of former times, no more can theology. 

he, too, must adjust herself to the changed 
facts and conditions of the present. Religion 
as faith, religion as morals may live unchanged 
from age to age; but the relations of faith to 
modern science must be determined not by 
church confessions nor acts of synod, but b 

theology as a science, sitting in the seat of sci- 
ence, and so delivering her verdict upon the 


posnemene, of man and of life that fall within 
er sphere.’’ 


Our readers know how heartily we welcome 
every indication of an awakening sympathy 
with the feelings and methods of the so-called 
Evangelical churches on the part of those 
bodies which had their origin in a protest against 
those harsher features in them which have 
now been considerably softened. One illustra- 
tion of this we find in an article by a Unita- 
rian clergyman, the Rev. John C. Kimball, pub- 
lished in The Christian Register. Speaking in 
defense or, at least, extenuation of revivals, Mr. 
Kimball says : 


«Would you tolerate such a movement in 
your church ?’ was the question one day at our 
ministers’ meeting when this subject was u 
for discussion. res,’ was the answer, ‘ 
should hate to see it among you Methodist 
brethren, for I know it would do you mischief. 
But in my own eburch, after turning out a few 
of the women and children, 4here is nothing I 
would like better than for a good, red-hot reviv- 
alist to come along and. work upon the others 
six months with all his warmest appliances,’ 

“So in the Church as a whole. A large part 
of the question of their value turns simply on 
the point as to where they are to be. 7 fire 
among the shavings of a new building or in the 
haymow of a barn is a terrible thing, and 
ought, beyond doubt, to be extinguished ; but 
a fire in the parlor on a winter’s night, throwing 
its bright glare far and wide over the room, is 
one of the richest blessings under Heaven.”’ 
We, too, will be glad to see a little fire in the 
Unitarian parlor. 


A MINISTER in the Presbytery of Allegheny 
during its session of Dec. 14th stated, as re- 
ported in The Presbyterian Banner : e 

“There is not a minister in this presbytery or 
this church that will accept the Confession of 
Faith cre hepeaing to — and, in the lan- 
guage of Dr. Hodge e minister who says h 
can must be either an angel or a fool.’ Asal 


Which would be evidence only to the good 
sense of the ministers of the Allegheny Presby- 
tery and the Presbyterian Church. The state- 
ment, however, was not quite true, forthe ed- 
itor of the Banner, presumably a member of that 
presbytery, denies indignantly the “groundless 
accusation.” We presume that there are some 
such ministers, of the symbolatrous class, who 
would regard the Confession as its own evi- 
dence. They are few, -however, and getting 
fewer every year. None, scarcely, of the lead- 
ers of the church - are of that faith or, rather, 
eredulity. When we some time ago asserted 
and then proved that portions of the Standards 
were rejected by such leading Presbyterians as a 
late moderator of the General Assembly, the 
president of one of its leading theological sem- 
inaries, and the last elected of its theological 
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professors The Banner was just as angry; but it 
knew that our statement was true. 


PRESIDENT Potter, of Union College, says 
that the hypothesis of evolution presents no 
necessary conflict witlP Christian theology. 
President M’Cosh has said pretty much the 
same thing; and so say a great many Chiistian 
teachers, of whom not a few accept the-Devel- 
opment theory. But some of our religious ex- 
changes absolutely deny that Christianity and 
Development can be harmonized. One of them 
Says : 


“The Spencerian theory cannot be reconciled 
with the existing theology—the theology of the 
New Testament. If Spencer’s hypothesis is 
right, man never fell from a state of innocence 
and holiness into one of sinfulness, and the 
scene on Calvary was an accidental tragedy, 
without purpose or significance.”’ 

That depends. If the Darwinian theory is 
true, and even if it should be applied to the 
gradual development of the niind, as well as of 
the body, it does not follow that there never was 
a miracle, or that Christ was not born of a 
virgin, or that he did not suffer for the re- 
demption of the world. It might overthrow 
some theories as to the way we get to be guilty 


‘of our progenitor’s first sin, and might make the 


story of his fall less important, or even a mere 
parable; but that is the opinion of orthodox 
theological instructors already. All the speci- 
fications quoted above would still stand. Man 
has fallen into a state of sin and is guilty for 
it, and the scene on Calvary is no “accidental 
tragedy.” 


In order that a church may enjoy a revival of 
religion, it is necessary that its members shall 
want it and shall labor for it more diligently 
than for anything else. A goodly number of 
our churches are doing this, and are reaping the 
fruit. But perhaps never before has there been 
a larger proportion of our churches that feel 
that they cannot labor and pray first for a spir- 
itual blessing from God. The times are hard, 
and they are pressed by ugly debts incurred in 
the construction of edifices that were beyond 
their means ; and what they want first is a tem- 
poral blessing. So they give all their time and 
thought to compass the ways and means to 
raise money. They feel that every device that 
can be contrived must bend to thisyend. By 
fairs and sociables and readings and lectures 
and by every contrivance that will beguile an un- 
wary penny out of the pocket of the godly or, 
better, the ungodly, they must raise money. 
Itis not strange that they do not get the bless- 
ing which the Church Universal will be praying 
for this coming week. If they get the blessing 
that they do seek, however, they migy thank 
God, and do works umeet for repentance-by not 
running in debt again. 

JuDGE NerILSON reviews at considerable 
length in The Albany Law Journal Dr. Spear’s 
volume on “‘ The Legal-Tender Act,” and speaks 
of the discussion in high terms of eulogf. 
Awaiting the opportunity to quote further from 
this review, which is of interest also for what it 
has to say of THE INDEPENDENT, in which the 
most of the volume first appeared, we content 
ourselves for the present with a few lines: 

“The conservative course pursued by THE 
INDEPENDENT, so far as it appears to be in con- 
trast. with its previous service as a strict party 

aper, is material to our present purpose. Be- 

ore the war the paper was against slavery. All 
its teachings were in that direction. bubs 
the war, in common with other journals, it was 
against the Rebellion. But, as a party paper, it 
contributed powerfully to the election of Mr. 
Lincoln and of Mr. Grant and was regarded as a 
chief exponent of the Republican party, and, in 
the better sense, may, We suppose, be still so 
regarded. The point of departure was in regard 
to the pons of the party, as indicated by 
special legislation, believed to be unwise and 
unconstitutional. In a series of articles by Dr. 
Spear, prior to the present collection, he exam- 
ined the legislation of Congress which had been 
professedly based on the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
amendments of the Constitition. . . . Thus 
we have a large mass of unconstitutional law in 
the statute book, to be got rid of by the decis- 
ions of the courts or by repeal. The country is 
largely indebted to Dr. Spear for the series of 
of articles in which this error is exposed. They 
should be collected and put in the hands of 
every student. 

Of the eSsays here collected Judge Neilson 
says; 

‘On the whole, we regard the argument on 
the constitutional question as complete and ex- 
haustive. We know of no exposition of the 
subject as profound, adequate, and vdluable. 
We think that for this omg service Dr. Spear 


deserves and will receive the thanks of the 
profession.” : 





Cuiss-Justicg Wuite, of the Territory of 
Utah, in his charge to the jury in the recent 
case of George Reynolds, tried at Salt Lake City 
on the charge of bigamy, made short “work of 


the plea that by the religion of Mormonism / 
bigamy was no crime. He told the jan. 
that it was no defense to plead that “the? 


defendant was under the influence of sa. 
religious belief, which amounted, as he eon 
ceived, to inspiration which he believed as 
thoroughly as is possible within the limit of the 
human mind.” The state has nothing to de 


with the religious beliefs of men, ‘They are at 
perfect liberty to hold wha’ they 
please, however absurd or monstrous or cor- 


rupting to their own moral natures, and it is 


* 


x 
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the duty of the state to let then» alone in the 
possession and lawful exercise of these opin- 
fons; but when they make their opinions 
the basis of crimes and proceed to commit those 
crimes, then it is the right and the duty of the 
state to punish them—not for the opinions, but 
for the crimes. The unmolested freedom of 
faith is not a general license to violate the laws 
of society. The Government of the United 
States makes bigamy a crime when committed 
in any of the territories thereof; and the fact 
that Mormons have a religious faith that sanc- 
tions the crime is no reason why it should not 
be punished. The sooner Mormen polygamists 
are practically taught that they must obey the 
laws or take the consequences the better for 
them and the better for the country. This one 
lesson would speedily put an end to the system. 


Tue sifting which some of the savings banks 
of this city are undergoing has not come a mo- 
ment too soon. It would be better if they had 
never existed to be@ifted. Some half a dozen 
or more of them have already gone to the wall 
and still others are deserving the same fate. Of 
the forty-four savings banks in this city, as ap- 
pearing in the bank superintendent’s last re- 
port, full one-half never had any just occasion 
for existing at all. If they were all closed up 
and their accounts transferred to the remaining 
banks, the business would be conducted at far 
less expense and with much greater safety to the 
depositors. A great many savings banks with- 
in the last few years have been chartered for 
other purposes than the public convenience or 
benevolence to the working classes. The object in 
many instances has been to make places for unoc- 
cupied men, and in other fnstances to collect a 
loaning fund to accommodate borrowers. As 
the result, the city has had at least twice as 
many such institutions as it has needed for any 
legitimate purpose. Of all the forms of loans 
the worst possible form is a bogus savings 
bank, having in its vault third and fourth-rate 
securities, estimated at par, as the means of 
meeting its cash liabilities to its depositors. 
Several thousand depositors in this city are 
now learning what this kind of bogus means. 


Tue Prince of Wales’ did not take his wife 
with him to India. Perhaps his somewhat 
notorious tastes would have been too mucii” 
restrained by*her presence. We see significant 
hints in our Indian exchanges that he needs 
to practice a little circumspection in a land 
where his influence in favor of purity might 
be of incalculable rervice. We remember that 
the trip of his party up the Nile some years 
ago was remarkable for such a display 
of dancing-gifls as has scarcely been equaled 
there since/ unless on one too-famous occa- 
sion, on which a party of Antericans of some 
notoriety, of whom some advertise themselves 
every week as “gentlemen,” made the same 
trip. The Prince, we hear, has been giving 
his countenance to the detestable native 
‘Naptches” ; and in Madras an amateur dra- 
matic performance was to be given before him, 
the play being the Dumha Charry Velasum, one 
of those obscene productions which have ren- 
dered the vernacular literature infamous and the 
filthiness of which lately gave rise to a police 
prosecution. We are afraid that, even since 
his sickness, nothing better eould be expected 
of him or of the kindred spirits whom he has 
selected for his suite. 


Tue withdrawal of Yale from the Rowing As- 
sociation of American Colleges is received by 
other institutions, as Yale must have expected, 
with considerable indifference and a little hon- 
est contempt. Yale’s action was clearly a part 
of a previous arrangement with Harvard, which, 
after a decent show of simpering and blushing 
and deliberation, will withdraw also and get 
into the eight-oared shell she bought, by a curi- 
ous coincidence, just before Yale challenged 
her to row inone. The two colleges have a 
perfect right to return to their old contests all 
by themselves ; but they should honestly ex- 
press their preference pure and simple, and not 
try to prepare arather flimsy defense of ex- 
cuses. Yale is troubled, she says, at the sport- 
ing character of Saratoga, the “element of 
chance ”’ in the races, ete. At Saratoga there were 
less betting and less rowdyism with 11 colleges 
represented than there used to be at Worcester 
with two. At Worcester the police force was 
regularly doubled, street-lamps were broken ; 
door-plates were “‘ragged,” and the proprietor 
of the Bay State House sometimes had to send 
in a large bill for furniture wantonly smashed. 
As for the element of chance, the only chance 
last summer was the fainting of a man in the 
Princeton boat. The “lane” arrangement was 
an absolute success, and contrasted very well 
with the old Quinsigamond stake-boat and its 
inevitable foul. Since the formation of the 
Rowing Association Yale has won a single race 
and Harvard none at all—a fact which the gen- 
eral public will remember for a good while, 
whatever may be the upshot of this present 
affair. 


Here we have sent us a pamphiet pub- 


lished by the British Temperance League, the 
point of which is to show that our Saviour or- 
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dained the “fruit of the vine”? for the com- 
munion, and that the fermented juice of the 
grape has lost such and such constituents of the 
freshly-expressed juice, and has gained such 
and such other constituents, and “thus it is 
demonstrated that alcoholic liquor is not the 
fruit of the vine.” The same argument would 
prove that bread is not the fruit of wheat. The 
simple, patent fact is that our Saviour was the 
most unformal of allmen. He took the food 
and the drink that happened to be before him— 
doubtless fermented wine and unleavened bread; 
and we doubt not in these days and in this land 
would have taken leavened bread and pure 
water, both of them quite as good symbols of 
his dying love. For our part, while we would 
not forbid absolutely the fermented wine which 
our Saviour used, we would prefer to use in its 
place water ; or, to please the temperance ritual- 
ists, any inoffensive raisin-juice. We notice, by 
the way, in the last Congregationalist, a letter from 
a missionary in Syria, who says: “I cannot find 
one person in Syria, among the total abstainers 
I know here, who doubts in the least that the 
miracle at Cana produced intoxicating wine.” 


-...Mrs. Abby Sage Richardson has just 
given in New York to an audience of ladies a 
course of lectures on English literature. Her 
subjects included “The Morte d’Arthur Ro- 
mances,”’ “‘Chaucer and his Contemporaries,” 
“Pre-Shakespearean Dramatists,” and so on 
downto “The Lake School of Poets, with 
their most notable Contemporaries.”” Mrs. 
Richardson’s treatment of these studies was in 
an eminent degree instructive and attractive, ex- 
pressing in brief space and in a vivid, pic- 
turesque, yet temperate style the results of her 
long and loving study of the masterpieces in 
English literature. Her last lecture closed 
with a beautiful and earnest appeal to her 
audience to join her in trying to induce women 
who read to read noble and wise books, rather 
tham’the printed trash upon which so many 
women now waste theirtime. The ladies pres- 
ent joined in a testimonial of thanks to Mrs. 
Richardson and in a request for the repetition 
of the course. 


---.When the dafly papers the other day 
announced that the late Daniel Blaisdell, treas- 
urer of Dartmouth College, had misappropri- 
ated $30,000 of the college funds every gradu- 
ate felt shocked and grieved. Mr. Blaisdell for 
forty years had been a courtly and honest gen- 
tleman of the elder day, and had seemed to be 
an impersonation of probity and conservative 
thrift. As things now stand, somebody seems 
to have attacked the dead man with indecent 
haste. When Mr. Blaisdell’s successor was ap- 
pointed, it was thought prudent to review care- 
fully thestate of the college finances. Certain 
difficulties were~efitountered in this examina- 
tion; but as yet there is no. proof that Mr. 
Blaisdell ever appropriated any money to his 
own use. So there is nothing to do but to wait 
patiently for developments. The college will 
lose nothing in any event and will not fear the 
truth. 


....Dr. Bacon, as reported in, The Tribune, told 
the New Haven theological students in a recent 
lecture that he would not receive a member 
from a Universalist church on the strength of a 
letter, but only on profession of faith. His rea- 
son, however, as stated in the report, is not the 
heresy of the Universalists* which gives them 
their name; but their looseness in admitting 
members without reasonable evidence of regen- 
eration. In fact, he put under the same disabil- 
ity a large portion of the Episcopal churches, 
against whose orthodoxy he would utter no 
complaint. We imagine that Dr. Ryder would 
not very seriously object to any such prodding 
as Dr. Bacon gives his church, if it will only 
excite somewhat more its spiritual activity. Dr. 
Bacon has hit the weakest point in both these 
churches. 

...As we briefly mentioned, last week, the 
late pastor of the Hanson-Place Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, wrote a letter in The Hxaminer and 
Chronicle, in which he stated, among other 
things, that it was his faithfulness in rebuking 
sin and administering church discipline that cost 
him his position. The last number of that 
paper contains a reply, signed by the president, 
secretary, treasurer, and the four other trustees 
of the church, and by the seven deacons, stating 
that his communication ‘“‘is an utter perversion 
of the truth, as well by distortion and exag- 
geration of things which have occurred as by 
the invention and assertion of others which had 
no existence save in the imagination of the 
writer.’’ Which is, we should say, not a very 
roundabout way of saying that he is a fearful 
liar. And they ought to know. 

...-A Washington correspondent of a New 
York paper says, in a grandiose style becoming 
the occasion : 

‘‘ When Terentius Varro came defeated from 
the battle of Cannz the citizens turned out in 
a body to thank him, tho his banners were 
lost, that he had not d of the Republic. 
And when the President of the United States 
said the other day thathe thought the country 
was. safe, notwit nem a Democratic House 
of Representatives, he felt it as patriotically as 
did the peo: le of Rome in the of that Re- 
public and the days of Terentius Varro,” 





But then the difference between the days of 
T. V. and U. 8. G. lies in the fact that now citi- 
zens do not turn out to thank President Grant 
for his patriotic remark that the country is safe; 
the conviction that it was safe being generally 
entertained before. 


--+»The Observer argues strongly that the 
proposed Advisory Council called by Plymouth 
Church will be without weight and ought not 
to have been called. It insists that there can be 
no peace as to this scandal until the facts have 
been fully exposed, which was not done in the 
exparte investigation made by the churth, and 
which could not be done in the criminal trial, 
inasmuch as nearly half the available evidence 
was excluded. It says that it is not impossible 
to reach the truth, and that “with the sincere 
co-operation of both parties all witnesses re- 
quired could be readily induced to appear 
voluntarily.” It adds: “Until such inquiry is 
had the good name of the pastor of Plymouth 
Church will be clouded, and the zeal of the 
church will thicken; not disperse it.’ 


--»-Governor Chamberlain, of South Caro- 
lina, is a statesman of that honest, independ- 
ent sort that is needed to save his party or his 
state. A.party may need a good cuffing at 
times, for its good, and Mr. Chamberlain admin- 
isters it faithfully and kindly. The thick-and- 
thin partisan cannot understand such a man; 
and we might have expected that the Washing- 
ton Republican would have been provoked at 
his refusal to commission Whipper and Moses 
as judges. It calls him a “ political coward”— 
which is about the last thing he is—and a 
“smooth, oily traitor.” We have not forgotten 
in what dirty terms it was ridiculing and abus- 
ing Henry Wilson a few weeks ago. 


.-»-Piety and pleasure have struck a partner- 
ship at Santa Barbara, Cal., as we learn from The 
Press of that city, which will command the at- 
tention of the getters-up of church fairs further 
East. The Baptist church gives a dinner in the 
basement floor of the Odd Fellows building on 
the same evening that a famous ball comes off 
in the hall above. They will, says The Press, 
‘continue their feast into the late hours of the 
night for the special accommodation of the 
patrons of the ball. It is a good idea, and they 
will deserve et as it will be a great con- 
venience to the dancers to be able to get supper 
so near, especially as the streets are likely to 
be very muddy. Every one is looking for- 
ward to the evening in anticipation of a really 
good time, and they will not be disappointed.” 


....Mr. Swinburne, it is said, has joined the 
Church of England ; not, as might have been 
supposed, through the door of Ritualism, but in 
consequence of the influence exerted upon him 
by Dr. Jowett,a Broad Churchman. Swinburne 
was in early life a Roman Catholic and belongs 
to one of the best families in England. The 
Roman journals, somehow, never learn of con- 
versions to the Anglican Church, but scream 
themselves hoarse whenever anybody goes over 
tothem. The days of the secession of men like 


Manning and Newman and Faber are over, and 


for fifteen or twenty years: the Church of 
England has not lost a single man of intellectual 
prominence or pious fervor. 

....We see that the Methodists do not seem 
to be at all “set up’’ by the statement made by 
Bishop Gilbert Haven that probably Bishop Eras- 
mus, of the Greek Church, secretly ordained 
John Wesley as bishop, and so gave the Meth- 
odist Church the regular succession. The Rev. 
W. McDonald, in Zion’s Herald, pretty complete- 
ly refutes the notion and brings Wesley’s own 
denials of the fable. The fact is that Methodists 
would not give a flip of a finger for all the 
apostolical succession in the Greek, Roman, and 
Coptic communions, with the Jansenist, Old 
Catholic, and Anglican thown iff, and are not at 
all complimented at the notion of being saddled 
with the superstition. 

....The Rev. E. K. Elliott, vicar of Broad- 
water, has preached a sermon charging the 
Ritualists with holding the doctrine of Tran- 
substantiation. The Rev. R. E. Sanderson, 
vice-principal of St. Nicholas College, feels 
grieved at this, and writes a letter to the vicar 
showing that “the doctrine of the Real Pres- 
ence is distinct from that of Transubstantia- 
tion.” It is gratifying to learn that the vicar 
now thinks he sees a difference in the doctrine. 

“ Behold the child, by Nature’s kindly law, 

Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.” 

...-The following from an article on Old 
Violins, by the Rev. H. R. Haweis, in the last 
Contemporary Review, is about as comical a speci- 
men of English ignorance of American geog- 
raphy as we have ever met: 


‘Fifteen hundred acres of land in Cincinnati 
were on one occasion given for a Stainer ; — 


as the city of Pittsburgh is now built mn 
land, we may confidently say that has 
turned out to be the heaviest price ever paid for 
a violin.” 


....The London Atheneum contains a long 
letter from the Rev. Selah Merrill, of the 
American Palestine Exploration Society, giving 
a hasty sketch of the itinerary of the expedition 
in it reconnoissance survey of the Hauran ali the 
way from Herman to Es Salt. The party were 
very successful in taking photographs of all 
important places. There are ne new identifica- 
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tions proposed, as is wise of one who has but 
just reached the field. ' 

-++«The State Charities’ Aid Association, 52 
East 20th street, has assumed the laudable task 
of providing reading matter for thevinfhates of 
hospitals and other public institutions. They 
appeal to the public for books, old magazines 
and illustrated papers, Our readers who do not 
preserve a file of Taz INDEPENDENT will do well 
tosend their copies, when read, to Mrs. Francis A. 
Barlow, or the Association will send for such 
matter as they may be informed of. 

--..-Mr. M. D. Conway has been lately engaged 
in demolishing the Devil; and has succeeded, 
we hear, to his entire satisfaction. We suggest 
that Mr. Conway next try his hand on the devil- 
ish. This would be a much more practical 
work; and we have some gentlemen of this 
classin mind of whose demolition we could hear 
with great pleasure. : 

-..-Ex-Governor Dix lectures next Monday 
evening in Dr. Rogers’s church in this city 
(Fifth Avenue and Twenty-first Street) on “‘ The 
Political and Social Evils of our Times.’’ He 
will be worth hearing. 

...-President McCosh says that ‘“‘ most of the 
great statesmen of the past age”’ were trained 
in the two open societies of his college. Let us 
see : James Madison, Aaron Burr—the Doctor 
will have to tell us who the rest were. 

--.-It was a curious misprint in our issue of 
two weeks ago, but one which our readers 
probably detected, by which Col. Higginson was 
made to say that he was brought up to hold 
Calvinism “in honor,” instead of horror. 





Acligions Sutelligence. 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH AFFAIRS. 


Tue action of Plymouth Church in attempt 
ing to anticipate the mutual council asked by 
Mrs. Moulton by a so-called advisory council, 
which is really an ez parte council, calls forth se- 
vere censure. We make room for a protest pub- 
lished in The Congregationalist, which we look 
upon as of so serious a character and so abso- 
lutely unanswerable that it will almost certain- 
ly prevent any respectable response to the call 
for this “‘advisory’’ council; or, if such mem- 
bers are chosen as it is known will accept, 
its deliverances will be utterly without weight 
or character. The Congregationalist endorses 
the following article, ‘‘In the Nature of a Pro- 
test,” as “‘ entirely fair, candid, and just,” and 
says that “it is the result of a comparison of 
views between several fentlemen of large expe- 
rience in Congregationalism and of the very 
highest standing before our churches,’’ "ose 
names, if given, “would arrest attention and 
awaken confidence.”’ It is as follows: 


“The recent action of Plymouth Church in 
calling an advisory council, r consenting toa 
mutual council in the case of Mrs. Moulton, and 
while corresponding with reference to the form 
of the letter-missive for the latter and the time 
and place of holding it, may well call out an 
emphatic protest from every true Congregation- 
alist. If allowed to become a precedent, the 
rights and liberties of every churchmember in 
our denomination would be jeoparded, and that 
part of our polity which has been developed for 
their protection would be undermined and over- 
thrown. 

“That this language is none too strong a 
plain statement of the facts in the case will 
make perfectly clear.’ 

“An aggrieved member of Plymouth Church 
applied, as was her right, for a mutual council. 

wo weeks later the church accepted her re- 
quest and framed certain questions to be sub- 
mitted. At the meeting of the church imme- 
diately following her reception of this reply the 
applicant communicated to the church her un- 
derstanding of the question at issue, and asked 
the church to select its proportion of the dele- 

tes to the accepted council. Plymouth Church 

eliberated thirteen days;.rejected the appli- 

cant’s form of the questions, and insisted upon 
its own; but conceded still a mutual council 
and referred to a committee the designation of 
time, place, etc. Then, without waiting for this 
issue to be adjusted and while still affirming its 
consent to this mutual council, the church, on 
motion of Mr. Beecher, adopted resolutions ap- 
pointing a committee to draw up a letter-mis- 
sive convening another council. This commit- 
tee reported in twenty-four hours. Its recom- 
mendations were adopted. They fix the date of 
the advisory council so as, er the circum- 
stances, necessarily to secure vee be in its 
proceedings to those of the accep’ mutual 
council, 

“ Professedly, the — to be submitted 
to the latter are excluded. Really, they are in- 
cluded. A ome difference is guarded, but & 
substantial identity is secured. 

“For example, the third question proposed 
by the church for the~mutual council is: 
Whether the church had a —s drop the te 
plicant under its agers ed rule 





tothe mutual council. 
“Aga, the second question for the mutual 
council is i 9 


mted, as res its 
in the fifth topic su to the ad 
council. 

“Without multiplying {llustrations, it is 
enough to say that any one who compares the 
wht MT th Church insists presenting to 
which Plymou on 
the mutual council are mainly a concrete state- 





ment of what it has now tekén measures pre: 
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(ex parte because chosen by one of the parties in- 
te ) has legitimate p y toa mutual one 
thus precisely reversing d 
righteous rule. 

‘Still further, this a pam comet can reall 
control the proce of the mutual coun 
—deciding ri advance questions which the 


which our Con onal system — for 
oppressed Py must be wholly —> 

This might be extended justl 
most of the matter a 


that he be dropped 
sagt Over Ip a Were he er oe 

fan d have a right toa mutual council; 
this new device a council can be introduc 
the church. alone, under whose 
itself—provided 


“It were easy 40 raise other objections; but 
enough has been stated to show the nature and 
relations of what is called by the press ‘Ply- 
mouth’s new step.’ 

un om, meen dary oad to sanction this de- 
Fes "to it, eertoodiy on carefully colle te 
character and consequences? 

‘We make no objection, under other circum- 
—— to an advisory council on the of 

gen Church, or any other ch pro- 

vided such a council be restricted to Sie 
mate sphere; but it “snasgedr ty Le Aaa iy a 
perversion of the office and — 
or degree it shal antlelpate = muta aa 
or 
cide t i ths auestio Saas sate tte be sub. 
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...»Mr. Osborne Morgan’s bill to allow Non- 
conformist ministers to hold religious services at 
the burial of their people in the parish ceme- 
teries is provoking the warmest opposition from 
the clergy of the Established Church. The bill 
was defeated last session only by a majority of 
fourteen, and it is greatly feared that it may 
pass atthe session. It is said that the most 
disastrous consequences will surely follow its 

passage. According to one authority, England 
will find herself without qa church and without 
a God if something is not done to resist the 
ever-growing claims of Dissenters. According 
to the Rev Mr. Ryle, commonly avery mild-man- 
nered man, all Nonconformists are banded to- 
gether to seek the destruction of the national 
church. He says: 

“ There are hundreds of — isolated par- 
— in which the position of the rector or 

= is made one of endless vexation in conse- 

uence of the 
chapel and a 
— may be the soundest of divines, the best 
reachers, the most active of pastors, the 
oliest of livers, the kindest of men; but from 
anuary to December he has to on his 
a: in the face of unceasing ing, aggresel ve Reoee 
\ytizing, petty opposition from t 
This is so unkind of the Nonconformist that 
Mr. Ryle feels justified in describing him as one 
who has “joined a league for the purpose of 
destroying my church, stripping me of my pro- 
fessional income, and turning me and my family 
out into the streets.” Of course, the average 
carnal mind finds it hard to see how it would eb- 
croach upon the rights of the clergy or be injurt- 
ous to the Church of England to allow a Noncon- 
formist minister to read a burial service over the 
dead of his people, or how the church does 
not oppose the chapel as much as the chapel 
does the church. But then the natural man 
always finds it difficult to receive the things of 
this spirit. 

..The new order in the Protestant church 
of Prussia whereby the control of the churches 
is left to the congregations themselves does 
not work very happily. When the new vestry 
meetings were about to be organized the Or- 
thodox element was not a little afraid of Lati- 
tudinarian majorities. To prevent this result, 
the clergy were admonished to insist upon the 
strictest interpretation of the clause excluding 
skeptics. Nota few ministers were inclined to 
follow this advice, and it was only due to the 
menacing attitude assumed by the Liberals, who 
defied the clergy to do anything of the kind, 
that the Conservative programme was not car- 
ried out. Meanwhile the Evangelicals are 
much alarmed at the great falling off in the 
number of theological students at the uni- 
versities. It is suggested that the Ortho- 
dox vestry meetings should endeavor to make 
the clerical calling attractive- by increasing 
salaries and doing #way with the $500 livings 
upon which curates are condemned to starve in 
not a few villages of the Old Provinces.. Al- 
ready, as we are told, many parsonages’ are 
empty, and more are becoming so every day. In 
1831 the eight Prussian utiversities boasted of 
2,208 theological students ; in the winter of 1873 
there were only 740. In Giessen there’ were 80 
in 1850, against 10in 1878. What is more signifi- 
cant than anything else is that of the Prussian 
students of theology who matriculated in the 
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abandoned theology before ordina- 
tion, that ministers’ sons are nowadays least 
likely to becomé ministers, and that theelergy 
get few recruits from the cultivated classes. 
All classes admit that disestablishment ‘is 
coming. Unfortunately there is no deep-seated 
religious interest among the German people, and 
what the Church will do when left to itself is a 
problem from which the religious mind in Ger- 
many shrinks with terror. 
.-The new Old South church, Boston, is a 
affair, and its interior is in resplend- 
ent contrast.to the old building. Some of our 
exchanges are rather worried over the way it 
may affect the modern Puritans. One. says: 
“‘Tts whole cost probably approaches a million. 
A traveled friend says its ‘lanthorn,’ on the 
main building, and its tall campanile, higher 
than the granite shaft on Bunker Hill, are equal 
in striking architectural effect to almost any- 
thing of the kind in Europe. The interior is 
grand and lavishly ornamented. It will require 
a long time for the audience to lose the im- 
pression of the interior of the building so far as 
to yield themselves to its appropriate services of 
worship. It will be difficult to preserve the 
simplicity of Gospel discourse and evangelical 
work in so gorgeous a temple, But Solomon 
and Israel worshiped im such a sanctuary and 
the cloud of God’s presence filled it. We trust 
the Divine Person symbolized by that cloud will 
honor these consecrated walls,” etc. But the 
most polychromatic Congregational churches in 
New York and Brooklyn are not the most 
wicked, nor the plainest the most pious. 


..-Mr, Nevin, of the Pres chureh at 
Sewickly, Penn., having been charged with 
being connected with the Pittsburgh Leader, a 
paper issuing a Sunday edition, a committee 
was appointed to investigate the case. A re- 
port was made that, Mr. Nevin not being an 
acting or responsible editor nor holding any 
controlling interest in the paper, his position 
with reference to the Sabbath was the same as 
that of many other members who own stock in 
railroads and other corporations, and that it 
would be unjust to proceed against one without 
proceeding against all. This action fails to 
please the members of the Allegheny Presby- 
tery, and the church has been peremptorily 
ordered to present charges against Mr. Nevin at 
the next meeting of the Presbytery. As a fit- 
ting conclusion to this action, a resolution was 
also adopted condemning Dr. Hopkins’s late ad- 
dress at Pittsburgh, in which he questioned the 
divine authority of the Sabbath as now ob- 
served. 


..-. When the General Synod of the (Dutch) 
Reformed Church appointed a committee to set 
its Board of: Publication to rights that Board 
waxed mad and kicked. At last it had to suc- 
cumb, and now the committee reports that the 
running expenses have been cut down one 
half, and ft recommends that the Collegiate 
church of this city—which is rich enough to do 
what it pleases—shall put up a building for 
the use of this and the other boards of the 
church. The salary previously paid to the 
secretary of the Board of Publication was 
$2,500. The Bible Society would think itself 
stingy if it paid such salaries, and it sets an 
example to other societies which, we see, excites 
the wrath of The Christian Mirror. 

.. The Church Almanae’s Episcopal statistics 
for the past year are as follows: dioceses, 45; 
missionary districts, 10; bishops 57; bishops- 
elect, 5; priests and deacons, 3,130; ordin- 
ations—deacons 101, priests 114; candidates 
for orders, 322; baptisms, 38,675 ; confirmations, 
22,508 ; communicants reported, 265,357 ; marri- 
ages, 9,708; burials, 18,969; Sunday-school 
teachers, 23,340; scholars, 218,400; contribu 
tions, $6,690,575 ; clergy deceased, 54. 

EEE 


THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tue holidays and the dull days have 
dull politically, but lively enough 
ly and in the family. Congress has 

gone; but Santa Claus has come, and such 
weather! On the sunny side of Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue for three consecutive days it 


‘was like May or September, and thousands 


were out, not merely to get ready for Christ- 
mas, but to bathe in the golden sunshine. 
It was Florida and Italy and Southern Cal- 
ifornia all in.one brought up to the latitude 
of Washington. A short week before and 
the cold was like that of Labrador. Such 
changes are cruel and Killing; but, never- 
theless, one enjoys the summer-like airs, 
without stopping to reflect on what is soon 
coming. 


Washington usually enjoys what is called a 
mild winter—that is, mild compared with 
the winter of New d. But we have 
occasionally very eather and now 
and then a severe winter. The last was one of 
the latter. Three years ago and: it was so 
mild that the dandelion blossomed every 


cts lt my dodeyerd. This one prom- 
ises to be a winter of violent extremes—the 
most dangerous weather of all. 

Congress is away, and yet a good many, 
senators and representatives stay. It does 
not pay to spend half the vacation in going 
to and returning from home. And yet I 
know of one member who spent three days 
and nights of solid travel to get home to 
wife and children. About half of the 
recess will be spent by him in going and 
returning from home. A_ considerable 
number of members are keeping house here, 
and they remain, as a matter of course; so 
we have a flavor of Congress still. The 
Speaker has gone over to Philadelphia, for 
rest; but the ex-Gpeaker is among us and so 
are many of the old chiefs in both houses. 

Poor Mr. Kerr has had a hard week of it, 
indeed! He is in poor health, and yet he 
had to take the sole responsibility of dispos- 
ing of three hundred men on the commit- 
tees.. However he might have done his 
work, some would have been displeased and 
angry. And how could he make strong 
committees out of two hundred new mem- 
bers? If the people will send up third-rate 
and inexperienced men, no Speaker can make 
them over into able, honest, and serviceable 
committeemen. The days of miracles are 
past—so we Protestants believe; and Mr. 
- Kerr cannot work miracles. If he could, I 
suspect he would give himself good health. 
On the whole, Iam disposed to give him 
credit for doing very well. He has dealt 
very fairly with the Republicans. A good 
deal of criticism has been expended on 
him for his construction of one or 
two committees; but it should re- 
membered that it is the House Which 
must take the responsibility of legis- 
lations If this Democratic House passes a 
subsidy bill, it must be responsible for it be- 
fore the country, and the fixing up of a com- 
mittee one way or another can have but lit- 
tle effect on the final result. The Democrats 
came into power on a cry of reform, and if 
they neglect the plain duty before them 
their ‘tenure of office will be exceedingly 
short. And they have lamentably failed al- 
ready on one point. They are the most 
wretched civil-service reformers we have 
ever seen. They are turning out all ‘the old 
employés of the House, to make room for 
Democrats. The Administration allowed 
hundreds of Democrats to remain in the 
departments because of faithful and long 
service; but these reforming Democrats of 
the House are clearing everybody out and 
are quarreling fiercely over the “spoils.” 
Nobody who has sense is disappointed. Who 
could believe that good could come out of 
the old Negro-hating Democratic party? 
Practically, it still believes in the infamous 
Dred Scott decision. The Negrois not a 
man. He has no soul and no rights worthy 
of notice from white people. God may 
think of him; but white Americans can’t 
afford to do it. 

The President is traveling much of late, 
and he thrives under it. He was over a day 
or two at the Centennial Banquet, in Phila- 
delphia; and then again to New York, to at- 
tend the Pilgrim Dinner, on the 22d. The 
cares of state sit easily on his shoulders, 
and neither the flatteries of friends nor the 
criticisms of foes seem todisturb him. The 
House of Representatives votes down “a 
third term” overwhelmingly, and Bishop 
Haven sets it up; but Gen. Grant gives no 
sign. Most of our public men could not 
endure the irritating discussion of the 
question; but would say, once for all 
and with an emphasis which would silence 
it: ‘‘Gentlemen, I will have none of 
of it. I will not take another term!” This 
is not Gen. Grant’s style. He hears every- 
thing with complacency, endures abuse 
without a word, and, so far as one can see, is 
not visibly affected by praise. Though he 
sticks long, far too long, sometimes, to a 
friend, he will not step in to save him if he 
is really guilty of wrong-doing or if he has 
come at last to believe him guilty. In the 
whisky-fraud trials he has a deep interest, 
because of his friends; but he has said re- 
peatedly: ‘‘I cannot interfere. Justice 
must be done.” It must be that he is sin- 
cere in this, though it cannot be pretended 
that he enjoys the distress of those who 
is here on a brief visit; but he soon goes 
back to St. Louis, to take his trial. His 
position is a fearful one; but he expects to 
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be acquitted. But he can never be acquit- 
ted of imprudence in his conduct and of 
keéping very bad company. Let us hope 
that it will prove to be no worse. 


D. W. B. 
Wasuiveron, D. C., Dec. 2th, 1875. 


Publisher's Department. 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


CLUB RATES. 

THE attention of our subscribers is partic 
ularly called to a change in price of som 
of the periodicals offered by us in con 
nection with THE INDEPENDENT. See pags 
$1 of this paper. The rates given will be 
rigidly adhered to. 











“GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED 
SONGS.” 


ALTHOUGH the notice of reduction in 
price of THe INDEPENDENT, with Moody 
and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel Hymns and Sacred 
Songs” as a premium to each person sending 
us $8.00 for a year’s subscription, was only 
published in issue of Oct. 28, we are pleased 
to state that orders for this popular book 
are fairly pouring in upon us, and that our 
friends in all parts of the country are send- 
ing us their names as new subscribers or 
renewing their old subscriptions and get- 
ting the ‘‘Gospel Hymns and Sacred 
Songs” asa premium. We do not mean 
that there shall be any delay on our part 
and expect to put the book in the hands of 
the subscriber just as soon after the order 
is received as is possible. 











SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check. 








r SANITARY CORSET. 


Dr. L. C. WaRrnER, a trustworthy physi- 
cian and author, of this city, has invented 
a new style of corset, intended to be all that 
a lady could desire in such an article, with- 
out being in the least injurious to the health. 
The entire weight of the clothing is, by its 
use, supported by the shoulders, thus avoid- 
ing the injurious effects of pressure upon the 
stomach and hips. The manner in which 
the front of the corset is formed is the de- 
light of every lady. 

The firm have received many very ex- 
travagant letters of commendation, none of 
which have ever been published, by circular 
or otherwise, as orders have poured in as 
fast as they could be filled without resort to 
any other recommendation than that which 
the ladies who have tried them have volun- 
tarily given. In some localities they have 
almost superseded all other styles of corsets. 

The firm’s address is Warner Bros., 763 
Broadway, New York, and their advertise- 
ment will be found on page 18 of this num- 
ber. 








INSURANCE TRUST ASSOCIATION. 


Tuts is an organization started to meet 
a long-existing warit—viz., to look after the 
interests of those tens and hundreds of 
thousands in the country who are partici- 
pants in the benefits of life insurance. It 
is said that the actual number of persons 
thus interested is more than one million. 
The association referred to is advertised in 
our columns, and those in want of informa- 
tion in regard to what it proposes to do will 
send to Mr. E. G. Comstock, its manager, 
from whom a circular will be sent giving 
full particulars. 


Sanatoea SPRINGS In WINTER.—Reasons 
for Going to Dr. Strong’s Remedial Institute 
in Winter, with circular describing its Turk- 
ish, Russian, and other Baths, Electrical Ap- 
pliances, jualizer, etc., wili be sent oo ap- 
plication. ervous, Lung, Female, and 
other chronic diseases a specialty. 


“ Bornetr’s Coco. is the best and 
cheapest hair the world. 


The most painful Boils and Ulers are 
soon brought to a head and cured by Dat- 

LEy’s Macicat Pars Exrractorn. It re- 
lieves the pain immediately. 50 
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A SPLENDID HOLIDAY GIFT. 


We quote from the circular of the Lyon’s 
Sewing Machine Company: 


“‘Few tokens have been more gratefully 
received and certainly none more 
than the gift of a Sewing Machine. But 
which machine to choose was a question not 
a little difficult to decide. Usually the 
choice lay between the Shuttle Machine and 
the Single-thread Machine. With few ex- 
ceptions, the beautiful lock-stitch of the 
Shuttle Machine was yreveered to the ever- 
lasting and unavoidable raveling chain- 
stitch of the Single-thread Machine. But 
the former machine was noisy and heavy 
running; the latter, smooth and easy run- 
ning. Hence, thousands and tens of thou- 
sands were induced to abandon the machine 
they wanted, and accept instead thereof the 
machine they did not want. 

**But this question of preference was set- 
tled at once and forever as soon as it was 
known that a Shuttle Machine had been in- 
vented having ample room under the arm for 
the largest garments and running almost as 
quiet and easy as the little Single-thread Ma- 
chine, and easier by far than any sin le-thread 
machine ever yet invented if enlarged to 
equally convenient space under the arm. 
No wonder everybody wanted this new ma- 
chine, for it met a long-felt need in the fam- 
ily. It mattered not that a dozen different 
machines were left at the same house for 
trial. The Lyon MAcurne was the only one 
to remain—the universal favorite. Repeat- 
edly has it taken ‘the Highest Premium 
over all. 

‘* But these were not the only facilities of 
its rapid introduction. The engraver’s art 
was used to great advantage. itherto, to 
lift a machine from the table and faithfully 
photograph evch and ig Ae part and its 
various combinations was to give a most 
unfavorable impression. In order to suc- 
ceed, the agent with horse and wagon must 
take the machine with him. A slow pro- 
cess; a work of time. But a machine so 
utterly simple as the Lyon Macurye could 
be easily and clearly understood from the 
printed engraving. Hence, there was no 
neighborhood where this new machine could 
not be introduced, — by the Illustrated 
Catalogue, accompanied with the honest 
guaranty that the machine could be returned 
and money refunded if, after a fair trial, it 
was not preferred to any machine in the 
market.’ 


We also quote from the New York Hven- 
ing Mail, Oct. 30th, 1875 : 


‘There is probably no article of mechan- 
ism which has been subject to so man 
modifications as the sewing machine. tt 
having at once taken such an cxtensive field 
of usefulness, the ablest inventive ability of 
the land was cheerfully devoted to its ad- 
vancement, and it now appears that the 
acme of perfection has been, arrived at. 
‘But of the numerous varietieS now offered 
to the public which is really the best?’ 
queries the would-be purchaser. This ques- 
tion needs an explanatory answer. As is 
usual in mechanical devices, many adapta- 
tions of the sewing machine are best in 
different specialties; in fact, a large number 
of those now inthe market possess points 
of excellence. But as a family sewing- 
machine, simplicity, durability, effective 
ness, and usefulness in the highest manner, 
as well as a machine for the lighter 
branches of manufacture, beyond all cavil, 
the Lyon Sewing Machine, ‘The Con- 
queror,’sis far ahead of all its competitors 
for public patronage. And this conclusion 
is substantiated not only by thousands of 
patrons and the verdict of the public press, 
but by leading experts, both in this country 
and in Europe. The Conqueror is a first- 
class shuttle machine, constructed on 
the most approved scientific and practical 
principles throughout, and it is adaptable 
for the sewing ‘of all sorts of fabrics and 
materials capable of being sewed, from the 
finest lawns to sole leather. They are man- 
ufactured by the Lyon Sewing Machine 
Company, an establishment with unsurpass- 
able facilities insthe shape’of modern ma- 
chine tools, skilled artisans, unsurpassed 
executive conducture, and other unsurpass- 
able advantages.” 

The Circular, which contains numerous 
testimonials from parties who have used 
these Machines, will be sent free on appli- 
cation to the Lyon 8. M. Co., 40 East 12th 
street. 





OUR CLUB LIST. 


Tose of our subscribers who desire to 
subscribe for other papers or magazines in 
connection with THe INDEPENDENT will 
do well to examine our Club List, printed 
op another page. 

By subscribing through THe LypEPENp- 
ENT the cost will be lessened. 








FINEBOOTS AND SHOES. 


J. & J. Suater, Ladies’ French Shoes. 
Best assortment of Fine Boots and Shoes 
tor Ladies, Misses, Children, and boys, at 
most moderate prices. 858 Broadway, twe 
doors below 14th street, and 1141 Broad- 
way, corner of 26th street 





MOODY AND SANKEY'S “GOSPEL 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” 


Ix our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of Tas INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $8—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person 
sending us a year’s subscription in advance 
& copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free. 
We are pleased to state that from the time 
the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 
and new subscribers, and we are daily 
sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada. There will be no delay what- 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri- 
bers can depend upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Those who desire 
this or any other premium must designate 
specially what they want, otherwise none 
will be sent. 








TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Our subscribers will see, from our offer, 
on anotber page, that we have decided to 
send THe INDEPENDENT hereafter postage 
free. All who have paid in advance for 
more than three months, including postage, 
have been credited on our lists at the rate 
of three numbers for each year’s postage. 
See date of expiration on yellow label of 
this issue. 








. PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wrioger, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 3 new subscribers, with 
$9, ora renewal of an old subscription (not 
in afrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 
price of the Wringer being $8. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


in 


HAIR DYE. 








be detected. Made onl R 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond st., New York. 


Kunkel’s Magic Hair Restorer. 


This Hair Restorer restores hair in two or three 
applications to its natural color. It contains no lead 
or sulphur, no dirt or silver, and when hair is restored 
will last three months. It restores gray hair by three 
applications; turns light hair brown or black; red or 
Bor by to black ; ey — A, Raped ranverel color. 
of a 6 “shottles fo for “Der Depot 916 G18 Vine Street, Phil’ 


“NEW 
AUTOMATIC.” 


WILLCOX & GIBBS §. M. CO. 
invite the public to inspect 
this marvel of Sewing Ma- 
chine mechanism --- un- 
questionably the greatest 
invention in Sewing Ma- 
chines since their intro- 
duction. Completely revo- 
lutionizes the art of ma- 
chine sewing. 
delighted. 

Call and See. 
MAIN OFFICE : 


0. 658 BROADWAY (cor, Bond), New York. 
BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES. 











LEXI 


the People’s Remedy for Intermal and External Use, 


POND’S EXTRACT CURES 
pies: sree ond) bl 3 inGpemmanione : ond 
‘om any 0: ae 
lose, Guten, Linen. howe ain, Nidneya, Womb, etc. ; 
Congestions, y - tk 
POND’S EXTRACT INVALUABLE 


Foe Dysentery and ad atism; Inflammation 
of Eyes and — nee nae of Ovaries; 
yacinal Leuce aricose Veins; Sore 


Ni 

BOND’s anenenegen for sale by all first-class 

Druggists, and recommended by all its, Phy- 
sicians, and ad overs body, who has ever it 

PAMP History and Uses 
mailed fres on application, if not found at your 
Druggist’s. POND’S EXTRACT co., 

New York and London. 





Prospectus on applicati 


RAVEN 


ORGANS. 


7 Stops, 2 Sets Reeds. 
PRICE $130. 


Send for Circular to 


RAVEN & CO., 


(SUCCESSORS TO RAVEN & BACON), 
110 West 14th street, New York. 











- ALBRO & BROTHERS, 


DEALERS IN 


TEAS, COFFEES, AND CROCERIES, 


No. 156 BOWERY, 


West Side, Fourth Door above Broome St., 


NEW YORK 


would respectfully invite your attention to the following List of Prices. 


NEW TEAS. 





Oolong Tea. Young Hyson Tea. 

Good Quality.............. $ .36 cts. per Pound, | Good Quality............. $ = ets. per Pound. 

ae pea 48 ‘“ Fine PS re). oo Cas a 
ak Fine Quality........ 60 “ Extra Fine Quality........ ps “ 
Choice sine PP ot 16 ‘e Choice ae eeeeee 88 ® 
Best ' beet iat Kast 2g 88 “ Best = Re 1.00 ne 

Creen and Black Mixed Teas. 

Engileh Bropkiest Tea. Good Quality............. $ .36 cts. oe Found. 
Good Quality.............. $ .36 cts. per Pound. el i 48 

; + i lea Aa i dl 
Fine Ss eeedinnlaiipes 455: 8 . Extra Fine Quality wep lie 6. , 
Extra Fine Quality sececnels 60 Best __ pase peel "80 i 

oeesdtes 80 “ 

am Hyson and Imperial Teas. 

Uncolored Japan Tea. Good Quality..........-.-. $ .48 cts. per Pound. 
Fine Quality..... Vecvecees $ .60.cts. per Pound. | wing gg sk ccc nene 60 “ 
Extra Fine Quality ........ 80 we Extra Fine Quality geen eee “ 
Best Mt se peneee 1.00 v  Dlpe done oF 88 
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ROASTED AND GROUND EVERY MORNING. 


All Kinds of Refined Sugars at the Refiners’ Lowest Prices. 
Any orders which you may favor us with will be promptly attended to, and if any article sent does not 
prove satisfactory you can return it and receive your money again, as all the goods sold by usare warranted 


to give entire satisfaction. 


Visitors are | 


ADVERTISE, 
VALUE OF PRINTER’S INK. 


THOSE merghants and other busines» 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
“keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or a thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to e over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan over events, or resolve to 
do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 

The following will shuw what is thought 
of Taz INDEPENDENT as an ad ig me- 
ie dium: 

FE rE ba tededo Ook, Po, ey 
w. - Si H TON, Esq, Manager, 11 ma 


cago, Dl 
Dear Sir ':-Experience in advertising extensively in 
religious political n rene gem oe pers has proved ed THE 
rie to be the most valuable to us, and we 
shall continue to _use its columns for advertising our 
lace Organs. Yours truly 
LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WHITNEY & CURRIER, Managers Western Office. 


Seer Bee Noa 
Sir — ovem!| commenced ad si 
Christian Un OV graphes 








in the 
and INDEPENDENT) m: 7 water-proo 
preparation, “ eye tm ” and resolved that, if 
y returns from the advertibeme nts Were remunera- 
at Stickw Ait & Coe M and 
v. Ww 's Mu e 
Stafford’s Ohemical Writing Flul —_ 
Sufficient time has elapsed to enable me to forma 
correct opinion the value of 


‘e-name@ 
as adv media 8) ties 
Manne whos’ Tate derived Sr, special rom te 
Sivectissmans in THE INDEPENDENT than 


RD, Chemi 
Pearl Street, 


W. L. HEATON, Gent Western Adv’ t for 
he me. 9 Ag’t fi 


Dear Sir The | fravet I received from my adver- 
tisement in THE INDEPENDENT in regard to the In- 
fallible Fire Kindlers have * averaged (a) twenty a day 
_ the past (6) six months. x 
tinued m my advertisement in ug’ wmmer 
months. It is doubtless one of the man maay bes best Radver. 
tising mediums. Very yyours, R. ITH, 
Nov. 23d, 1874. P.-O. Box 651, New y aay Ina. 


Mr. H. C. BOWEN 
Dear Sir : 
es; and d 


best 

You class of subscribers, who appear 

tobe of i yt: the a 
season 


better 
sults than any oth ooo, ‘paper of the Teligious 


press, ‘Tiaras 
I inserted vertinement of one-half e in 
Thee ee Ay ave & 


ENT.—. and 
also in sition in the former 
being most favorable), and yet the latter brought me 
center Se 6 three times the money and responses 
Yours fully, A. BURDETTE SMI 
respect Publisher of “ Pattern Bazaar. ae 


LA PorTE, InD., June 27th, 1874 
MR. HENRY C. EN, 


Publisher “THE INDEPENDENT” : 


from ‘all over the co’ rips HOP othe days ‘ale 


ready twice paid for f. t OOLLINS, 
Prop’r “ Dr. 8. B. Collins’s ‘Opium Antidote.” 


YPSILANTI, MICH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir :—We have had a large e number of commu- 
nications referring to having noticed the advertise- 


va we ie A. G. ST. 
ours Vv: . G. STARR, 
my re Sec’y Beach Carriage Co. 


NEw York, May 2ist, 1873. 
BOWEN 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 








MR. HENRY C. 


in which we advertise, ped numbering nearly four 
hundred. It is needless pasaare consider it oue 
of the eas in the count: 

ours 


Manager “ Victor” De eM. Co 
HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq., New Yo 


Sir —I am well ell pleased with, ‘tne INDEPEND- 
ENT. " do tart it has been the best rel 





Ihave used in all my advertisin experience in 
, 4, a _ aus Seo @ Opitin and gin Bie. 
ore the public. 
, Yours truly, F. EB. MARSH. 
Quincy, Mich. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THE ee MAAOR AL Aare Py 09 f Washing 


sad secular = pose. 

liberally at the time sof the the formation re the 
Company, Sas INDEPENDENT led the list in re, 
sponses. Totten Gi eters out of every 100 referred 
to THE IND 


w RE. MATT R O. sa THE 
werEs. Ai has done us the Be, rood hitherto 
te anv "religious we have ever patronized.” 


menced advertising in INDE- 
Soames h see med as if two out of every three 
men who calied at our office = bu 
NDEPENDENTS in their ds 0 
they took the paper. Our exten: 
from the ay ry our first advertising 


DEPEND! 
NA 1A rominent ga ube advertises 
ae Aci Ate York daily pa 


B INDEP On cal 
‘the bill, Phe "stated that THE. INDEPENDENT 
pay tne me him more good than all 
toate i 


WESTERN eee LIFE INS. 
nope “We pkg INDEPENDENT the 





pat a est paper for aparmes in New 
City.’ 

4 DETTE SMITH. Publisher of Fashions 

* munnens ys: * ote INDEPEND EPENDENT yielded me 

‘of your reader at ~f. 


ment of ‘only two one Tam 
excellent 


weal 
shall ti. it more heavily 1 in in tho futare 
. s d Co issioner, 
oe, ph AR (Lan — com us 


most valuable vot all the Tee eg? 
B. 5 ee IN ( : “The results 
en Seeding our anticipations. ‘We es. es- 
tat aoc easel boat medina” 
Lso Cc jeye- 
wi 2: Boy At iter inserting. & ulty 
lies 0: circulation ia New ork. 
oe Erne ant Gatenaratae 
‘Oo 
most business. state that 
ment iL ENT has proved the best payingof 
a Pa. one of newts: 


PS RETA pub 


tnement ip 
ST. LOUIS MUTUAL LIEB L AL, LIEK 


iNDEPENDENT did us more 
paper we ever patronized, 
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BANK-NOTES AND GREENBACES. 


I> there is any difference between these’ 
twe classes of notes a’to' the question of 
security and certainty of payment, the dif- 
ference is*in favor/of batk-n6tes. Both 
have behind them the credit of the Govern- 
ment—the one directly and the other in the 
form of a guaranty. In addition to this, 
the whole capital of every bank stands be- 
hind its notes, a portion of which, in the 
form of United States bonds, is deposited 
with the Governmentas a guaranty for their 
redemption. Still further, the banks are 
liable; like all other debtors, whether cor 
porations or individuals, to coercive legal 
measures for the purpose of compelling 
them to pay their debts, including their note 
circulation. They are within the reach of 
the processes of law for the collection of 
debts. No capital stands hehind the green- 
back except the general wealth of the coun- 
try; and not a dollar of this wealth can be 
reached and made available for its payment 
until it is placed in the Treasury of the 
United States by taxation. The Govern- 
ment is poor and to-day absolutely insolvent, 
except in its taxing power. No creditor can 
compel it to levy a tax or pay the first farth- 
ing of its indebtedness. There are no legal 
remedies against its delinquencies, even if 
it should choose to repudiate its whole debt. 
The comparison in these respects between 
the two classes of notes is decidedly in favor 
of the bank-note. 

The bank-note when it is issued goes out 

in the character of a loan to the borrowing 
party, and for the payment thereof the bank 
at the time receives adequate security. It 
not only has the right in law to be repaid to 
the full amount of the loan; but it has the 
further right, growing out of whatever 
security» it takes: for the guaranty of such 
repayment. It consequently recetves at the 
time of the loan the means of paying the 
notes issued and retains them. While. it 
sells its credit in the form of notes, it re- 
ceives and retains their equivalent, and 
with this it is. prepared to redeem ‘its’ ndte 
circulation. The Government, on the other 
hand, when issuing its notes, does not make 
loans to anybody, and does not receive an 
equivalent for their payment. Its notes go 
out either to pay debts already contracted, 
or to make purchases of articles which it 
nceds: to consume and which .it does con- 
sume. In either case it is left without the 
means of paying its note-issues, except by 
the exercise of the taxing power. In plain 
words, it ‘‘runs its face” for the time being, 
for the want of cash in its Treasury. Hav- 
ing nothing else to pay, it pays out its credit 
and lives upon its credit. Government 
issues are always the evidenee of fiscal 
poverty. The people as individuals may be 
rich; but the Government is poor, as proved 
by the fact that it has to borrow funds with 
which to pay its expenses, and issue evi- 
dences of debt therefor against itself. No 
government would do this with a full 
treasury. 

The bank-note transfers capital in the 
form of a Joan to those who are engaged in 
the manufacturing and mercantile opera- 
tions of society, and takes a security at the 
time of the transfer in another capital. The 
bank, being in good credit, lends its credit; 
and the borrower uses it to hisadvantage. 
The bank-note is, hence, the currency of 
productive business, since it goes out for 
business purposes. The greenback, on the 
other hand, is the currency of fiscal insolo- 
ency and consumption. It goes out to pay 
debts or buy things that are immediately 
consumed. This was the fact at the,time of 
the original issue and it is the facet with 
every reissue. Every greentaék in circula- 
tion ‘advertises the poverty of the Govern 
ment in the fact that it has no present means 
of payment: What, ity originally received 
for these isgues it has long since. consumed, 
and to-day has not a dollar of he capital in 
its possession. 

From this,difference results ‘another very 
important difference between the two ag 
of notes. Bank-aotesare 
and if the people have more than they want 
for practical use they can return them to 
the banks for payment, and thus they can 
Siew nat set 
according to théir o The? 
cannot crowd upon themyand keep in thelr 
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priser more notes than they chaoee.to 
have, any more than a hatter can make the 
people buy more hats than they want. The 
banks, in respect to their circulation, are 
paying institutions. Tle greenbacks in 
their form are’not demand liabilities; and in 
respect to them the Government is not a pay- 
ing institution, and will not be until itis ready 


‘to count oat the coin dollar for dollar for 


every greenback presented. They are, hence, 
unredeemed and at present irredeemable 
promises; and this is the reason of their de- 
preciation, as compared with the value of 
the thing promised. As it respects the ques- 
tion of volume, the people have no control 
over thém and business has no control over 
them. In this particular they are as inelastic 
and stiff as a bar of iron. A paper circula- 
tion that is not redeemable follows the law 
made by the issuer theréof, and not the law 
made by the public. 

We submit these contrasts for the special 
consideration of those financiers who glorify 
the greenback and despise the bank-note. 
We have no doubt that the latter, especially 
under our national banking system, is the 
better form of paper circulation. 

Tee 


MONEY MARKET. 


PRactTIcauLy the financial year comes to 
anend the day before Christmas, and the 
intervening week before the beginning of 
the new year is a season of comparative 
idleness. 'The past week has been chiefly 
notable for the rising rates of interest on 
call loans and the falling rates for gold. 

There are some financial writers who 
regard the increasing rates of interest as a 
favorable indication for trade; but it de- 
pends altogether upon the cause of the 
advance in the rates of interest whether 
it is to be regarded as a healthy symp- 
tom or otherwise. Money is dear at 
present because it is scarce, and not 
because an increase of business makes 
a better demand for it. The rates on 
call loans have been extremely irregular 
during the week—on some days as high as 
7 per cent. and 1-82 being paid, and on others 
as low as 8 per cent. being the offering 
rates; but the average rate has been 7 per 
cent., gold. The cause of these wide fluc- 
tuations has been the manipulations by the 
stockbrokers, rather than any diminution or 
excess of the supply of currency, 

The leading operator on the Stock Ex- 
change, who has been confined to his house 
by illness for a fortnight, finds it difficult to 
carry the great burden of stocks with which 
he is loaded up, and his brokers have hard 
work to borrow on any terms. Many of 
the money-lenders in Wall Street refuse to 
take Union Pacific stock as collateral se- 
curity on any terms; and, as a matter of 
of course, when money has to be bor- 
rowed upon such security the rate 
of interest must be high. But there 
has been no great difficulty in borrowing at 
7 per cent. currency by any respectable 
house, offering good collaterals. In dis- 
counts the rates for first-class business notes 
are from 6 to 8 per cent. . 

Some of our banks have resorted to the 
expedient of distributing to their sock- 
holders a large part of their surplus capital, 
in order to avoid paying taxes upon it. One 
of them, the New York County Bank, made 
a dividend of 100 per cent., the Greenwich 
of 80 per cent., the Second National of 100 
per cent., and some others have made extra 
dividends for a similar reason. The Chem- 
ical, which has a capital of $300,000 anda 
surplus of $3,500,000, does not make any 
public announcement of its dividends, 
regular or extra. All of our banks declare 
their usual dividends, which may be accepted 
as evidence of their having done a profitable 
business during the year. . 

The chief interest in Wall Street has cen- 
tered in the speculating movements in the 
stock of the Lake Shore Railroad. The 
clique undertaking to put up the price of 
the shares, not having the co-operative sup- 
port of the president of the company, have 
not succeeded in their scheme, and the price 
has dropped as‘low as 58, at which point a 
weak operator was caught “‘short,” and on 
attempting to ‘‘ cover” was compelled to fail 
on @ recovery in the price to 59. Beyond 


the operations in Lake Shore there is hardly | 
anything doing in the way of speculations 
anlage yo a and the amount of 


many year. There , 
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foiniath dividend-paying securities, and es- 
pecially for railroad mortgage bonds. In thts 
class: of securities the New York Central 
first mortgages maintain the high quotations 
of 125 and take the lead of all corporate 
bonds. 

The gold market has been free from ex- 
citements all the week, and the price of 
coin gradually declined to 118 at the close. 

As usual on the eve of a holiday, money 
became easier at the close of business on 
Friday, as loans would have to lie over until 
Monday.. The rate early in the day was 7 
per cent., but at the close the offerings were 
abundant at 4 per cent. 

The Bank Statement of Friday exhibited 
a very heavy loss in legal tenders—about 
$1,200,000; but, as there was a decrease in 
deposits to the extent of $8,600,000 and an’ 
increase of $654,000 in specie, the surplus 
reserve showed a gain of $354,600. The 
actual loss im reserve was $544,200. The 
payment of the January interest commenced 
at the Sub-treasury on Monday, the 27th, 
and the next Statement will probably show 
an increase in specie; but it is not yet time 
to look for the return flow of greenbacks. 

After the Bank Statement came out on 
Friday the terms on call loans were easier; 
but the rates on call on miscellaneous se- 
curities cannot be quoted under 6 to 7 per 
cent. Gold opened on Monday at 112§ to 
1124. ~ 

The payments by the Treasury Depart- 
ment in January will be large; but, as the 
shipments on foreign account of gold will 
be correspondingly heavy, the markets are 
not likely to be seriously affected by any 
Government disbursements. 

The Tregsury Department will pay out 
the following gold interest, being the half- 
yearly dividends on the stocks named: 
Three per cent. om... ..$233,681,350 188s. . . $8,510,440 





Three per cent. om...... 202,663,100 1865s.... 6,079,893 
Three per cent. om...... 310,622,750 1867s.... aS 
Three per cent. on. . 97,474,000 = 18688.... 1,124,220 

Total...... «+ -$834,441,200 $25,083,235 


More than "half these stocks are held in 
Europe in the coupon forms and most of the 
coupons will be cashed by the Syndicate in 
London and Frankfort, to be turned into 
the Treasury in settlement for the new 5 
per cents. 

The Treasury will also pay on the first of 
January three per cent. half-yearly cur- 
rency interest advanced on $64,623,512 for 
the Pacific roads, $1,969,352. 

The Sub-Treasury paid January gold in- 
terest last year $16,329,000 out of the total 
of $25,088,000, beginning, as will be the 
case this year, late in December and con- 
tinuing the payments through the month of 
January. Of the currency interest $1,449,- 
000 was paid here last year out of 
$1,969,000. 

The Bowery Savings Bank has given 
notice that it will not pay interest on sums 
above $3,000 after the 1st of Jaiiuary. This 
is a very commendable resolution, for sav- 
ings banks were never designed to save 
capitalists from the trouble and responsi- 
bility of investing their money in the best 
kind of securities. We recently received a 
letter from a correspondent in Kansas, who 
was desirous of placing his money in some 
oneof our savings institutions which was 
considered the safest and paid the highest 
rates of interest. But men who have money 
to invest should purchase the best securities 
offered in the market, instead of trusting 
other men to perform that duty for them. 
We happen to know of a recent occurrence 


in which a man took $2,700 to a savin 
bank, and was greatly astonished when the 
cashier told hi that he preferred not to 
receive it, 
The banks in New York are obliged by 
law to keep 25 per cent. of their deposits in 
-tenders in theirvaults. Banks in Bos- 


its as reserve; + 
national banks 


iew York or Boston, and the other two 
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FISK & HATCH. 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


U. 8. Government Bonds of all issues 
and, denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, for immediate de- 
livery, in large or small amounts, to suit 
all classes of investors and institutions; and 
all business connected with investments in 
Government Bonds, transfers of Registered 
Certificates, exchange of Coupon Bonds for 
Registered, collection of interest, etc., at- 
tended to on favorable terms. 

All other marketable stocks and bonds 
bought and sold on commission. “Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign Coin 
bought and sold. FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & C€0., 


BANKERS AND INVESTING AGENTS. 
Particular Real Estate 


attention to Cow 
. without conto 8 to 9 ~ bo aa 


ces: Any of nks or Bankers of In- 





ba National Bank, Norwich, Conn. 
lew York Correspondent: Importers’ and Traders 
National Bank. 


7, 'B, AND 1.0 PER CENT, 


CITY AND COUNTY BONDS, Pi ite pétibe, 
AND OTHER CHOCE 


FO e roe AERC i) nog CER CENT 
TBERT IL NICOLAY & CO., 


NO. 4 PINE 8T., NEW YORE. 
N. B.—Inyestment securities our specialty 2 years. 


$10 to $500 Sess Rese Sse 
and copy of the Wall Sree Review S NT Fill EE.” 


Y Brokers, oe ROA DwaY, NEW YOR York. 
WEST & ANDERSON, 


ARCHITECTS 


No, 14 Park Place, New York, 
and estimates for Chur Ho- 
ences, Country Villas, ttages, 


Becren Wane Gite WITH BUILDER'S LOAN. 
10. PERCENT NET. 
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poh ction. one-thira ™m 
businesqaay Lf never lost a liar. We pay the 
Interest, promptly ly, Nem ye in New York. No 
waited a day for interest, not 
even menor the the hardest t time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send 
Sertionlars. References in Nat Foy in the Vaion. 
J, B. WATKINS & CO. INCE, KA 
eCollections throughout the West a spaaele.. 


SENT # hee re : SI0TO 
FREE © Bix Pero ae $500. 


Ro: 10 Wali hi Sete New York. “0. Bor ai. 
$50 TO $10,000 


has been invested in Stock Privileges and paid 


900 cet. PROFIT. 


“ How to Do It,” a Book on Wall Street, sent free. 


TUMBRIDGE & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 2 Wall Street, 'N. Y. 


A SOLID TWELVE PER CENT. 


{ooshell 3 of brokers, 
tnenod Pili Dols and issu = Pane CENTS 


semu- 
American Exc National 
choice eure 











Agency, ees AAG -O box 657. 


INSURANCE TRUST SSSICUTIL 
EVENING POST BUILDING, 
NEW Y ° 

‘PO BOX 6420. 
Life poy Polict Bours Valu Valued, ~ Pog 
ov them. Paid-v Policies Obtained for 
hest amounts. 
portant information now ready for every Policy- 


Association has no connection with any Life 
Insurance Company or Officers. 


REFERENCES: 
GEO. BH. BAKER, Cashier ist National Bank, New 


B. H. PERKINS, Cashier Importers’ and Traders’ 


renin 


EK, Boston. 
ROGIBS, late Cashier Pacific Bank, San Fran- 


c. u. “HATCH, Counselor. 
E. C. COMSTOCK, Manager. 
All correspondence will receive prompt attention. 


HANOVER — 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


120 Broadway _sorner Cedar St. 
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Commercial, 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES. 





Onz of the papers ef this city has re- 
cently published the following exhibit of 
the expenses of the United States in 1874 as 
compared with its expenses in 1860, ex- 
clusive of interest on the public debt: 


War Depariment.... 








To this statement the same paper adds 
the following figures: 


1874. ‘1860. 
Interest on Debt,............00+ 107,119,805 8,177,314 
en PE 44,000,000 31,443,821 
Increase of “ Ordinary” Expenditures...) per cent. 
Increase Of Population..............s000«. # per cent. 


Of. course, the increase. of interest on the 
public debt is easily accounted for by the 
large increase of the debt in consequence of 
the war. But that the ordinary annual ex- 
penses of the Government should in four- 
teen years have gone up from $60,010,158 
to $178,618,983—an, increase of¢§118;608,- 
825—is a startling fact. The increase of 
population during this period is set down 
at forty per cent., while the increase of 
Government expenditures has been two hun- 
dred per cent., or five times as great as that 
of population. We can readily understand 
that as population grows the expenses of 
the Government must gradually be in- 
creased; yet we do not see why the latter 
increase should be greater than the former. 
Forty per cent. for the increase of popula- 
tion in fourteen years and two hundred per 
cent. for the increase of the expenses in 
governing that population present a very 
remarkable contrast in the two ratios of in- 
crease. 

Take the War Department, and is there 
any reason in the necessities of the country 
why the expenditure of $16,472,203 in 1860 
should be swollen to $42,818,927 in 1874? 
The same question may be asked in regard 
to the Navy Department, the expenses of 
which have been increased nearly threefold 
in fourteen years. Civil and miscellaneous 
expenses show about the same increase. . It 
is quite true that the general rise of prices in 
consequence of- our depreciated currrency 
account fora part of this increase; yet it 
by no means solves the entire problem. 
The truth is, our whole. governmental sys- 
tem, including the n ational, state, and mu- 
nicipal governments, has gotten into the 
habit of extravagant expenditure in running 
the legal machinery of society; and this is 
one of thethief reasons for the enormous 
increase of taxation. 

The President in his Message recom- 
mended Congress to reduce the expenses of 
the Government to the lowest poipt com- 
patible with t he demands of the public serv- 
ice. The recommendation is both wise and 
timely. The people are compelled to re- 
trench their expenses, and why should not 
the Government do the same thing wher- 
ever itis practicable? Assuming the tax 
revenues to remain at about .their present 
mark, we believe that the Government 
might, without harm to any public interest, 
so curtail its ordinary expenses as to save 
some forty or fifty millions of dollars each 
year, to be held as a preparation for specie 
resumption in .1879.. There is no serious 
difficulty about such resumption, provided 
the Government shall accumulate the means 
thereof in its Treasury ; and one way, if not 
the very best way, to acquire the means is 
to run the Government so economically as 
to save the means out of its revenue, either 
in whole or in part.. . The President’s. sug- 
gestion is worthy of the serious attention of 
Congress—not as a mere platitude with 
which to grace @ Message, but'as a practical 
thing, to be taken up in its details and re- 
duced to practice. 

There is no surer or easier road 'to specie 
payment than retrenchment of expenses ; 
and very certain is it that’ neither party in 
Congress will jeopard its: popularity. by 
seeking to cut down the“experités of ‘the 

Government. Some of these-expenses;.as 
those of the pension list and the interest on 


the public debt, eannot he; syet 
others can be largely reduced, with not the 
slightest harm to the public service. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue business of the week in package 
sales of domestic cotton goods has been on 
a very limited scale; but the city retail trade 
has been large, the exceptionally fine wea- 
ther being favorable to shopping of all 
kinds, 


The subject of shipping print cloths and 
brown sheetings to English markets contin- 
ues to be discussed among merchants and 
manufacturers; but there has not been any 
really encouraging facts elicited, the upshot 
of the matter being that a few shipments 
have been made, by way of experiment, on 
American account. As far as we are able to 
learn, Manchester merchants have not yet 
found it to their advantage to purchase cot- 
ton goods on thisside. Whenever they do 
the fact may be accepted as a trustworthy 
evidence of a complete revolution of trade. 

A good many changes will take place at 
the beginning of the yearin the personnel 
of our leading jobbing and commission 
houses. Among those that. are already 
known are-the following: T. W. Sibley from 
©, Richardson & Co. to Gardner Brewer 
& Co.; Walter Smith, late of St. Louis, to 
C. Richardson & Co. 

It is very gratifying to learn that our silk 
manufacturers are running in a prosperous 
course of business. The Paterson (N. J.) 
Guardian says that nearly all the manufac- 
turers have strong hopes:of a flourishing 
spring trade, and think thatework will con- 
tinue to increase until that:time. 

Paterson contains so many silk manufac- 
tories that it may be called the Lyons of 
America. 

The Wamsutta Corporation’ 's new mill at 
New Bedford, commenced: April 19th, is 
nearly completed. It is.of brick, four 
stories, 4383 by 94 feet, with 50,000 spindles, 
and cost, with tenement .houses for em- 
ployés, $750,000, 

In brown sheetings and shirtings the de- 
mand is considered as very good for the 
season, and, the stock in first hands being 
very far from large, the market for standard 
makes is well sustained. It is the prevail- 
ing opinion among dealers that prices are 
likely to improve by or before the middle of 
next month. The orders for delivery in 
January are said to be large. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
steady demand, without material change in 
prices, and some considerable. purchases 
have been made of “‘ outside” makes, 

Print cloths are quiet and prices. are not 
altogether firm. 

Prints‘are still in fair demand, with con- 


. siderable package sales for the West and 


Southwestern trade, at steady prices. The 
supply in first hands of really all desirable 
styles is reported as light. 

Cotton flannels are not in active demand, 
though the sales of low qualities are fully 
up to the production. 

Colored cottons are very. quiet and. the 
sales are on a limited scale. There is but little 
doing in any description of goods, and 
even in cheviots the transactions are ex- 
tremely small. 

Cottonades are selling.in moderate quan- 
tities to the clothing trade, but the selec- 
tions are confined to. a,few of the favorite 
makes, 

Corset jeans and satteens are in fair de- 
mand and prices are well maintained, as 
the stock in first hands is known to be 
small. 

Worsted dress goods have been in good 
demand and prices are well maintained ; 
but, now that the holiday business is over 
and the manufacturers are busy in prepar- 
ing their springs styles, the general market 
for these goods is dull. 

Domestic woolens are more active, though 
the sales are not ona large scale, by. any 
means... The general trade is quiet, and no 
change of importance can be expected until 
the holiday season shall be well over. 

Cloths and overcoatings are quiet and 
the demand is confined to a very few pur- 
chases. 

Fancy cassimeres of. new. styles of the 
leading makes are in-somewhat better de- 
mand by the clothiers, and the prospects of 
an inereased spring. business. are encour- 


Repeliants for ladies’ wear are in less de- 
mand, -and the business in these goods may 
be considered as over for the season... 


Flannels and blankets are in less demand, 
the sales being only to the extent of supply- 


| ing the wants of current trade. Prices are 
without essential note. 

In foreign dry goods there is but a small 
business doing, the holiday. .sales being at 
an end and the demand being chiefly. for 
staple dress materials, adapted. to the city 
trade.. The. auction sales are about over 
for the season, andthey will. not be re- 
sumed until the beginning of. February. 

The importations continue light andthe 
stock of goods in first hands is small; but 
what is of more importance is that dealers, 
both here and at the West, are carrying 
unusually light stocks, so that. when. busi 
ness revives for the spring trade our im- 
porters are pretty sure. of doing better than 
they haye done for the past. three years. 
Sample cards are already received by. some 
of the importers of new styles of spring 
goods, although they are not yet shown to 
the public. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 





IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY EVENING, Dec. 27, 1875. 
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New Year’s Presents, 


“BONNET.” 


Cachemire Parfact 


BLACK SILKS. 


A. L.SUnata 


aon mdf A og UST OPENED ONE CASE of the above: 
anufactured expressly for their BEST RETAIL 

TRADE. excelling all other makes for BRIL- 

LIANCY, DURABILITY, and CHEAPNESS. 


LYONS BLAOK SILKS, prices $1.50, $1.75. 
and $2.00 per yard; good value for $9.00, $2.25, and 
$2.50 per yard. 


COLORED FAILLE SILKS, heavy and wide 
price $1.50, $1.75, and $2.00 per yard; good value 
for $2.00, $2.25, and $2.50 per yard. 





LIGHT COLORED SILKS, suitable for 
EVENING and DINNER DRESSES, price $1.25 
and $1.50 per yard. Greatly below their value. 


The above in addition to their immense Stock of 
HIGH COST and POPULAR DRESS GUODS 
at extremely attractive prices offer unusual inducements 
to purchasers. 


Their Friends, Customers, and Strangers are re- 
spectfully invited to pay them a visit. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 





H.O'Neill&Co.. 


827 and 3829 Sixth Avenue and 103 
West Twentieth Street, 
NOW OFFERING 


THEIR IMMENSE STOCK 


MILLINERY AND SILK GOODS, 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 


SASH RIBBONS, 
FANCY SASHES, 
ROMAN SASHES. 
7-inch, good quality, 50c. to 70c. per yard ; warranted 


silk G: rain 
g-inch all-silk Gros Gratn, We RIBBONS, $125 an 


Baie former SH RIBRONS 1X ALL THE NEW PAT. 


LACE GOODS. oe 
Bovelties ee GOODS, es ly for 


HOLID 
oe CAREER JA 
AND BOWS, 
Tk LACE TIES AND pows. 
fi ENN Made-up LACE GOODS f 


Handkerchiefs. 
TIES FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Windsor Tog. Ties, at 25c. ; worth 50c. 
2.00 dozen W sor Ties Srpm 266. to to S5e. 


Ties, $1; worth $1.50. 
lillicrers 


Cr GuNte: STK MUFFLERS. 


KID GLOVES, 


FOR HOIIDAY vaimetued” 
see Kid Gloves, $1 per pair; every pair war- 


"Phoay Rtehs beatae etre 
FELT HATS. 


CLOSING OUT OUR IMMENSE STOCK. 
Fine Hats a 25c. to 45c. . 
A'Bposiatty of Fine French elt Hats in Cream 

color. Price $1.10. 


TRIMMED HATS. 


CIASING © 
IMMENSELY REDUCED PRICES 


SILK ny "ELVETS 


A'T REDUCED PRICES. 


Rese eas Resid wear 
“BANKRUPT STOCK 


FLOWERS A AND FEATHERS. 


Es sealed 


O'Neill's 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


HOLIDAY NOVELTIES! 
MILLER & GRANT, 879 BROADWAY, 


ARE NOW OPENING THEIR RECENT IMPORTATIONS OF HOLIDAY NOVELTIES 
IN RICH VIENNA LEATHER AND FANCY GOODS, ANGOT BASKETS, GENOA BAGS, Erc,, 
ELEGANT AND UNIQUE PARISIAN FANS, IN GREAT VARIETY AND DESIGN, 
INITIAL HANDEKERCHIEFS, CACHEMIRE AND DUCHESSE LACE, SCARFS, BOWS, RICH LACE AND 
MUSLIN-TRIMMED ARTICLES, FEATHER TRIMMINGS, MARABOUT AND TITAN BRAIDS, Erc., 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES! 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


wid. FULTON STREET. New York 





very cheap at the old 


“SIDE” ENTRANCE, 





WALLER 
M°SORLEY 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y. 


Unlimited stock of useful Holiday Presents, at ex- 
prices. 


tremely low 
DRESS COODS. 
Our i imanonee stock of Dress Goods reduced in i 


r come. « 
gplendia 2 Sesion a French! Twills at 20c., 25c., 
oolVignon Suitings at 62 -sqo0d var value t for oC 12. 


trons mi ey lins at 50c 
ci good va value f for 8 81sec. 


‘op lins at 37 
$00 Pleses s Onmel’s Hair 2c., 2c., Sic. 


MOURNING coops. 
= fiveces. the finest quality offered this season, 
c., 0c. 
aabk Gadluteane very wide, at 40c.,.50c., 62}<c., to $1.25. 
BLACK SILKS. 
Our t Blast Silks are reduced from former prices 50 per 


Very Heavy Black Gros-Grain Silk at $1; worth $1.50. 
Very Heavy Black Quince Silk at Poe worth 
Fine quality Drap de Lyon Silk at ; worth $2.75. 


STRIPED SILKS. 


800 Pieces Striped Silks at 7c. and 85c.; worth 35c. per 
yard more. 


PLAIN SILKS. 
400 Pieces Plain Silk, in all the. newest shades, $1.00, 
$1.25, $1.50. 
and Plaid Shaw!s at yh, o 
I00 Broche and Paisley Long Shaw! exe good value 
% Broche and Paisley Long Shawls at $16; good value 
1% Broahe and Paisley Long Shawls at $20@$30; good 


value for 
Camel’s Shawls at oS. ! $150. These 


Shawls are worth from $30 
LADIES’ SUITS. 


“styles, and many of them lower in price than cost 


300 Fine Suits matect Bag lish Serges, at $7.50, $9, $12 
250 ytd al Cashmere sults at $18, $25, : 
100 Black its at $30, $40, $50, and 


upWw: 
CLOAKS AND SACQUES. mie: 
2,000 Aya breath rf ne ver Clo’ 


100 Seaiskin Sacques at {br $55 615, $100, and upward. 


FURS! FURS! FURS! 


Brook Mink Sets at $4.50. 

Seal rin Coe ane upwere. 

Lynx Sets, $10 an SS age 

Coney Sets, for Chil in, at 75c., $1, $1.50, and upward. 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES. 
100 pieces Ab-Weet Cassimeres, for men and boys’ 


wear, at 50c., 1. 
50 pleces aay Beaver Cloth, 14 yards wide, at $1.50; 
25 poe rtd Beaver Cloth, 1% yards wide, at $2.50; 


rth $3.50 
WALLER & McSORLEY, 


245 Grand N , 
Near Bo . rand Street, New York City. 


Dress Sirks.—Those who are accus- 
tomed to rely upon Cheney Brothers’ 
colored gros-grains for fall and winter 
costumes will now find full lines of them 
at the leading retail dry-goods stores, 

The favorite tints of seal-brown, navy- 
blue, cloth-green, plum, mode, etc., are in 
complete harmony with the heavy quality 
and half-luster of these silks and produce 
admirable effects in costumes made either 
of silk alone: or of silk and woolen goods 
combined. 

The goods are now so well known that 
it is unnecessary to assure the public of 
their durability. Tried in all kinds of hard 
service, they are always satisfactory. The 
fabric does not cut nor do pe colors fade, 
end the silks are constantly improving in 
all the characteristics ane § have _hereto- 
fore ove them so high a reputation. 

As other silks, many of them of inferior 


forei oduction, are uently offered 
a5 et purse will 0 well to 

















W.&J.SLOANE 


are offering a large and splendid collection of 


NEW CARPETINGS, 


just landed, consisting of 


RICH AXMINSTER, AU-BUSSON, REAL 
INDIAN, PERSIAN, SMYRNA, BER- 
LIN, AND HOLLAND 


CARPETS, 


in rich, bright colorings and n a great variety of 


FRENCH MOQUETTES, 
AXMINSTERS, 
ROYAL re hg 
VELVETS, 

BRUSSELS AND TAPESTRIES 
in novel shadings and at greatly reduced prices. 

A large assortment of 

AMERICAN MOQUETTS; 


in new and magnificent patterns, designed express! 
— nal and “4 


e line Sf f desirable pat- pat- 
oO - q ity y Brussels, fresh goods, 
at a great reduction from regular price. 

Extra Heavy ish gt Cloths, Three-ply Tapes- 
per Two-ply Carpets, Rugs, 


$y Ingrain, and 
CORTICINE, 
FLOOR COVERING, suitable for 
CES, HA AURANTS, and 


LLS, REST 
is warm, noiseless 
bilty. Tae inodorous, and o 


made lain and figured atari and can be 
tanterulty faia ¥ith appropriate bord: 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 


the new PA 
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preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments” 
of those noble patriots 1s becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


including the ear,in ee ae as 
Renewal of of an Sid Be pects for tion for @ years, in ars, in 
eT ied eee eeteewetee eer eee wr 600 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS ot the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 
Size 24 by 38% Inches. 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Hitchie 
from Hick’s beautiful oi] painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 


GHER, COZZENS, 

We believe this to be one of the most valuable pre- 
miums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
scriber. We have already given away more than 
14,000 copies of this beautiful work of art as pre- 
miums, and shall continue to present them to sub- 
scribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 


terms: 
Subscriber. one In advance, postage 
a free, tas abese Bnqrecten L sieeucaenitonted $3 25 


POSTAGE FREE! 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
Size 17 by 21 Inches. 

This is a beautiful Chromo, being a faithful copy of 
an oil painting by Mr. F. B. CARPENTER (the world. 
renowned painter of the “Hmancipation Proclama- 
tion”), who was commissioned byus to design and 


for us in all its varied excellences by the chromo- 
lithographie process, requiring manipulation on 
thirty diferent stones. The following is a brief de- 
scription of its salient features. 

“It is a beautiful combination of 
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in her hands soother ph 
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THE INDEPENDENT | 


For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continue to furnish more good articles, 
is, ce at men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been 80 long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, but an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of Toe INDEPENDENT has 
a rear in it for every member of a house- 











First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries in science, the 
most prominent art topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school aepart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. ‘Then, ay the children like to 
read its juvenile stori 
; be ie report have for years been the 

eading. autho r the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and tania and 
have been largely copied into other journals; 


PREMIUMS! 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 


OR: e { 
FIRST READ OF THE EMANCIPA- 
_ SON PROCLAMATION. 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 





This oun every appearance of a genuine oil 
painting and looks as well as many paintings which 
sell for $25 to $0, oreven more. We shall GIVE IT 
AWAY on the following terms: 

1 Buber sone year, in advance, 
he Chromo mounted on 


anol ping oot By gene, 50 
POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of Charies 
Sumner by the great artist, ititehie, ts completed and 
ready. Fad ed Our subscri and friends 
will pienso unde: retand that they can ave — 
splendid work OF a sending us the 


0) ce. 
e (without THE INDEPENDENT) 
from $ £5, to to $19. as similar engravings 


lat 
the prin 


usually sel 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 eon 


Mr. Ritchie nas engraved accurate and 
beautiful Steel Engra’ of *Presidens @ Grant and 
pa eee Wilson. e will ange bo © of these 
fine works of art to subscribers for THz INDEPEND- 
PAS Fete sprees, posmee 

, One Wy vance, 

free, including both Sah sasnee Poste -$3.00 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 

Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

We have beautiful Steel Engravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. Ritchie) of the femons War Seer : etary of 
Mr. Lincoin’s Cabinet—Edwin M. ‘ton. Semrne sock 
san likeness of ws of kms most conspicu- 
ous Cc) of our late Rebellion and is beco: 
more and more valuable. We 
cerinets for PENDENT on the follo 
1 Subseriber. ne, pues 0 oGnae: postage 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE HOUSE WITH 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
This book ts a faithful | and graphic narrative of the 
versations which transpired 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
The Largest, the Ablest, and the 


Best Religious Newspaper 


in America. 


IT IS UNSECTARIAN, 
IT iS EVANCELICAL, 
iT IS LIBERAL, 
iTis RADICAL, 
iT IS BOLD. 


Religious Questions, Political Questions, 
Financial Questions, and 
other Living Questions are 
freely discussed in its 
Columns. 


It is the Paper for the Family, for 
the Children, for Business Men, 
for Farmers, for Both Sexes, 
for all Classes. 


. 


Here are the names of some of the men and 
women who write for Taz INDEPENDENT: 


JOHN 8. C. ABBOTT, D.D., 
LOUISA M. AICOTT, 

A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 

ANNA ©. BRACKETT, 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D., 


THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., 
“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
ROSE TERRY COOKE, 


Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 
GEO. DUFFIELD, D.D. 
EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D., 
GEORGE £. ELLIS, D.D., 

Prot. C. C. EVERETT, 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 

Mrs. B. 8. GREENOUGH, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
“ HOWARD GLYNDON,” 
LUCRETIA P. HALE, 

BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN, 
“@AIL BAMILTON,” 

T. W. HIGGINSON, 

oo H. H., ” 

Rev. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 
PERE HYACINTHE, 

EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 
Pres, J. F. HURST, D.D., 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

PAUL H. HAYNE, 

LAURA SANFORD (“ Fanchon”), 
HENRY JAMES, Jn, 

SARAH 0. JEWETT, 

LUCY LARCOM, 

Prof. TAYLER LEWIS, 

GEO. MACDONALD, 

LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 

THE ABBE MICHAUD, 
Chief-Judge JOSEPH NEILSON, 
J. BOYLE O'REILLY, 

Prof. JAMES ORTON, 

Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPs, 
prof. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., 
RAY PALMER, D. D., 
HARRIET W. PRESTON, 

J. J. PIATT, 

MARGARET J. PRESTON, 

Mrs. 8. M. B. PLATT, 

EDNA DEAN PROCTOR, 
RACHEL POMEROY, 

C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D., 

HIRAM RICH, 

R. 8. STORRS, D.D., LL.D., 

Rev, DAVID SWING, 


R. H. STODDARD, 

B. P. SHILLABER, 

JOS. P. THOMPSON, D. D., LL.D., 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
Prof. MOSES COFT TYLER, 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 


THAXTER, 
Rev. HENRY C. TRUMBULL, 
GEO. M. TOWLE, 
JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
» Prof. W.C. WILKINSON, 
a JOHN G. WHITTIER, 
CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER, 
Prof. C. A. YOUNG. 


Elegant Steel Engravings the “EMAN- 
CIPATION PROCLAMATION,” “ AUTHORS 
OF THE UNITED STATES,” and “CHARLES 
SUMNER” are given to sebscribers as premiums. 
SPECIMEN COPIES of the Paper, containing 
full list of premiums, sent free. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED, to whom liberal 
commissions will be paid. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


Subscription Price $3, with no addi- 
tional charge for postage. 


fey | HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
251 Broadway, ~New York. 


P.-O0. Bex 2787, 
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SERMON BY MR. MOODY. 
Puiiave.par, Dec. 5th, 1875. 
Tus afternoon I want to call your atten- 
tion to the 16th verse of the 15th chapter of 
Mark—“ Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature. He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved, and 
he that believeth not shall be damned.” Now 
just take the surroundings in this text. It 
was after he had passed through Geth- 
semane, with all its agony and sorrow and 
trouble, and Calvary, with all its horrors. 
Now they all lay behind him, the mighty 
sepulcher is passed, and now he is on his 
way back to the throne of God. He is now 
about to ascend on high, to take his seat at 
the right hand of the Father; he calls 
ssmenal him the men that had been with him 
through years—the men who had heard his 
wonderful sermons, the men who had seen 
his mighty miracles. He calls his men 
around him; he is the captain of our salva- 
tion. Calling his warriors around him, he 
says to them: ‘‘Go and preach the Gospel 
to every creature.” I can imagine the tears 
trickling over their cheeks as he talks to them. 
It was his parting commission. I can, im- 
agine Peter looking up. I see his face, and 
hear him say: ‘‘Why! You really do not 
mean that. You do not mean that we shall 
go and preach to your murderers and offer 
them salvation.” I can o imagine the 
scene. Hesays: ‘‘ Peter, want you and 
the rest of the disciples to tarry in Jerusalem 
until endowed with power ‘trom on high, 
and let the Gospel be sounded at first in 
Jerusalem. Offer it to those men that mur- 
dered me and took my life.” I canimagine 
him saying to Peter: ‘‘Go hunt up that 
man that made that crown of thorns and 
placed it on my brow. ‘Tell him he can 
have salvation as a gift. Tell him he shall 
have a crown in my Kingdom, and there 
shall not be a thorn in it. I will place it on 
his brow, and he shall wear it for ages. Go 
hunt up that man that spit in myface. Tell 
him I forgive him freely. Tell him I love 
him and want to save him. Go preach the 
Gospel to these men. Go hunt up the 
Roman soldiers that thrust the nails in my 
hands and into my feet, and tell them I for- 
give them. Tell them that those wounds 
were made for their sins. Tell them that 
my blood was shed to cover their sins, and 
if they believe the Gospel they shall be saved. 
Hunt up that Roman soldier that drove that 
spear into my side until it touched my very 
heart. Tell him there is no anger in my 
heart against him. Tell him there is noth- 
ing but love in my heart. Tell him I for- 
give him freely, and that he may live for- 
ever in my Kingdom. He held a spear in 
his hand; but he shall have a crown in my 
Kingdom, if he will believe m 


» : en oey 
“He that believeth and is baptized shall 
oe saved.” What have weto believe? What 


is the Gospel? Some people seem to think 
the Gospel is bad news, and the moment you 
begin to proclaim it they begin to withdraw 
their attention. They ook upon it as if it 
was a death-warrant or some invitation to a 
funeral. But the Gospel is glad tidings of 
greet joy; it is the best news that ever fell 
rom the lips of mortal man. No better 
news ever came from the Throne of God 
than the proclamation of the Gospel. When 
those shepherds on the plains of Bethlehem 
heard that proclamation—‘‘ Behold we bring 
you good tidings. . . . Unto you is born 
this day in the City of David a Saviour’— 
could a man hear better news than that? 
Can a woman hear better news than to hear 
that there is a Saviour of men born to take 
away the sin of the world? The Lamb 
of God came to take away the sin of 
the world. But, taking these great names 
out of the way, the word Gospel 
means (ood-spell or God-spell, 
words, it is the accepted year of the 
Lord. God said: “I am not now imputing 
unto men their trespasses and sins, but seek- 
ing to forgive.” The Lord don’t come here 
to torment men and make them wretched 
and miserable. He comes to bless; he comes 
to seek and save that which was lost. Now 
I will tell you why I likethe Gospel. It has 
taken out of my oe the bitterest enemies 
that leverhad. It has turned those enemies 
right into friends. I well remember before 
I was converted how I used to look upon 
death and what a terrible monster he 
was. I used to sometimes look forward 
to the future. I would just imagine 
when that hour would come and the 
cold, icy hand of death would be placed 
upon the course of life, how dark and 
oomy it would be. It seemed to me like a 
eap into the dark; but, thank God, it has all 
gone now. I used to put up in an old town 
in New Lm green In those old times, when 
aman died they would toll out his death. 
I would count the strokes of the bell. Some- 
times it would go on up toseventy. I would 
say to myself: Death is a good way off. I 
am very young. Sometimes it would stop 
near my Own age—down in the teens. Then 
ares say to myself: Supposing I should 
called ane, And when I saw the 
hearse going slowly to the church-yard I 
used to have very serious thoughts. Some- 
times I was unable to get asleep that night 
on account of thinking about death. But, 
thank God, it is all gone now. The Gospel 
of Jesus Christ has taken the fear of death 
away from me and I can shout as I 
tbrough this world: ‘‘Oh! Death, where is 
thy sting?” I hear a voice rolling down 





In other | 


: ‘ Buried in the bosom of the 
yon = not tha good shout ovens fast now. 
is not that news you say 


from Calvary 


that is not news that you have got 
death under your feet; that you have 
got the victory, and can say you 
are no longer afraid of death, and 
= can welcome it as a messenger sent 
rom God to call you back into his presence, 
to be absent from the body and present with 
the Lord? Some of you have stood by the 
open grave and have heard them say : “‘ Ashes 
to ashes and dust to dust.” Ah! how dark, 
if it was not for the glorious Gospel of the 
Son of God. But now when I leave a friend 
it istoChrist. Ican goto the grave andlook 
down into it and can shout: ‘‘Oh! grave, 
where is thy victory?” I hear a shout coming 
up from the grave: ‘‘ Because I live ye shall 
live also.” Thank God. Christ went down 
there and measured the depth of the grave 
and conquered death. He says: ‘‘ Because 
I live ye shall live also.” 

Another thing that used to trouble me 
was my sins; but whenever you receive 
Jesus Christ your sins shall be taken out of 
the way. ey shall be blotted out as a 
thick cloud. Another expression is: ‘‘ That 
he will take them and cast them behind his 
back.” If our sins are cast behind God’s 
back, how is Satan going. to get at them? 
He cannot get at them. hey are gone for 
time and eternity. If you believe the Gos- 
pel you will be saved and have your sins 
cast behind God’s back. Another expres- 
sion is: ‘‘That he will remove them 
as far as the east is from the west.” I 
am never coming into judgment for sin, 
for through God’s grace Christ has already 
been judged for me. He was wounded for 
our transgressions, he was bruised for 
our iniquities, and the chastisement of our 
person was laid upon him, and with his 
stripes we are healed,” 

Besides, too, it is a Gospel of reconcilia- 
tion. It tells me that God is reconciled; he 
is in Christ reconciling the world unto him- 
self. All you have to do is to believe in 
Christ Jesus, and the sooner you go to him 
the sooner you will be happy. He is the 
mediator between God and man, and now 
God is shouting down from the hights of 
glory : ‘‘ Sinner, I am réconciled> Be ye 
reconciled.” And this afternoon you can,by 
believing the Gospel of the Son of God, be- 
come reconciled. Now, sinner, if you be- 
lieve this afternoon that God has made 
peace for you and you believe the Gospel, 
you are saved. he world has stumbled 
over the simplicity of it; and how is it ? It 
is to be readaaliad and to look up, and to 
say he is my Father and Heaven is my home. 
There was an Englishman telling me, while 
I was in England some time ago, of a 
family in England, where there. was an 
only son—and you know that these 
only sons are often ruined. This 
only son was petted and humored. And 
he got into a quarrel, and had high words 
with his father one day, and the father 
wished his boy would leave and never come 
back. The boy got very angry and said he 
never would come until his father asked 
him. The father said: ‘‘ You never will 
come, then, for I will never ask you.” But 
you mothers know that when a father gives 
up a boy the mother don’t. You mothers 
know that there is no love on earth so 
strong as a mother’s love. But, my 
friends, the love of God is much stronger 
than the love of that mother. And the 
love of God ought to overcome every 
heart this afternoon. I want to tell you 
this afternoon that God loves you with 
an everlasting love. But now I will go on 
and tell you about this boy. Although his 
father had cast him off, the mother did not 
cast him off. The mother did not give him 
up. She followed him with her tears and 
with her prayers, and letter after letter 
went after that boy. Years rolled away. 
The mother tried to bring about a recon- 
ciliation. She tried to have that father 
forgive that boy. She tried to have the 
boy write and ask his father’s forgiveness. 
No one ever knew how that mother toiled 
in trying to bring about a reconciljation. 
At last she came down to die; and, when 
given up by her physician, the husband, 
being anxious to gratify her last wish, 
said: ‘‘Is there anything I can do for you 
before you die.” ‘‘ Well,” she said, and 
she looked at him, ‘‘ you can send for my 
boy. I wouldslike to see you reconciled 
before I die. If you are not willing to for- 
give the boy after Iam dead and gone, if 
7 don’t love him, who will? If his own 

ather casts him off when I am dead and 
gone, who will pray for him?” His father 
said he could notsend for him. His proud, 
stubborn heart would not let him. He 
said: “JI will send in your name.” 
“No,” said the mother, ‘“‘he will never 
come for me. If I ever see that boy again 
you must sendfor him” The father stood 
it as long as he could. At last he went to 
his office and telegraphed to that boy, ask- 
ing him te come and saying that his mother 
was dying. - His father having asked him to 
come home, he took the first train. And as 
the father stood by the bedside of the dyin 
wife he heard the door open. He turnedand 
looked, and saw it was that boy. But, in- 
stead of going to meet him, like a man, he 
turned and went to another part of the room. 
The mother got hold of the boy’s hand. She 

ressed it and pressed it, and kissed him and 

him, and then she said: “ Now, m 

son, just speak to your father, and it will 
be over.” “No,” said he. “ Mother, I will 





never speak to him until he speaks to me.” 
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She tried in vain to thet, hoy to-apeak. to 
his father. Calling her husband to the bed- 
side, she took that husband’s hand in one 
hand and took her boy’s with the other, and 
she spent her dying moments in trying to 
bring about a reconciliation, in trying to get 
them to forgive one another. Just as she 
was expiring she put the hand of her be | 
into the hand of his father and san 

away. The boy looked at the mother and 
the father looked at the wife; and 
at last the father’s eye caught the 
eye of his boy and his heart broke. He 
could stand it no longer. He put out his 


arms, he took that boy to his bosom, and” 


from that day they were reconciled. Dear 
friends, that is not a fair illustration, be- 
cause God is not an with you. He so 
loved you that he gave Christ to die for you. 
I bring you the mangled body of the Lord 
Jesus brist and ask you: Won’t you be rec- 
onciled? Christ died that you might be 
reconciled to God. God sent him into the 
world Ho to bring about a reconciliation. 
Now, if you believe on the Gospel of the 
Son of God you can be saved. 


Young and Old. 


G MOTHER GRUMBLE: CON- 
‘NING NEW YEAR'S CALLS. 


BY HELEN ANGELL GOODWIN. 


My love first said he loved me 
On a moonlit New Year’s ride, 

And on the very next New Year, 
They kissed me as his bride ; 

And so for forty winters, 
Around the New Year hung 

A mist of tender memories 
That kept my spirit young. 





Then on the years’ first morning, 
My husband fell asleep, 
And all our grown-up little ones 
Came home with me to weep. 
Yet in my lonely sorrow 
I bowed and kissed the rod, 
For I knew that love should claim his own 
In the great New Year of God. 


But, now, when happy voices 
Wish glad New Years to me, 

My heart is with my youngest born, 
Who sleeps beneath the sea. 

He had his father’s features— 
My Paul who loved me so— 

His father’s great, warm heart, but not 
His power to answer “‘ No.” 


So, when he sought the city, 
For his father’s sake and mine, 

I charged my sonstrong drink to shun, 
Nor once to taste of wine. 

They tell me, for a twelvemonth 
He kept his promise well, 

Then Eve’s fair daughters tempted him 
With the wineglass, and he fell. 


I all night long had journeyed 
To spend the day with Paul, 

And make it, with his glad surprise, 
The best New Year of all. 

1 waited at his lodgings 





Till day was almost doue, 
And when he staggered in at last 
I did not know my son. 


But he knew me and kissed me 
With lip and life defiled; 

I could but shrink away, and gasp : 
“Ts this your father’s child ?” 

And then I think I fainted— 
I never did before— 

They say my white face sobered him ; 
But him I saw no more. 


You see, he was not hardened, 
Though he had come to rate 

His mother’s views of right and truth 
With notions out of date. 

And so he cursed his folly, 
And vowed on bended knee 

To make himself a worthy son 
Ere he came back to me. 


He sent a letter begging 
Forgiveness for the past, 

And for a whaler’s three year’s voyage 
He shipped before the mast, 

God knows I had forgiven, 
And could I only know 

He sought forgiveness, too, of God, 
His loss were less a blow. 


Like David’s over Absalom 
Is my lament; for Paul 
Fell overboard one stormy night ; 
They heard his frenzied call 
Above the roaring waters, 
And by the lightning’s glare 
Caught one glimpse of an ashen face 
Uplifted in despair. 


8o I shall not behold him 
Until the trumpet call 

Shall raise the race from earth and sea 
To meet the Judge of all}; 

The dead are past our praying 
I know, yet can but pray 





That God will give me back the child 
Of many prayers, that day. 
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How the bells did ring. One would have 
supposed they had a fit or had gone mad, if 
everybody hadn’t known what they were 
making such a noise about. First one, then 
the other, and then altogether; and not in 
one church, but in all the churches, for it 
was ‘‘Ohristmas Day” in the morning. But 
when the chimes began it was lovelier and 
brighter and more merry than ever; or, at 
least, little May Nelson thought so, asa dear, 
sweet, old-fashioned hymn came floating out 
in the clear, still air from the belfry of the 
church in the next street. 

She was lying on a bed in such a poor 
little room. There were only two really 
bright things in it—the sunshine on the floor 
and her own sweet, bright little face. 

‘*T’m so glad the sun is shining,” she said. 

“‘T don’t feel half so lonely when you're gone 
if the sun shines, Mother.” 
Mrs. Nelson was putting on a bonnet and 
shawl as May spoke, and she turned round, 
showing such a kind, pleasant face, but one 
that looked tired and thin, and said, as she 
went to the side of the bed and leaned over 
to kiss her: 

“I’m glad it shines, too, darling; and I 
wish Icould make this a real shiny Christ- 
mas for you all day long.” 

‘“Why, so you have, Mother,” said May, 
putting two little thin arms round her neck. 
‘«Tt’s a lovely Christmas, I’m sure; so much 
jollier than it was last year, “cause I can sit 
up while you’re gone. And then I’ve got so 
much this year—grapes and oranges and 
two books. There’s just two things I want, 
Mother.” 

‘‘What, dear? Hurry, I’m late now to 
do Mrs. Johnson’s hair, I'm afraid.” 

‘You to stay home all day; an’ something 
live to stay home when you can’t.” 

‘‘ What would become of all the heads if 
I should stay home? And where would the 
bread and butter come from? But perhaps 
I can get a kitten for you somewhere.” 

“Oh! splendid.” And May almost 
jumped. But she didn’t, because she 
couldn’t—she had some trouble with the 
spine. So her mother kissed her, and went 
out to her long day’s work of hair-dressing, at 
ever so many different houses, and May was 
all alone. 

She laid quite still for alittle while, 
listening to the bells that were still chiming. 

And when they stopped, she thought how 
nice it was to have two new books, and such 
a nice warm room to bein; and not to be 
like some poor little newsboys she had been 
reading about, who had to sleep in areas 
or any old box they could find. 





Yet I dare say you, Master Johnny, who 
are reading this and felt very mad this 
morning because your printing-press wasn’t 
as good as the boy’s next door; or you, Miss 
Mary, who felt quite contrary because your 
dolly didn’t come from Paris with a whole 
trunkful of clothes, but only had one—I dare 
say you would have thought it a very mean 
little room indeed. I won’t tell you about 
it; you may just imagine it.” 

So May laid very still and looked at the 
patch of sunshine on the old threadbare car- 
pet; and presently a voice right in her ear 
said: ‘‘ Isn’t it jolly, though ?” 

She turned her head, and there, sitting on 
her pillow, was just the oddest Kittle man that 
ever was seen. Just about as long as my 
hand, dressed in a suit of gray, with slashed 
sleeves, where blue showed through, and a 
little gold-colored cap on his head. There 
he sat on the pillow, as quiet as could he, 
and with such a merry, kind face—sort of 
old, and yet it wasn’t either. 4 

‘How do you do?” he said, as May looked 
round. 

‘Who in the world are you ?” said she. 
“* You can’t be Santa Claus. You ain’t big 
enough.” 

“Not a bit of it,” laughed the elf. 
the Bell Sprite. I come, I go here, there, 
everywhere. Nobody sees me or hears me: 
they only feel me. I get into people's 
hearts, whether they will orno. Sometimes 
it’s hard digging; but I do get in if I keep a 
it long enough. But I love the hearts best 
that are wide open for me, like yours— 
pleasant kind of hearts that sce things right. 
Dear! dear! I’ve had a dreadful time in the 
next street digging into some children’s 


“Tm 








who bled in a shocking way 
their presents. I declare I'm tired_ 
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out!” And he put on a comical look of de- 


8p ° 
, “Why, how do you get round?” said May. 

‘“‘I go anywhere where the sound of any 
bell goes; ‘no matter where. Oh! I’ve seen 
lots of things in my time.” 

“Oh! do tell me about ’em.” 

“‘ Ho! ho!” laughed the elf. “‘ Why, I never 
could get through. I’ve lived always—long 
before there were any bells. But stay!” and 
he put his finger to his forehead, and then 
nodded his head in a knowing way. “I'll 
tell you one story—one I’m fond of myself.” 

“Oh! do,” said May, settling herself in 


bed. 
“« Let me see,” said the Bell Sprite, ‘this 


is what they call Centennial Year. What a 
fuss the people do make about it, to be sure. 
A century! Why, it’s nothing. I'll go fur- 
ther back than that for you, and tell you of 
a Christmas Day more than two hundred 
years ago. 

“‘It was down near the sea, in what is 
now called Maine. But the only name the 
place that I’m going to tell you about had 
then was ‘ The Garrison House.’ 

“There was at that time in England a man 
who was very powerful with the people, and 
they called him a Puritan. His name was 
Oliver Cromwell, and he thought he was 
doing the very best thing for his country 
when he cut off the head of the king, 
Charles the First. And then, partly because 
he supposed it was his duty and partly be- 
cause he was cold and hard and unmerciful, 
he exiled (that means sent away from their 
own country) a great many of the people 
who had been the friends of the dead king 
and who were called Cavaliers. It was very 
hard for these people to leave their beautiful 
homes and go far away to a strange, cold 
country, where they would have to work 
very hard in the fields just to get something 
to eat. But, after all, they were a great deal 
better off than a great many others, for they 
were put in prison or were killed by the 
British soldiers. One such colony landed 
at Boston. But there were so many Puritans 
there that they were afraid to stay there; 
and so they went further eastward along the 
coast to the Spanish Colony. And they were 
afraid to keep them, because they did not 
dare to displease Oliver Cromwell; so the 
poor people had to go still further into the 
wilderness. 

Fortunately, it was spring and growing 
warmer every day, and at last they made a 
stop at the top of a high hill and decided to 
build a house. These men were not used to 
working and cutting down trees; and their 
wives did not know how to cook their food 
at first, although they learned how after 
awhile. But in the learning they wasted a 
great deal of precious food, because it often 
wasn’t fit to eat and had to be thrown away. 
So the supplies began to get low before the 
house was finished. 

They cut down the largest trees they 
could find and squared them off and then 
laid them one upon another, with joints 
into each other at the corners. That we 
call dovetailing. And they built the upper 
story of the house to project over the lower 
part; and in the floor they made holes, to put 
the barrels of muskets through, so they 
could shoot Indians or wild animals if they 
came close to the house. For the country 
was full of Indians then, and they hated the 
white people, who came and took their land 
and never asked them whether they were 
willing they should have it ornot. And so 
they burned their houses and killed them 
and their wives and little children when- 
ever they found the chance todo so. And 
when the house was built, the men drove 
trees into the ground closely together to 
make a fence, which they called a stockade. 
And by that time winter had come; and the 

different families, who had been living in 
little nuts made of birch-bark during the 
warm weather, were all very glad to go into 
it to live and to‘havea real roof over their 
heads once more. 

There were only two children in the house 
—Eleanor and Roland Plaisted. They were 
eight and ten years old. Roland was the 
eldest and took great care of his little sis- 
ter. In the summer they hadn’t minded 
much being in a strange, wild country; for 
they had played in the forest all day long, 
when the men had been cutting the trees, or 

they had made ships of sheets of birch-bark 
and put on acorns for passengers snd sent 
them sailing down the little river. Some- 
.. times they kept right-side up till they were 





right away. But it was all great fun until 
winter came; and then, when they were 
shut up in the little rooms, they didn’t like 
it at all. 

The rooms were so low that their father 
could only just stand up in them, and then 
his head nearly touched the ceiling; and 
when he went through the doorways he had 
to bend way, way down, for fear of hitting 
his head. 

The children longed for the great hall at 
Plaisted Grange, that had been such a fine 
place to play in; and for the great fireplace, 
with a settle on each side, where they had 
sat on winter evenings, with old Ralph; the 
gamekeeper. 

They had a fire, of course, because there 
was such a lot of wood to burn; but the 
fireplace was a little one and the rooms 
were very small and very full of people. 
And there was no hall at all; for the space 
at the head and foot of the stairs was not 
nearly so large as the landing by the win- 
dow on the staircase at home. 

They were pinched and cold, too, for 
their clothes had not been made to wear in 
sueh a cold climate, and, besides, they were 
nearly worn out. Roland’s fine black velvet 
suit was torn and dirty and nearly all the 
nap was worn off the velvet; and Eleanor’s 
pretty quilted satin petticoat was frayed 
and torn, too, and her bodice was sadly 
soiled, which distressed her very much, for 
she was a neat little girl. Their shoes had 
been gone long before, and their hair was 
not kept in the beautiful long curls that it 
had been in England. It was matted and 
tangled—Roland’s, as well as his sisters; 
and his mamma would not cut it off, al- 
though he begged her to, because she said 
he would look like a ‘‘ Roundhead ” then. 

So it came to be the day before Christ- 
mas; and it was very, very cold and gloomy 
and the snow lay very deep about the house. 
The women were all busy with the loom in 
one of the chambers, trying to weave some 
cloth, to make some clothes for themselves 
and for their husbands and children. 

‘*The men sat huddled gloomily over the 
fire and talked in a dreary way of their sad 
condition ; for their stock of food was almost 
gone,and the snow was so deep that they were 
afraid to try to get to the Spanish Colony for 
help, for fear they should get buried up in 
it. And they were afraid of the Indians, be- 
sides. So they didn’t know what to do. 

‘* As they talked, one of the mien said: 

‘*« This is the day before Christmas. I had 
well-nigh forgotten it.’ 

*** Aye, so had we all, ‘Squire,’ said an- 
other. And then, as he took Eleanor on his 
knee, he said: ‘There can be no holidays 
this year—no maskers and no Yule log, not 
even a Christmas carol from the waits, my 
little lassie. There is no Christmas here.’ 

*«**T know that,’ said Eleanor. ‘But 
Mamma told me we could keep Christmas 
in our hearts; for Jesus was born to help 
everybody to be good, even in a cold land 
like this, even if we could not be merry.’ 

‘«« Bless thy sweet heart!’ said the man, 
‘and thy mother’s, too; for,’ he added, 
turning to the men, ‘sweet Mistress Plais. 
ted has a brave heart under her bodice, and 
it ill becomes us to sit crooning over the 
fire like old beldames when her gentle 
hands hold the tough flax for us, and 
she alone of us all remembers - the 
Christmas tide in the spirit of it. 
Who will come with me to try for a shot 
at the birds we saw but now flying just with- 
out the stockade?’ 

‘« AJl but one of the men said they would 
go; and he couldn’t, because he was going to 
draw some water from the well for the wo- 
men to use for washing. 

‘* So the children were left alone; and they 
sat down by the hearth, made of square red 
tiles, and huddled as close to the fire as they 
could. 

««« What makes everybody so cross to-day, 
Rolly,” said Eleanor, spreading her hands 
over the fire. ‘Nobody is pleasant now, as 
they used to be in the summer-time in the 


wood.’ 

“<¢«Jt isn’t cross, dear Nelly,’ said her 
brother. ‘But don’t you know they are all 
frightened, lest we should starve. The grain 
is almost gone, and we have no more to make 
bread.’ 

«Gone! 


100.’ 
“+ Yes, | Know. 


Rolly, there was so much of it, 


But Clifford said some 


grange animal must have burrowed up and | 





carried it off; for there is a hole in the 
ground in the cellar.’ 

‘**Oh! what shall we do? It will.be dread- 
ful to starve ”—and Nelly began to cry softly 
—‘and to starve on Christmas Day, of all 


the days!’ ; oh 
‘**Oh! we shall not starve to-morrow; only 
the meat is all gone. I heard them whisper- 


ing about it to-day; and Mamma does not 
know that, and you must not tell, Nelly.’ 

‘Eleanor looked into the fire for a few 
minutes, and then said: ‘And can we do 
nothing to help, Brother ? 

““*T don’t know, I’m sure. 
could cheer them up.’ 

‘** We might eat only a very, very little.’ 

‘* «That would only make them all sorry.’ 

““*Oh !’ said Roland, ‘it makes me sorry 
too when I think of the good times we had 
at home two years ago, and to think there 
will be no joy bells to-morrow. That makes 
Mamma sad, I know.’ 

‘* And then Roland began to tell his sister 
about the times they had at home, for she 
had been so very little when they had last 
kept the holidays that she couldn’t remem- 
ber anything about it, for that had been 
three years before. The last Christmas in En- 
gland they had been hiding away in the 
house of a Puritan friend, to get away 
from the cruel soldiers. And Roland.told 
his sister how the bells rang in the morn- 
ing, and the village children sang a carol 
under the windows, and of how Mother 
had loved to hear 1t. 

‘Suddenly Eleanor jumped and clapped 
her hands. ‘Why can’t we sing a carol 
out by the stairs in the morning ?’ 

‘“** So we can, if you know one,’ said Ro- 
land. 

““*T do know part of one, and you can 
tell me the restjeand then we can sing it 
to-morrow morning, while it is yet quite 
dark.’ 

*«*Oh! I never thought of that,’ said Nel- 
ly. ‘Oh! wait, though. Ihave something 
that willdo. See!’ And she opened a tiny 
little cupboard and took out a little tri- 
angle. 

““*Why!” said Roland. ‘Where did it 
come from? It’s the one I had from the 
maskers, so long ago.’ 

***Mamma found it at the bottom of the 
old chest, yesterday; and I was going to give 
it to you to-morrow.’ 

“«*Tt will do nicely,’ said Roland, and he 
struck it. Ting, tang, tongrang out; and 
the children smothered it in Nelly’s petti- 
coat, for fear the sound should betray their 


secret. 
*«But I heard it and was there in a second. 


It sounded like a bell; and when I got there 
and found it a mistake I stayed, because I 
knew they meant it fora bell. Oh! how 
blue and cold those dear children were. It 
makes me shiver when I think of it. 

‘Squire Plaisted and his wife talked a 
long time that night, and Roland heard his 
father say that somebody must have courage 
on the morrow to try to reach the Spanish 
Colony and get help from them, or they 
should surely starve. ‘But,’ he said, ‘the 
men are all afraid of getting lost in the for- 
est and perishing in the snow, and I must go 
myself. If we could but shoot some game, 
it would be a blessing; for the meat we had 
is spoiled, you know.’ 

““* Yes,’ said his wife, ‘I knowit. But 
do not despair. The morrow is Christmas 
Day, and it may bring us good cheer.’ 

“«Scarcely the faintest streak of dawn was 
in the sky when the two children crept out 
onto the landing in the staircase; and pres- 
ently all the people in the house thought 
they were dreaming of home and the Christ- 
mas carol. But it wasn’t a dream, for the 
little triangle, under Roland’s vigorous 
strokes, pealed away as hard as ever it could, 
and two sweet little voices sang, in the dark- 
ness and the cold in the solitary house in 
the wilderness, the sweet old carol: 

* God rest you, merry gentlemen; 

Let nothing you dismay, 

For Jesus Christ our Saviour 

Was born upon this day, 

To save us all from Satan’s power 

When we were gone astray. 
Oh! tidings of comfort and joy. 
For Jesus Christ our Saviour 
Was born on Christmas Day.” 

“ Everybody in the house listened, and tears 
stood in some eyes as the children sang all 
the sweet verses that they had heard often 
before at home. And when they stopped a 
voice down-stairs cried: ‘A merry Christ- 
mas, brave little ones. Nothing shall dis 
may us; and T, for one, will start for the 


I wish we 


{ 





Spanish Colony as soon as it is light? ‘And 
I! ‘And I? came from other rooms. And so, 
helped by the little children, they started off. 

‘‘ Three of the men stayed and all the wo- 
men; and when they were gone those that 
were left, felt very sad, because it was a 
hard journey through the snow and the 
wild forest. Inthe middle of the day the 
children were playing together in the room 
up-stairs, where the muskets were kept in a 
rack; and presently Roland heard a strange 
rubbing and sniffing at the side of the house 
under them. He looked out of the window, 
and saw that the gate of the stockade was 
open, and that there were tracks in the 
snow that he knew very well. It wasn’t 
Indians; but it was a big black bear. 

“Roland knew if he could only kill that 
bear that they would have meat for some 
time; and he determined to try to kill it 
himself, because he was afraid if he ran to 
call one of the men that the bear would go 
away. 

“He didn’t dare to fire without telling 
Eleanor what it was, for she was ina con- 
stant terror of Indians; so he whispered to 
her softly that he was going to try to shoot 
a bear, and then he very softly pulled a plug 
out of one of the holes in the floor, and, 
looking through, saw the bear just under- 
neath. Very quickly and very softly he 
took a gun from the rack, where they al- 
ways stood loaded, and put it carefully into 
the hole; but, in spite of all his care, he made 
a little noise, and Master Bruin looked up 
just as Roland pulled the trigger. As it 
happened, nearly the whole charge went 
into his eye, and with one long and horrible 
howl the bear dropped dead and the snow 
round him was covered with blood. 

‘‘Such a fright as the garrison had. The 
men drew their pistols and ran for their 
guns, not knowing what had happened. The 
women ran to find the children; and there 
stood Roland, as proud as a king, with such 
a color in his pale cheeks as hadn’t been 
seen for many a day. 

“* How they praised and petted him I could 
never tell you, nor of how they enjoyed 
their famous dinner of bear-steak; for one 
would have to be as hungry as they wére to 
know how they did enjoy it. Best of all, 
that very night the men who had gone to 
the other colony came back safe and sound, 


with plenty of provision for the cold months 
before them. They had met messeugets 


coming to them on the way, and so it wasa 
right ‘Merry Christmas,’ after all. Such a 
capital rug as that bearskin made for the 
children to lie on by the fire, and it was 
always called Roland’s bear.” 

‘‘There,” said the elf, folding his arms 
and twinkling his bright little eyes, ‘‘ isn’t 
that a good story?” 

“‘Splendid,” sai@ May. ‘How I wishI 
could have given ’em some of these oranges, 
too. I’ve got such a lot.” 

‘‘But what became of ’em. Did they 
ever go back to England?” ; 

‘*No, they never did. They grew to love 
the old Garrison House and to feel that it 
was home; and by and by others were built 
and there was acolony. And both Eleanor 
and Roland grew up and married and died, 
leaving ever so many children and grand- 
children. And, come to think of it,” added 
the elf, thoughtfully, ‘‘it was two of Ro- 
land’s grandchildren who squabbled go this 
morning; and you, Miss May, are very like 
your Grandmother Eleanor, with ever so 
many ‘greats’ before it.” 

‘“*Was she my grandmother?” said May, 
opening her eyes very wide. 

“Your very own. Way back, to be sure; 
but still yours,” said the elf, 

“And the old house, did it fall down or 
burn down?” 

‘Not a bit of it. There it stands to this 
very day; very old and decayed outside, but 
with the logs almost as sound and true as 
when they were laid more than two hundred 
years ago. And you may see it for yourself 
if you ever go to York, in Maine.” 

“«But I never shall,” said May. 


get up.” 
“We'll see,” said the elf. And he passed 


his hand to the back of her head, and it felt 
cold on her neck. He mumbled something 
to himself, gave a funny little sniff, and was 
gone, crying: ‘‘ Good-bye, till next year.” 
But as he stood for a minute, looking in 
her face, hair began to grow on it and he 
grew bigger and bigger, and his eyes grew 
bigger, too, and his mouth disappeared, and 
his nose grew out to be-that of the very 
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porn. 

May gazed at him, rubbed her eyes, said 
“Qh! thank you, sir!” and opehed them 
wide, to see her mother standing beside her, 
laughing. 

‘Qh! how you jumped when he put his 
cold nose in your neck. See what a present 
you have to-day. John, the stableman, sent 
it to you.” 

‘(Oh | dear doggie,” said May. ‘But it 
was the Bell Sprite, Mother. And why are 
you home now?” 

“Mrs, Johnson didn’t need me, after all. 
So here we are, to eat our Christmas dinner 
together.” 

“ And a fairy came and told me a lovely 
story, Mother,” said May. 

‘Did it? “Tell it to me, after dinner?” 

Now, that was a kind of mother worth 
having.’ She never made fun of-fairies. It’s 
really astonishing how much some people 
don’t know and how they don’t believe in 
fairies or elves. 

But I'll tell you a secret. If they did be- 
lieve in them, the fairies would tell them 
stories, too, And they never will until they 
do. But you know and I know that 
there is a Bell Sprite; and let those who 
don’t think so just try to prove it, that’s all. 
And either he or something helped May’s 
back so much that this year she can walk all 
hy herself. Aren’t you very glad? Iam. 

LL ————— 
THE ANGEL OF THE LANTERN. 
A CHRISTMAS DREAM. 


BY CHARLES BARNARD. 





Larry SULLIVAN sold papers- on Broad- 
Larry was just seven years old and 
exceedingly small for his age. He was so 
very little that if you unfolded a Herald 
you could cover him up with it and still 
have the ‘‘supplement” to spare. Larry 
“was not a dealer on his own account. His 
vig brother, having reached the mature age 
of eleven, managed the business for them 
hoth. He waited round the uptown offices 
of the evening papers on Broadway, near 
Sixth Avenue, till the wagon brought them 
up; and, having received his share, away he 
tan down Broadway to Madison Square, 
and there he divided with his brother, the 
youthful Larry. Larry sold what he could; 
and after business hours, when it began to 
grow dark, he turned over the unsold Posts, 
News, and Yelegrams, with what available 
money he had in hand. So it happened that 
Larry was the silent partner in this infantile 


way, 


ae That could hardly be true. Larry 
was not a silent partner. He could say 
‘Ere’s yer Telegrams and Newes!” with a 
louder voice than any boy of his size in the 
trade. Everybody in that part of Madison 
Square was aware of his existence, and 
must have plainly heard his piping voice 
unless they were as deaf as the iron tele- 
graph-post on the corner of West Twenty- 
third Street. That queer telegraph pole 
was Larry’s favorite hunting-ground. The 
cross-town cars had to pull up here in 
crossing Fifth Avenue, and gave Larry a 
zood chance to. jump on and sell a News or 
a Post to the people inside. Sometimes the 
car carried him almost down to Sixth Ave- 
nue; but he didn’t care, for he got on 
another and rode gayly back again to his 
telegraph-post. Then, too, the gentlemen 
used to stop on this corner to admire the 
big policeman as he escorted the ladies over 
the perilous way. He was a handsome of- 
ficer and he did his work beautifully. These 
gentlemen, as may be supposed, heard 
Larry’s remarks on the news of the day and 
his startling announcement of the publica- 
tion of the five o’clock edition at half past 
four in the afternoon. Of course, they 
bought his papers. They couldn’t help it 
while Larry told such thrilling first chapters 
of such remarkable serial stories. 

The Sullivan Brothers, newsdealers, lived 
with their revered parents on Ninth Avenue 
between Twenty-eighth and Twenty-ninth 
Streets, second floor front, just where 
the family could see and admire the 
cars of the Elevated Railroad, that rolled so 
merrily past their windows. On Sundays 
Larry went to church and Sunday-school at 
Father Flarrity’s. He did not quite under. 
stand it all; but he liked the pictures, and 
when the big organ rolled_so loud it made 
the buly onghis shingled head quiver, and he 
gvessed It must al) be true about the Virgin 





That was Our Lady’s picture up there so 
high over his father’s pew in the side aisle. 
Oh! she was so beautiful! so very beautiful! 
And she had wings all of purple and gold 
and blue, and her large brown eyes seemed 
to follow him everywhere. It was just the 
same whether he sat with his mother or 
went over to his Uncle Jerry’s pew, in the 
broad aisle. Everywhere her beautiful eyes 
looked down at him, and when the music 
sounded, oh! so grand, he thought she 
sometimes smiled about the lips. 

So things went on, week after week; and 
then the winter came. Then they trimmed 
the church with green and streamers, and 
put a crown of flowers over the beautiful 
Lady, and said it would be Christmas Day 
in the morning. To Larry it was very much 
like any other day, except that it was very 
cold and snowy; and,though the streets were 
full of people, they did not seem to want any 
papers. 

‘Ere’s yer. Telegrams and Posts and Newses. 
Five ’cl’k dition. All about the big fire.” 

It didn’t work. Nobody cared to hear 
about the big fire. stamped up and 
down the sidewalk, and blew on his blue 
hands, and told about the fire in a most en- 
ticing and delightful way. They wouldn’t 
look at a single paper. All the men scrab- 
bled over the way as if they didn’t care at 
all for the handsome policeman, and the 
ladies were all wrapped up in big cloaks and 
shawls, and every one had a bundle of some- 
thing in his or her hand. 

‘Ere’s yer Telegrams and Newses.” 

The louder he piped the less they seemed 
to care. One man did buy a Post; but 
he had no bundle and he didn’t seem to be 
going anywhere in particular. Larry 
thought perhaps he didn’t know it was 
Christmas. 

It began to grow dark, and colder and 
colder still. Why didn’t his brother come? 
It was getting very late. And it was cold; 
oh! so very, very cold. It would not do to 
go home while so many papers remained un- 
sold. He must wait where he was till his 
senior partner arrived. So he waited and 
waited and waited; and nobody came. At 
last he decided to cross the street to the big 
gas-lamp in the middle of thesquare. Here 
it was light and cheerful, and he could look 
up and down Broadway and Fifth Avenue 
and down Twenty-third Street, and watch 
the corner where his brother always ap- 
peared. 

Suddenly he looked up over the buildings 
between Broadway and the Avenue. What 
was that? A child! A beautiful child’s 
face, right in the black sky over the tops of 
the houses, 

Larry made the sign of across on his poor 
little jacket, after the manner of his people. 

‘‘Tt’s the Christ-child.” 

Then it suddenly disappeared, and in its 
place stood a lot of letters—something he 
didn’t understand. He looked up and 
down all the crowded streets. Why did his 
brother stay so long? Then he looked up 
once more at the wonderful letters in the sky. 

baa sy! and in their place was a 
lady. Beautiful! Oh! so beautiful! She 
was more lovely than Our Lady, in the 
church. Her eyes seemed to look right 
down out of ¢he sky at him. Who was it? 
An angel, or Our Lady? Perhaps it was; 
for this was Christmas. 

In an instant there was a great shouting 
all about him. Something knocked his 
papers out of his hands. He stooped to 
pick them up, and it became very dark— 
very dark and still. 

It was dark a long, long time. And then 
he looked up, and another lady was bend- 
ing over him, out of the sky or somewhere. 
A beautiful lady, with something soft and 
white around her head. He looked at her 
for a moment in silence, and then he said: 

‘* Are you Our Lady?” 

She shook her head and smiled, and went 
on + etn | his forehead with something 
sweet. 

Ah! He was in bed, somewhere.” 

“Where is this? Is it up?” 

He pointed over his head, and looked 
steadfastly at the lady. 

“This is the Chiliren’s Hospital. You 
were run over on Broadway, and we brought 
you here.” 

“* Hit me in the legs, didn’t it ?” 

“Yes. And we have sent for your 


other. 

“Yis'm. I thought they felt queer. Say, 
who’s that ?” 

“« That’s the doctor.” 

“Oh!” 


* Who did you think it was ?” 

The child madé no reply for a moment. 
He looked about the room in silence, and 
then he said, tn a feeble vole - 


m 


a —Peter—or Paul—or one o’ them. 
Father Plarrity told—” 

syued clcustty end cloned Mivapes er 
sto al and c eyes. ‘or 
afew moments the doctor and the nurse 
stood silently gazing at the stranded mite, 
castaway in the great city. Presently the 
child opened his eyes and looked anxiously 
about as if in search of something. 

‘* What is it, my child ?” 

“The papers. Did you—” 

He paused, and seemed to be ewes | 
intently. After a moment he drew himse 
pty | up and sat up in the bed, while his 
poor little starved face put on a look of di- 

u 


vine beauty. 
“There! I heerd it —the «gan 
He supported hi by one arm 
and stretched the other toward the door of 
the ward. His fingers spread out, as if in 
entreaty, and his eyes seemed fixed on some- 
thing far away. 
‘1 see her. She’s coming. Our—Lady ”— 
He murmured something more to himself, 
and then sank back on the pillow and closed 
his eyes, as if weary. A rosy flush mount- 
ed to his temples and his small mouth 
ursed up in asmile. Then he slept peace- 


an Lady had, indeed, come. She had 
taken him away in her arms. 








Selections. 


A QUAKER’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 


How slow and soft the snow-dress falls 

Upon the vine-deserted walls, 

As if some gracious soul, intent 

Upon the one sweet deed it meant, 

Since in its grace such bounty lay, 

Should wrap each bare thing on the way, 

Till all things white and whiter grow, 

} ey _ ee a = 
he tender gray, the ‘ul white, 

A er setting pain toes ht ; 





And so this moonshine, which is shade 
Only a little lighter lai 
Into my heart-still m: has crept, 


With such a glow as sunrise kept 
When youth and ee ee were mine. 
Ah! swift the slowest years incline, 
And sunrise has no story now 

To move me like the night and snow. 


If those unquiet bells would cease 
Clashing their peals across this peace, 
It seems the hour’s rare silentness 
E’en worldly hearts might chide and bless. 
And lift the lowest heavenward 

To greet the birthday of the Lord. 

I cannot think the loudest bells 

Can utter what a pure voice tells ; 

The Spirit needs no brazen tone 

To whisper triumph to his own ; 

The blessed healing falls to them 

Who touch unseen the garment’s hem ; 
And hidden deeds are wafted higher 
Than chantings of an angel choir. 
Hosanna still the mad lips cry, 

While still the mad han r 
But angels watch and women weep, 
And theirs the Rising after sleep, ' 


How’ careth he for Christmas song 
To whom all i and songs belong ? 
Only an ebbing love has need 

Its high-tide reachings thus to heed. 
Always the willing ls sing 

To worn-out workers listening ; 
Always our Christ is in the earth, 
Always his love has human birth— 
In joy that crowns our later morn 

As in Judean Christmas born. 


And yet I mind how every year, 
When my ripe birthdays draw anear, 
Dear Ruth m out her ga er life, 
With worldly hope and om rife, 
Comes to the quiet nest once more, 
Brin the smile her father wore, 
And little us , to tell 

She keeps brones igh miracle 

The simple heart ’neath costly lace, 
That needs a double it of grace. 
Though all the year Ruth’s tender eyes 
To mine are openings of the skies. 
Though love unsaid be love complete, 
I find the special service sweet. 


And so, perhaps, these louder chimes, 
Smoothing the prose-told hours to rhymes, 
Like some rare voice God sets to round 
The jarring ones of shriller sound ; 
These spires, with grand and silly art, 
Climbing to reach the Central Heart ; 
- These broken lilies, and the rush 
Of feet where leaning angels hush, 
May be to clearer eyes than mine 
Fresh spellings of a tale divine. 
And He whose birthday knew no bliss 
Except a woman’s troubled kiss 
May still forgive the foolish art 
And hide the meaning in his heart. 
—Fanniz: R. Rosryson, in “ Harper's Magazine” 
for January. 
 —— 


ON THE OCLAWAHA BY NIGHT. 





Ir was now night, and the steamer had 
sopped. The great trees towered above on 
each side, no longer distinct, but walls of 
darkness, like the sides of a well to the lit- 
tle earth-grub that has fallen in and vainly 
looks aloft, clinging to his bit of twig as he 
floats. No one spoke. We sat in silence, 
awed by the and the wild forest, 
which seemed all the more wild because we 
could not see it. Suddenly flared out a red 
light from above; and, as if by magic, the 
woods grew red and showed us their vistas 
and glimmering pools again. Birds cried 
from their near nests and flew past our 
faces. The steamer started on, carrying the 
magic with her. Pitch-pine fires had been 





den 





boy, they burned brilliantly all night, send- 
ing a red glow over the dark waters ahead, 
showing the sudden tums, the narrow 
mae the bent trees, and a lonely little 

, where we left a barrel for a solemn 
old mule which came down and inspected us 
as the steamer ran her bow on shore—the or- 
dinary way of landing on the Oklawaha.— 
Constance F. Woouson, in ‘“‘Harper’s Mag- 
azine” for January. 


CATARRH! 


Acute, Chronic and Ulcerative, 
Instantly relieved and per- 
manently cured by 


SANFORD’S RADIOAL OURE. 
A Local and Constitutional Remedy. 
Local, because it is applied directly to the nasal 
by insufflat 


healing an Pp 4 
because it is taken internally, thas acting on the 
blood, the liver and the kidneys, purifying, tnvigorat- 
and sustain the system against the ravages of 
the disease. It e greatest medical triumph of the 
day. ald y haye given one hundred 
dollars for the relief the first dose afforded me.—F. , 
Boston. id by all ists. Price, $1. Sent, 


Yale, 
repaid, to a art of the United States for $1.25. 
WEEKS & POTTER, Boston, Mass., Generali Agents. 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON. 




















Ishall take every opportunity to 
recommend and praise your in- 
struments. 

For the last sixyears your Pianos 
have been my choice tor the Con- 
cert-room and my own house. 

Your Uprights are extraordinary 
instruments and deserve their 
great success. 


KELLOGG, 
LUCCA. 


PATTI. Ihave used the Pianos of every 


STRAUSS, I 
never yet seen any Pianos which 
equal yours. 

Madame Parepa called your Pi- 
ano the finest in the United 
States. I fully endorse that opin- 
ion. They have no Riral any- 


where. 
Prices Reasonable. Terms Easy. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Av., cor. Sixteenth St.. 4 Y. 
PIU M 


Habit Cured. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


t The following Testimonials were 
given from one month to four years after 
the cure was made—according to dates. 


WEHLI. 





LAPorTE, IND., Nov. lith, 1869. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, LaPorte, Ind.: 
I used 1,9% grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since November, 1869. 
JosEPH C. DARROW. 


Sr. JOSEPH, Mo., 1871. 
Dr. S. B. Collins, LaPorte, ind.: 
I used 360 grains of Opium per month. 
cured since November, 1870. 
JOHN B. HOWARD, M.D. 


Have been 





PLERCETON, Ind., March 17th, 1874, 
Dr. 8S. B. Collins, LaPorte, In d.: 
I used 860 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
cured since July, 1875. Dr. W. HAYEs. 


GRAYVILLE, I1!., Oct, 20th, 1873, 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, LaPorte, Ind.: 
I used 1,800 grains of Opium per month. 


cured since September, 1873. 
THOMAS AND FANNY Moss. 


Have been 





ROCKPORT, Ind., May 12th, 1371. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, LaPorte, Ind. 
I used 2,880 grains of Opium per month. Have been 


cured since March, 1871. 
JOHN J. PATTERSON, M. D. 


UNION MILLA, Ind., Sept. 30th, 1872. 
Dr. 8. B. Collins, LaPorte, Ind.: 
I used 1,920 grains of Opium per month. Have been 
ured since July, 1872. JOHN MCLAIN. 


TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 





of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 
B. F. BROWN & CO.. Boston. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


Cured at home ; no publicity. By Dr. F. §. MARsH’s 

. Terms moderate. Time short. Over 4 
testimonials like the following: 

“Tthank God that I have never Lye dose of 

merepone since I began your treatment. Lam - 








com 
cured, thanks to sir, and to your Special- 

pe The gaqaton, is solved ina nutshell—4 les of 
our Specialty and Freedom, or rs ia and 


ei 4 of Morph 
avery. Wuicsh? Truly and cratefuliy, DEBORAH 
A. STARR, Clarksfleld, Ohio.” “ 
Euclose two stamps forrep!: Address 
DR. F. +. MARSH, 
quiney, Mich, 
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Insurance, 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


How to get rid of the incidental costs of 
conducting a large business, whether of a 
corporation or a private concern, is always 
a serious and embarrassing question, which 
outsiders are more ready to answer than the 
conductors or managers of the business, 
who are mostly interestéd. The cost of in- 
surance offices must necessarily be large; 
and it is reasonable to suppose that the 
officers are always on the alert to stop the 
leaks and outgoes where they can be 
reached. The Bulletin has a sensible article 
on the high rates of fire risks, and it suggests 
as one of the means by which they may be 
lessened ‘the reduction or abolition of 
agencies. Itsays: 

“In the agency system is found the 
greater part of this large percentage of ex- 
penses; and it has grown, as all our other 

expenses have grown in business, from the 
effects of unhealthy competition from the 
employment of dle men and brokers, 
whom the business community do not de- 
sire to foster at their own expense. Mer- 
chants are besie by insurance brokers, 
who desire to place their risks for them, 
and who must, of course, receive for their 
services some compensation. This insur- 
ance would be had as readily without these 
agents; but there seems to be no way of 
getting rid of them, simply because their 
commission has been made a component 
part of the premium for insurance, and has 
to be paid with it. They do not belong to 
any legitimate system of insurance ‘and 
have proved as great a nuisance to the busi- 
ness community as they are acknowledged 
to be to the agents and the companies, 
Under their reign agents’ commissions have 
advanced about one hundred per cent., and 
the business public has to pay the advance. 

‘Fifteen per cent. of receipts in a busi- 
ness which requires no capital but brains 
and judgment and which is simply the 
oversight of a collection business is too 
much to pay for the ay part of the 
talent engaged in it. Since the organiza- 
tion of the National Board and its attempted 
oversight of the rates and surveys this dis- 
position is still ater than before. We 
have now a classification of hazards and a 
price fixed upon each, and all an agent has 
to do is to receive and transmit premiums. 
His compensation for this service is alto- 
gether too great, and commissions should 
once more go down to the ten per cent. 
from which an unwise competition forced 
them.” 


—A case of considerable interest recently 
occurred in Newark, N. J., in which it was 
supposed that some fraudulent acts were in- 
volved. On an inquiry into the cause of a 
fire in Marshall & Co.’s clothing store, sev- 
eral representatives of insurance companies 
testified that they had never seen a stock of 
woolen goods burned like this. Some piles 
were burned completely through; others were 
only charred or burned around the edges. 
It seemed impossible for woolen goods to be 
burned in this way unless some combustible 
substance had been sprinkled upon or mixed 
with them. On examination, however, noth- 
ing was found that would indicate the pres- 
ence of any. The tops of the shelves were 
scorched; while underneath it was not so. 
Jacob Cohen, of New York, salvér of dam- 
aged goods at fires, had seen a fire similar to 
this in Brooklyn. In that case the store was 
closed at 3 in the afternoon, and the fire oc- 
curred at 7 or 8 in the evening. He investi- 
gated the circumstances, and found three or 
four gas-burnersopen. The store was about 
80x100 feet, and in that case the plate-glass 
windows dropped out. The goods and 
shelves were burned similarly to the Mar- 
shall fire and the store was in flames all 
through. It was the witness’s impression 
that the goods in Marshall’s were impreg- 
nated with something. The theory regarding 
the Brooklyn fire: was that gas exploded 
from coming in contact with the red-hot 
stove. The whole front was blown out. He 
thought it possible to impregnate woolen 
goods with gas. Kerosene would leave traces 
on the goods or in the water used to extin- 
guish the fire. 

—The following is an extract from the 
message of the governor of California: 
Number of companies doing business in 


OS Ee er 80 
Amount of cash capital represented......... $10,861,089 
Amount of insurance written during the 

Bias apcuenrecdtschoatstsepstvesybarseivstets 258,544,359 
Amount of premiums received....... BB ey 4,448,033 
Amount of losses paid.. tibienises 1,098 306 
Amount of insurance in force at the ena of 

the year...... caseve 178,075 Sou 


Shortly after the edjournasent of the last 
legislature seventeen of the foreign life in- 
surance companies, embracing all those 


‘ THE INDEPENDENT. 


hitherto doing the largest business in the 
state, withdrew their respective agencies. 
This reduced the number remaining to 
eleven; only four of which transact a gen- 
eral business, the other four being author- 
ized to collect renewal premiums only. The 
retiring companies made no report to the 
commissioner, 

—In reply to a letter addressed by Super- 
vising Inspector Low to the Treasury De- 
partment relative to the claim of the own- 
ers of the steamship ‘“‘ Nereus,” that by re- 
fusing to take passengers on board they may 
lawfully receive as freight certain danger- 
ous, inflammable, and explosive articles, 
prohibited by section 4472, Revised Stat- 
utes, Assistant Secretary Conant says that a 
steamer having been, upon application of 
her master or owner, duly classified under 
the statute cannot be divested of this char- 
acter or relieved of the liabilities thereto 
pertaining, except by the surrender and 
abandonment of her certificate. 


—.At the last monthly meeting of the New 
York Board of Fire Underwriters E. W. 
Crowell, president, tendered his resignation, 
as his direct connection with the underwrit- 
ing interests of the city will cease with his 
retirement from the management of the 
American branch of the Imperial Fire In- 
surance Company of London, on January 
Ist, 1876. His resignation, however, was not 
in office accepted, and he was requested to 
remain until the expiration of the year for 
which he was elected (May, 1876); which he 
afterward agreed to do. 


—The stockholders of manufacturing and 
mechanical corporations are by a constitu- 


j tional provision in Minnesota exempt from 


personal liability; and another amendment, 
intending to extend the same exemption to 
other corporations, was voted on at the late 
election. The St. Paul Pioneer Press says: 
“The proposed amendment, by a stupid 
blunder of phraseology, was made to repeal 
the existing exemption, and, this conse- 
quence having been foreseen in season, the 
article was voted down.” 


—Great alarm has been caused in Chicago 
by the commencement of two or three hun- 
dred lawsuits against stockholders in the 
Mutual, Security, Equitable, and Commercial 
insurance companies, to enforce their per- 
sonal liability to make good, tothe extent of 
their stock, the obligations of those con- 
cerns. Their policies were bought up at a 
low figure by the present holder. 


—‘‘ What arrangements have you made 
for extinguishing fire?” said a traveler to 
the landlord of a hotel out West, where he 
proposed to spend the night. “There’s a 
pitcher of water in every room, sir,” re- 
sponded Mr. Boniface. 





INSURANCE. 


THE 


National Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
CHARTERED BY SPECIAL ACT OF 
CONGRESS. 


BRANCH OFFICE: 


157 to 163 LaSalleSt., 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
where the busi of the Company is transacted. 


Pihalh Cem Rieala ania sice caciicessoecssecd $1,000,000 00 
Total Assets, July 1st, 1875.. . 3,787,386 25 
Total Liabilities, July Ist st, 

SE RE RS Bee 2,316,539 70 
Surplus, being security addi- 

tional to the Reinsurance 











1,470,546 55 


JOHN V. FARWELL, President. 

L. D. CORTRIGHT, Vice-President. 
J. F. CRANK, Secretary. 
EMERSON W. PEET, Actuary. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 361. gms. % and 264 Breadway 
orner Varren St treet. 


{INCORPORATED 1350. 
CASH ASSETS NEARLY $4,000,000. 





All forms of Life and Endowment Polictes Issuci. 
J BN 3. DE Witt, President. 





HAS, E PEAS 
a = AM D. WHITING, Actuary. 


‘fhe principal features of this Com are ABSO- 
8 TY, ECONOMICAL AG NT, 
UTE TY TO THE INSURED. 





Equitable 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets... . $28,000,000 
AnnualIncome. . . 10,000,000 
Surplus. . « « « 4,000,000 


The Assets wre invested ac- 
cording to the Laws of the 
State of New York, furnish- 
ing a Security of Sreat 
value to those who are de- 
pending upon their insur- 
ance policies for the ultimate 
support of their families. 

The surplus premiums are 
returned ANNUALLY to the 
policyholders. During the 
year 1874 this Society re- 
turned four aillion eight 
hundred and sixteen thou- 
sand dollars to policyhold- 
ers and their families, in 
dividends, death claims, ete. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
HENKY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART. 
GEORGE T. ADER. H. M. ALEXANDER. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. BENJ, WILLIAMSON. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. ROBERT L. KENNEDY. 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. WILLIAM WALKER, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. HENRY DAY. 

JAMES LOW. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. BENJAMIN FE. BATES. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING. ASHBEL GREEN. 

JAS. W. ALEXANDER. WAYMAN CROW. 
HENRY S. TERBELL. JOHN D. JONES. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIps. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A, BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER. SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES. 
E.W. LAMBERT, M.D. J.F. NAVARRO. 

B. F. RANDOLPH. WM.WHITEWRIGHT Jn, 
ALANSON TRASK. JOHN J. McCOOK,. 

JOHN T. MOORE. THEODORE WESTON. 
PARKER HANDY. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
JOHN SLOANE. D. HENRY SMITH. 


HENRY B. HYDE, PRESIDENT. 

JAMES W. ALEXANDER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, SECRETARY. 
GEORGE w. PHILLIPS, ACTUARY. 





32d YEAR, 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 
ORGANIZED 1843. 


Has Insured since that date flearly 
53,000 LIVES. 


Has paid in death claims more than 
$9,000,000. 
Has returned to its members in Surplus more 


than $6,000,000. 
Has earned a Surplus in 1874 of 





which is to the credit of policy-holders of the pres- 
ent year. 


Ithas a Reserved Fund of $12,539,416.98, 


panies doing business { 


Insurances anted m indiv ~<a i 
the amountof $15,000... ° 


Amount at risk, 


$63,000,000, 
upon 21, 302 LIVES. 


For information con yncerning Lite surance 
in all its branches spp! y at she © or to 
ocal Agents in ys ‘ous Cities and Towns 


W. &. MCKOWN, Ass. Pres WG. Which aT Rn. 
MORLAND, M.D, ied. Rmalae. 





Before You Start, 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





[December 80, 1875 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 


has paid beng indlvidends wo Potty y-holders; 
has surplus.on § 860,000 over Liabilities : 
has a ratio i Assets for every #0) Lia 


b 
Its ratio of Bethea to Recel - in 1874 was only 
about 14 per ce: a - 
THE INTEREST ACCOUNT umes THE CLAIMS£ ip, 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THI 
COMPANY, 9 











DIRECTORS. 

HENRY STOKES, EDWARD SCHELI 

. HENRY HAIGHT, C.NoRWoop, " 
AMBROSE ic KINGSLAND, | JOHN W. HUNTER, 
EpwIn J. BROWN, COMSTOCK, 
R. P. PERRIN, C. Y. WEMPLE, 
DENTON PEA J. L. HALSEY, 
EDWARD HAIGRHT, JOHN D. Russ, 
JAMES M. MCLEAN, P, VAN ZANDT LANF, 
JOHN JAMES E. YEATMAN, 
JNO. 8. W: 8, ue 
eS A. KERR, E. W. BLATCH 

od. E, shiva 
ws A. SEAVER, | N. K. Manor, -“ 

. ‘rancis 

EDMUND COFFIN, JACOB NAYLO - 
ALBERT CLARK, fladel phi; 
JOHN T. TERRY, SETH TURNER, Boston, 
JAMES STOKES, JR., JOHN H, WATSON, 
Avouprvs SCHELL, W. K. HINMAN. 
GEO W. QUINTARD, | 

PRESIDENT, VICE-PRESIDENT, 
HENRY STOKES. C. Y. WEMPLE, 

SECRETARY, _ ACTU ARY. 
i, I me SEY. 8. N. STEBBINS, 

i ? 


ST. PAUL 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Cash Capital = + + = =» $400,000.00 
Cash Surplus - + + - + 482,816.48 


Total Cash Assets, July 
Ist, 1875. s ol 





$832,816.48 





This Company comm d busi ten (10) yean 
ago, with $75,000 cash capital. Its progress has bea 
rapid and the indempity offered by it unsurpassed 


J. C. BURBANK, Presideat 
C. H. BIGELOW, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPAN 


NEW YORK, Januas, 2th, 18. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Oharter of the Com. 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairson 
the 31st December, 1874: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
J . to 81s 


ist January, t mabet. 7 1874. 086 21 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist — 








SOWUEET (Mess icvec clas ccdavecdst Rsdbeedews 2,483,208 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,945,344 4 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
LS = upon Fire Risks disconnected 


ne 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1874, to 31st December, I874...........00000 
Losses paid, uring the same pence... 
turns of Premiums and 


agen 
The y has thefollowi ts, viz: 
Oe a Oe "tates and Sta’ a Assets york 


y, Bank, on ot! her Stoc ks.... $9,931,000 
Loans yy Stocks aade pemerene--- +» 2,152,808 
Rea! Estate and ‘Bonds an Mortgages 367,000 
ee and Sa oles: and claims due 











mated at........se000- 453,676 

Premium Notes 3 and Bills Receivable. 348 
Cael tn BARE. .000005. : cncsgeovacccccsedescescs 266,199 4 
Total Amount of Assets........... $16,003,534 4 


&ix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or theif 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Se 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of Hi! 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, oF 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced # 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certil- 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the péJ- 
ment ofi nterest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent is declared on thenét 
earned premiums of the Company for the year endits 
Sist December, 1874, for which certificates will 0@ 
iasued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 


J, H. CHAPMAN, Secretaly 


TRUSTEES: 
D, JONES, ORDON W. BURNHA M, 
é ES DENNIS, ¥RKD’K CH 
W. H. H. MOORE, "HARLES P. 
HENRY Coir *RANCIS SKI 
EWIS CU = L0B . 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


ORTY-FOURTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on a first day of July, 1375, 


ese r Re-insurance ~~~ 


Total Assets - 


Unpaid Losses and Dividends yb Suit ge 


“hetiaa! 38 





$5, ae ay 85 


SUMMARY OF eee 


h in Eos 
aoe ae 


ete oa Gity Bond: 





ee 3 rO4733 i 
Aad: 


Loans on See eyaue on a jas “tisativet value of Securities’ $416, cay. 
it 


rest due on 
intenee inbands of Agents 





FOF COR eee ee Heme nee eEeeeerereneeeereeeneer® 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


JULY 187TH, 1875. 





KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 


Accumulated Assets, Jan. I, 1875... che edne Ueda chbns veka’ $7,640,230 62 


BOL PLUS..... 2. cre cece eceecsceccssseeesseres 


Cocers ssc gevecsceccccerecrece 1, ‘208, 042 86 


including T ) to Total I , 10.97. 
iintio of Bagsnee (reid as tance, ea caa nee 


Decrease. 
| eta Mg it Bn noe $84; 435 if 107361 $2 
Krom the surpias of $1,408;048 6 the Com’ ared a return idea, available on set- 


ent management of t 


icies, 


part: ra eaten pee Bon to to thelr contribution to surplus. 
be larger th f sit. 


an that 0 
shown by th e figures given above, are 


e Com 
deemed a sufficient guaranty that the best RM, ‘of ¢ policyholders 4 are honestly 1 protected and faithfully 


promo’ 
The KNI 

“SAVINGS BANK PLAN.” 

thereby. rendered od a0 negotiable as a United States Bond 


BE. W.D Y MD Gon Consulting Eareicien. 


DERB 
TOHN F. RB TL INS, Manager of Agenci 


CKERBOCKER continues to offer liberal contracts of insurance and to earnestly commend the 
Policies on this plan peor on their face a definite cash surrender value, and are 


CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 





CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CO., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. ¥. 


—— 


Capital - - - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, ’75, $2,606,235 97 
Uabilities - - °° 217,405 54 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAG?T®S srRewTs, 
BROOKLYN; 
1(¢ BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, E. D. 
DIRECTORS: 
CEO.) 7T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-P rest. 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, HIRAM BARNEY 

BENS, G. ARNOLD, LAWRENCE TURNURR, 
A.A. LOW, SAMUEL A. SAWYER, 
8. B. “CHETTEN DEN ‘ .¥RUS CURTISS, 
WM. H. SWAN. KO. BLI 

HENRY G BOWEN 
AURELIUS B. . HULL, 
WILLIAM 

















MVAIL.” — OHARIES LAMSO} 
THEODORK 1. HUSTED,WELLINGTON CLAPP 
WM. BH. CASWELL, HENRY F. SPAULDING, 
D. H. ARNOLD, JOHN PAINE. 
WM. M. RICHA RDS, RORERT H. Mccu por 
HORACE B. CLAFI NUEL 8. MILLE 
JAS. FREELAND, JOHM H. KARLE, * 
J. LO HENRY EYRE, 
JOHN D. MAIRS, _ JHARLE OOTH 
LORING ANDR : UT, 
THUR W, BENSON, ED MARTIN. 
JOHN L. RIKER, BRADISH JOHNSON, 
W. CORLIES UCKINGHAM 
GEO. W. LANE SHERMAN HART aLLg 
JAMES FRASER, _ ¥. SLATER. 
SRO NEES ET ary . 
M, KARBY, jome Dep't. 


tary 
Cuas. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brook! 
JOHN K. OAKLEY General "Aeent. taped 


——_______- 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan’y Ist, 1875 . $13,256,440 68 
Surplus. + «© «© © « «61,292,548 41 


Insnrance effected on all the desirable plans, 
lasurance under the plan of 


Deposit Insurance 


tspecial feature in thiscompany. Send for circulars 
snd pamphlets issued by this company. 


JAS. © WALKLEY, Pres. 


& H. WHITR, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
HATSEY STEVENS, Sec’y. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Ass’t Sec y. 
L. W. MEECH, Actuary, 
£0. GOODWIN. G :n’l Agent, 161 Broadway, N. Y. 





Term 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK, 


F, S. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


Vice-President, 
J. M. Stuart, Secretary. 
W. H. C. Barter, Actuary. — 





NEW JERSEY MUTUAL. 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


189 MARKET ST., NEWARK. 
H. £ EDWELL, President. 
KC: FROST, FROST, Vice:President 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1875. poenesidbtconss 
Liabilities.cxs. +e... . Be 833 06 Ftd 
QPN hiiclndain ib dev cc dinedicnedctenc 
This Com: mpany issues all kinds f - 
bie rates. Attention = ome invites o che Desa equlte 
svondinty ie is paaiees yan end&;yment °ssurance 














STEEL ENGRAVING 


Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
TO THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 


Address 














THIRTY YEARS’ 


EXPERIENCE. 





THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Assets, over TWENTY-SEVEN MILLION Dollars. 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS ANNUALLY. 
More than 110.060 Policies Issued. 


—_—_ 


ECONOMY IN EXPENSES, 
CAREFUL SELECTION OF RISKS, AND LIBERALITY IN THE 
SETTLEMENT OF ALL JUST CLAIMS 


EMPHATICALLY CHARACTERIZE THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COMPANY. 


ee 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY” 


gives Advantages, with Inswrance, that cannot be sure 
passed by any other form of policy. 


All other desirable forms of Life Insurance granted on the most practical plans and 
most favorable terms, embodying the well-known NON-FORFEITURE 
feature, originated by this Company, in 1860, 


GUARANTEEING A SPECIFIED PROPORTIO™ LN 


PAID-UP INSURANCE 


OF THE ORIGINAL POLICY AFTER THE PAYMENT OF A CERTAIN NUMBER 
OF PREMIUMS, 





CASH DIVIDENDS available immediately in seitlement of the SECON) ana 
each subsequent Annual Premium. This latter consideration is an important one. 
Many “Companies professing to “declare dividends annually” defer PAYMENT 
thereof for several years after declaring them; while other Companies do not begin 
to declare dividends upon any policies until after the receipt of several years’ premium: 
thereon. 


The PRESENT of this Company is all that could be desired, and, with tho ex. 
periences and successes of the PAST thirty years, offers the best guaranties for 
the FUTURE that can be given. If you want a Policy, investigate the claims of 
this Company to your confidence and support. Information as to Insurance or 
Agencies cheerfully furnished upon application to the Home Office. 


—— = 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier, 
D O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies 











































































































THE AMOUNT OF MONEY NEEDED. 


How much money does a nation need for 
the convenient transaction of its business? 
Who can tell? What body of men was ever 
assembled that can fix the quantity before- 
hand, with any certainty of placing it at the 
right mark? It is very easy to say in gen- 
eral that the needful quantity of money is in 
proportion to the amount of work which it 
has to»dof and that this proportion bears 
some relation to the number of inhabitants 
composing a nation. In a very populous 
nation there is more production and more 
consumption, more buying and selling, and 
a@ greater number of exchanges than ina 
small nation. Twenty millions of people 
need more money than one million, because 
their aggregate use of money must be great- 
er by reason of their.greater number. How 
much money then do twenty millions or 
forty millions of people, or any other given 
number, need for the purpose of making 
their exchanges in the most advantageous 
manner? 

There are so many ‘“‘unknown qualities ” 
involved in this problem that it is man- 
ifest almost at sight that no one can 
answer the question with even an approx- 
imation foaccuracy. There is the unknown 
quantity which respects the minter of ex- 
changes actually made betwen the people. 
Who can tell how many commodities of 
various kinds are bought and sold from day 
to day, or how many times the same com- 
modities are bought and sold before their 
final consumption? Who can tell how much 
money is used per week in the payment of 
wages? Who can tell the rapidity with 
which money circulates, or how many times 
the same” money passes from hand to hand 
in the course of a week or a year? Who 
can tell how much money is in the inactive 
state by being hoarded, and thus with- 
drawn from circulation altogether for weeks, 
and it may be for years? Manifestly there 
is no way of collecting anything like ac- 
curate data upon these points, as the basis 
of calculation in respect to the quantity of 
money needed. 

Moreover, the manner in which the people 
conduct the business, the extent to which 
they use representative substitutes for money, 
the number of book accounts that balance 
each other or nearly so, the employment of 
bank credits and bank checks, the amount 
of bills of exchange drawn and the settle- 
ments of transactions by them—these ele- 
ments must be considered and accurately 
known before we can form any definite idea 
as to the needful quantity of money. . If in ew- 
ery transaction money was directly used and 
paid from one party to another, then a much 
greater quantity would be needed than under 
a system which largely dispenses with this 
direct use and employs the substitutes for 
money. It is well known that the system of 
banking, with its deposit, check, and clear- 
ing-house machinery, immensely economizes 
the power of money and makes the same 
quantity vastly more effective than it would 
be if directly used in every business trans 
action. We must know what is the total 
effect of this machinery, as well as to what 
extent it is used, before we can tell how 
much money a nation needs. 

The character of the money employed is 
another element in the problem. If it be 
poor money, having a low value, and, 
hence, having a small purchasing power, 
then more will be needed than if it be good 
money, having a high value and proportion- 
ately a greater purchasing power. Any 
system, for example, that depreciates paper 
circulation as compared with gold, simply 
creates the necessity of more circulation to 
do the same amount of work. Let prices 
be, doubled as the consequence of this depre- 
ciation, and it will take double the amount 
of circulation to effect the same exchanges. 
Twoso-called paper dollars will be needed to 
do the work of one, if maintained at par with 
gold, Increase the circulation, and thus de- 
preciate it still further, and still more will 
be needed. We do not increase the pur- 
chasing power by increasing the volume of 
a depreciated paper circulation, since what 
we gain in one direction we lose in another. 

The conclusion derivable from these 
views is that no government should under- 

take the foolish experiment of regulating or 
determining the amount of money in use 
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among the people. It might as well 
undertake to regulate the amount of 
corm that shall be planted, or of cotton 
hat shall be raised, or the number of 


| hats that shall be manufactured. The 


truth is, money is an article of trade, dis- 
tinguished from all other articles in being 
the one article which has universal exchange- 
ability and in which the values of all others 
are computed. The fact that money is thus 
universally negotiable and that it computes 
by its own value the values of things for 
which it exchanges, and in this way ex- 
presses their relative value, does not make 
it any less an article of trade. If one man 
has money and another has flour, and the 
two are exchanged for each other—a certain 
quantity of money for a given quantity of 
flour—then both are articles of trade. The 
amount of money that a nation needs can 
no more be determined than the amount of 
flour that a nation needs. It is a question 
that must be left to regulate itself under the 
general law of supply and demand. All 
that Congress should attempt to do on the 
subject of moncy is to retire the legal-tender 
notes and coin money, and then leave the 
quantity to be determined by the laws of 
trade. This, with free banking, will settle 
the currency question. 
a 


THE COLLAPSED SAVINGS BANES. 


Tue facts coming: to light in regard to 
the savings banks of this city that have 
been placed in the hands of receivers are 
not a little startling to the public. Most of 
these banks show a deficiency of assets 
with which to meet their liabilities; and in 
regard to some of them this deficiency has 
existed for a series of years, and, while 
growing worse from year to year, has been 
eoncealed by false figures and statements. 
Their reports to the Bank Superintendent, 
though sworn to by bank officers, have been 
virtually fraudulent and designed to avoid a 
full, fair, and truthful statement of their 
real condition. This is especially true of the 
reporis made by the Third Avenue Savings 
Bank. More than three years ago we re- 
ferred to the condition of this bank, pre- 
dicted its failure at no distant period, and 
warned depositors to keep clear of it. It 
has been an insolvent and rotten institution 
for some four years and the fact of its 
present failure is no matter of surprise 

Nor is there anything marvelous in the 
failure of the other savings banks of this 
city that have gone into the hands of re- 
ceivers; and if still others were put in the 
same position and closed up altogether it 
would be an actual blessing to the com- 
munity. The savings bank business in this 
city and Brooklyn has been overdone by an 
excessive multip'ication of banks far be- 
yond the wants of the people. The conse- 
quence has been that both cities have 
swarmed with savings banks; and the rapid 
creation of new banks within the last fifteen 
years, for which there was really no busi- 
ness, has led to a variety of dangerous 
measures to invite and make a business. 
Competing with the older banks and desir- 
ing to pay the same rate of dividends, as the 
means of attracting depositors, they have in 
many instances invested their funds in se- 
curities, because nominally cheap and pay- 
ing a high rate of interest, which, neverthe- 
less, no savings bank ought to touch. 
Some of them have built banking houses, 
not with a surplus above their liabilities, 
but with the funds deposited by their cus- 
tomers. 

A part of the responsibility for this state 
of things belongs to the legislature of this 
state. It has not only chartered more banks 
than were needed, but it has allowed them 
to make investments in stocks and securities 
that were not safe. Another part of the re- 
sponsibility attaches to the Bank Superin- 
tendent, who has suffered banks to pass 
muster as solvent that he ought to have con- 
demned. Still another and very heavy re- 
sponsibility attaches to trustees and bank 
managers who have had the immediate 
charge of these institutions, and who must 
have known, if they knew anything, that 
they were not conducted on the principles 
of business safety. And, finally, the de- 
positors have the responsibility of being 
fools, financially considered, in trusting 
their funds with savings banks without 
seeking information as to their condition. 
So far as they are losers they are victims of 
their own folly or ignorance. In regard to 





the mass of them it is perhaps too much'to | continues to grow and rear its stately healijien 
expect any knowledge on the subject, and,” 


hence, the cruelty of the wrong which mis- 
leads them by false appearances. - 

We by no means intend to imply that 
this picture applies to a/! the savings banks 
in this city. We could easily make a list of 
such institutions, in regard to whose solv- 
ency there is not the slightest doubt, and” 
also another list of banks that depositors 
would do well to avoid. The same thing 
could be done in respect to the savings 
banks of Brooklyn, where there are at 
least twice as many such banks as are 
needed for any purpose that concerns the 
convenience or welfare of the people. The 
Bank Superintendent should explore both 
cities with an eagle eye, and take measures 
to wind up every savings bank whose assets, 
by a real and truthful, and not merely a 
bogus estimate, are not amply sufficient to 
cover all its liabilities. The weeding 
system will be a good service to the public. 





Farm wand Garden. 
TREES FOR SHADE AND ORNA- 


MENT. 


By F. 8. Lawrence, in ‘ Reports of Wisconsin 
State Horticultural Society.” 








“T saat confine myself more particularly to 
what I consider a list of varieties of ornament- 
altrees that are hardy, and will prove them- 
selves to be so, with the proper treatment and 
culture, and adapted to our wants, whether for 
the lawn, the dooryard, or the street. And here 
let me say, parenthetically, that my first con- 
viction, based upon an experience of thirty 
years’ observation and study, is that there are 
many trees, as well as shrubs, that are usually 
regarded and classed as half-hardy, and even 
tender, that will endure our rigorous winter 
and prove themselves hardy by the proper 
treatment. And that is to mulch thoroughly 
before the ground is hard-frozen. Of course, 
this involves trouble and some expense; but I 
assure you it will pay in satisfaction, in enlarg- 
ing our list of really beantifal plants and 
shrubs, if inno other way. Whenever I have 
practiced banking up with earth around my 
dwarf pear trees Ihave had no difficulty in 
preserving them through our severest winters, 
and have had the pleasure of plucking luscious 
fruit from their branches the following autumn, 
to pay me for my trouble. The old and trite 
maxim—‘ heads cool and feet warm’—is equal- 
ly applicable to vegetable as well as to animal 
life. 

‘* And here let me also say that any person who 
is not willing to devote a little time and trouble 
to the eare of thetr trees, in giving and bestow- 
ing proper treatment upon them, ought never 
to have atreein their keeping—not even an 
oak, much less an apple or pear tree. My 
theory, then, is, if you will be successful in 
growing a tree well, you must study its wants 
and adaptabilities, furnish it with the proper 
food, stimulate it in a measure by good cul- 
ture and proper enrichment of the soil, and it 
will thrive and grow and become a thing of 
beauty and joy. Otherwise it will languish, 
decay, and finally die, and you have had your 
expense and trouble for nothing. 

“How often do we see trees that have been 
taken up from the depths of the forest, denuded 
of their branches and almost destitute of their 
roots—a mere straight pole, as it were, and 
what few roots are left exposed to the equally 
killing influences of frost by night or the bright 
sun by day—transplanted along the borders of a 
street or highway, in a hole scarcely large 
enough to receive the few mutilated roots left, 
into which it is thrust with a jam, the earth 
hastily replaced, and the tree left to die. And, 
beeause it would or could not live under such 
treatment or adverse circumstances, how often 
do we hear the standing remark: ‘It is of no 
use trying to set out trees. Wisconsin is no 
state for growing trees, anyhow!’ Perhaps you 
may think this to be an overwrought. picture ; 
but I assure you the fact exists, and can be 
witnessed every spring in any locality—I was 
going to say nine times out of ten cases, but 
will compromise, and call it three outof every 
five. Three-fifths I think to be a fair proportion 
that are thus treated. 

‘For a list of trees to set along,the borders of 
astreet'in a city or village, or along the high- 
ways in the country, I would rank the first the 
Sugar or Rock Maple (Acer saccharinum). Itisa 
noble-looking tree when fully grown and makes 
a dense shade, so acceptable in a hot day to man 
or beast, The only objection to its being popu- 
lar for this purpose is its slow growth. Most 
people are impatient to have on the start a tree 
that will grow up, like Jonah’s gourd, in a sin- 
gle night; and will discard this for some quick- 
growing kind—like the Poplars or Cottonwood, 
for instance—forgetting that, while these quick- 
growing trees, like some fast people, grow, 








flourish, and have their day, the Hard Maple 
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stand as a“monument to the memory of him 
who in his wisdom transplants it. ‘ 

“Next to the Maple I would place the White. 
Eim (Ulmus Americana). This 1s 
ful tree, and perhaps more universally used for 
street purposes in the Northern States than any 
other single variety. I need not here give a de- 
scription of this magnificent tree, as you are 
all undoubtedly acquainted with its habits 
and growth A row of trees alternate 
ly Maple and Elm have a very pleasing effect, 
Next in order comes the White Ash (Fravinus 
Asnericanus). This tree is not as large in its 
growth asthe two former, but excels them in 
the rapidity of its growth, and makes an excel- 
lent shade-tree; its main and only objection 
being its habit of dropping its leaves in early 
fall. The Linden, or more commonly-known 
Basswood (Tilia Americana), makes a beautiful 
shade-tree; but its tendency to sucker or sprout 
makes it objectionable to many. YetI would 
advise its culture, on account of its beautiful 
foliage and fragrant blossoms. 

“For a quick-growing tree for street purposes, 
rightly managed, I would not discard the Soft 
Maple, White or Red (Acer dasycarpum and Acer 


ble abuse for a few years past—I begin to think 
unjustly ; and they have been required to take a 
back seat in some localities, for their tendency 


stroying them in great numbers. And here let 


experience. I have never yet, in a single in- 
stance, seen a tree of this species that was ina’ 
manner afflicted with the borer that was standing 
where it first grew from the seed; or, in other 
words, had never been transplanted. With these 
trees the sap begins to circulate very early in the 
spring, as soon as the frost leaves the ground, 
just the time we begin to transplant. Now, in 
my opinion, the trouble lies in the act of tak 
up the tree. In most instances, after the oper- 
ator has digged around the tree and cut off its 
roots to loosen it, he takes hold of the body of 
the tree and weaves it back and forth in such a 
manner thatit has a tendency to loosen or break 
the inner bark of the wood, about two feet from, 
the ground ; which in time produces decay, and 
the borer commences his depredations. In 
most if not quite all trees which Ihave exam- 
ined I have found that decay and the borer 
commenced at that point; hence my concelu- 
sions. It is a subject well worthy of our investt- 
gation, for I dislike very much to have so worthya 
tree ‘go to the bad’ through no fault of its own. 
“There is another quick-growing tree I 
would like to mention in this connection—t 
is the Box Elder or Ash-leafed Maple (Acer 


negundo). From what I have seen of it in my 
grounds, I think very favorably of it. Its main 
objection, so far, is its very rapid growth; 
hence its tendency to grow crooked or sprawl- 
ing, as it were, being ina measure top-heavy 
while young, and apt to bend over and remain 
so unless straightened ana tiog up. I have it 


on trial. 
“The foregoing comprises my list of street 


and highway trees. I have purposely left out 
the Poplars and Willows, as I consider none of 
them worthy for that purpose. You will also 
perceive that I have left out our native Oaks 
and Hickories. Not that I consider them un- 
worthy, by any means; but from the fact of the 
difficulties attending their transplanting. If 
any of you are so fortunate as to have any of 
them growing on the line of your streets or 
highways, or upon your lawns, or even in your 
door-yard, however small it may be, please let 
them remain, and not cut them down, except 
for a cause, for it will take years to replace 
them, however rapid they may be in growing. 
“The time was, not long since, when our 
streets and highways were lined with Locust 
(Robinia) ; but the borers came, and they ‘ went 
up’ or ‘under,’ and the ‘place that once knew 
them now knows them no more forever.’”’ 


GROWING ASPARAGUS. 


a 








THe trouble and expense of excavating 
site for asparagus beds and filling up with new 
soil and manure prevent many persons from 
growing this excellent vegetable. A corre 
spondent of the English Horticultural Magazine 
cays he accidentally discovered a cheap way of 
growing the plants, which he has been practic- 
ing for several years, with the most satisfactory 
results. He raised a number of seedlings for 
sale and sold the greater part of them, A con- 
siderable number were, however, carelessly 
unintentionally left in the bed, which was made 
up of very rich soil; and they consequently 
grew very strong. They were so evenly distrib- 
uted over the bed that he let them stand, 6X 
pecting to sell them for three-year-old plants 
the next season. They remained in 
without being earthed up or anything elsé 
weeded. ° 

In due course of time these came up fine 
tempting to cut, and the only disadvantage was 
that some of the crowns were all but above 
ground, so thatt here was no length of white , 





and, therefore, he let them grow three or four 


called the Weeping Elm and is really a beauti. 


rubrum). These trees have received considera-. 


to breed or harbor the borer, a pest that is de-_ 


me record another little item of observation and — 
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inches of green, and cut them so that every 

morse] could be eaten. The next year all he 
did was to raise the bed, by throwing about two 
inches of soil over it. The crowns were just 
covered, and that was all. The next year they 
came up so good that he determined in future 
to grow his asparagus in the most simple way. 

He first digs a trench about eighteen inches 
broad and as deep. He then fills the trench with 
manure, well trodden in, and returns the soil 
that was taken out until the surface is level with 
the original surface of the ground. 

The ievel surface of the trench sinks in a few 
days, and he draws in more soil from the bank 
which remains alongside, and again makes it 
level. It is best to do all this in the summer. 
Along the “—— which covers the trench he 
plants in the fall two-year-old asparagus roots, 
nine inches apart, in a single row, and draws the 
bank of spare soil down upon them, in a sort of 
rounding form, and lets them bide their time of 
coming up, which they will in pretty good’ 
strength in April or May. He keeps them clear 
from weeds; and the second season, without 
any other trouble than throwing a little earth on 
the crowns in the fall and raking it off again in 
the spring, he grows the finest asparagus in his 
a ’ 

He has no more difficulty in preparing land for 

aragus thanforcelery. His object was to see 
whether asparagus could not be grown, like 
other crops, on the level ground, so as to admit 
of another crop of a different kind being raised 








between the rows. According to this plan 
there are no alleys, no breaking down 
of edges; but simply plants growing like 


cabbages or any other crop, the crowns 
within two inches of the surface, and the shoots 
cut without any white handle. He allows the 
shoots to grow five or six inches high, for the 
perpose of increasing the eatable portion. He 
ikes growing crops on the level and for 
many reasons. First, because the —s have 
¢ .more nourishment in rains; secondly, the ma- 
*~ nure isnot washed into the valleys ; thirdly, be- 
cause other crops can be grown between, with- 
out affecting them at all. 
He has also grown asparagus on a still plainer 
system. He manures the ground highly and 
ets it into fine condition. About March or 
pril he marks drills, three fect apart, and 
». sows the seed thinly along them, covering light- 
* ly. When the plants come up, he thins them to 
about nine inches apart. Here they are allowed 
to grow until the the third season, when just 
before they come up he draws the earth over 
them, so as to cover the crowns about ten 
} inches. When managed in this way he has 
the finest crop that can be desired; and be- 
tween the rows he raises cabbages, broccoli, 
or any other crop that will come off before 
winter. 
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CHEAP FARMS. 
Pt —— 
Minnesota raised 50,000,000 bushels of Wheat this 
year: and it brings ana@rerage gees of $1 per bushel. 


ailroads cannot eat up i ne profits on the crop, because 
water transportation is near. Thousands oi farmers 
whe DU tine pretrie ma as t year, at r acre, 
’ paid for their lands with of is year's 
crop, Which often yielded 30 bushels to the acre. The 
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of going West should write for information and send 

for the FARMERS’ UNION, the great agricultural paper 

of the Northwest, published at Minneapolis, 4finn. 
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Price $2.50, —— d by express, safely boxed, on 
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Livineston & Co., Tron Founders, Pittsburg, Pa. 




















CARPENTERS *3 312" 
- to make money 
with the ADJURTABLE THRESHOLD, 
and Weather Guards. Send for Circular. 
ILSON, PEIRCE & CO,, 189 Clark st. Chicago. 
Itis the best thing everinvented to keep out the 
cold, dust, and rain. 
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and Shrubbery, 


~% Ww beset out next spring on your place in the coun- 

_ try. If yon are in or near the city, send your addres: 

9 our Branch Office, 8 and 10 Water Street, and our 
Agent will eal omyon ; or write to 
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Geneva, N.Y. 
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LANE & BODLEY, 


John and Water Streets, Cincinnati, 
Manufacturers of the Best 


FARM ENGINE. 


Mounted and ready for use. nd for our Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


TUBEROSE BULBS (Double Flowering) 
. 100. 1,000. 
. Te. $4.00 $30.00 
He. 3.00 20.00 
5.00 
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74 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 








are a neat, ornamental wood 
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Seed Drills and Wheel Hoes, perfected for '76. Foun Sizes. They 
“ sow like a charm,” and hoe , easter and siz to twelve 
times 5 faster than the hand hoe; often saving $100 in @ season! 
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ic! 5 Chrono, Diarrh 
Biliousness, Jaundice, msumption, 
tarrh, Rheumatism, Erysipelas, Salt Rheum Fever 
and Ague, General Debility, Nervous Headache, and 
Female Diseases. 


A REWARD 


was for three years offered for any case of the Above 
diseases which could not be cured by Clark’s Anti- 


Bilious oS 
Upenety every druggist in the United 
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It is sold 
States. Price, $1 per 
. C. & C. 8. CLARK 
Cleveland, oO. 


BELOIT MINERAL SPRINGS, 


0-MAGNESIAN). 
(pare WATERS ARE A SOVEREIGN REMEDY 
for Kidney, Blood, Digestive, and Bilious Dis- 
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ive, Diuretic, an An- 
by, Prof. C, F. Chandler, of ‘Columbia College. 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 


NO POSTAGE! 
THE INDEPENDENT 
POSTACE FREE. 


From and after this date the Subscrip- 
tion Price of THE INDEPENDENT will 
be $8, INCLUDING POSTAGE, within 
the United States and Canada. This offer 
is made to those ONLY who pay strictly in 
advance, and it applies equally to all OLD 
Subscribers as well as NEW. Those who 
have suffered their Subscription to lapse and 
are IN ARREARS will be required to pay 
at the rate of 20 cents postage per annum. 
The postage on THE INDEPENDENT is 
now about 22 cents a year, a just proportion 
of which we are required by law to pay here 
weekly in advance. This amount we are 
willing hereafter to relinquish, in order to 
induce larger Subscriptions and prompt 
payment. We now offer to the public the 
‘“‘LARGEST, ABLEST, BEST, and also 
the CHEAPEST” Religious Weekly pub- 
lished. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1876. 

PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with Toe INDEPEND- 
ENT, on receipt of the sum named én ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for Tur 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 
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until an explicit order to stop it is received. 


not direct the postmaster to return vour 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-Card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a month. If 
your paper does not stop promptlythereupon 

be your has been 
m d; and, to test the fact, send a 
postal” at once, that measures may be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 





money, 
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A SPLENDID OFFER! 


A POPULAR PREMIUM! 
MOODY ¢ SANKEY’S 


NEW REVIVAL 


HYMN AND TUNE BOOK, 


“COSPEL HYMNS 


AND 
SACRED SONGS,” 
GIVEN AWAY! 


THousanps and tens of thousands of 
people in every section of the country will 
desire at once to possess a copy of this new 
and popular volume, published by Messrs. 
Biglow & Main, of this city, and John 
Church & Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. We 
have made a contract with these eminent 
publishers for a large and special edition 
of this new book, full and complete in 
every respect, nicely gotten up, well bound, 
gilt lettered, etc., which style of binding 
and lettering will be confined exclusively to 
us. And we propose for a limited period 
to present a copy of the same, POSTPAID, 
to every new or old subscriber (not in 
arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT who 
shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received, and shall 
send off the books promptly and in order 
as thus entered. The books will be de- 
livered to city subscribers at our office, and 
also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture- 


rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a GRATUITY on subscribing for 
or RENEWING their subscription to THE 
INDEPENDENT. We are ready to give 
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International Review (new subs.). 4 59 5 00 remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the littie yei- 
Turf, Field, and Farm............ 450 5 00 pes hay od —— sate | Paper, which change is mt se 
or seco jo 
Forest and Stream,............... 4 50 5 00 ceived. But when a postage stamp is received these. 
Eclectic Magazine....... 4 5 00 | ptr BS ene yal nae 
soneeees. £50 5.00 PSON LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet t 
Waverley Magazine........446... 450 500 | 2t¢,0ur Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
N. Y. Semi- Weekly P ; and advertisements. a 
pf ly Post..........260 300 BENRY C. BOWEN: 
Editer. Pa sher, and Pro eter, 
(@ POSTMASTERS and ‘others desir. P.O. Box 2787. New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1.—Anv person who es 2 r ¥ fom 
posearioe “wither dreciod vote bane or anotnees 
or wnetner he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his fever discontinued, he 
aul or the pu 


it 
whole amount. wetner the from 
weer Pot ras have Geciieg tact cefosi 
—The co ve dec ¥ refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from tbe . 
removing and leaving them uncalled ony p~ hs 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERKION; 
(14 lines to tae inch, 200 lines to the colump.) 
isements. | Page & Business 


re 75e.| 1 time 





4 times (one month)... .70c.| 4 times (one ii. 
z a hiree months 650. 4 * ‘three ta 
a : 738. 
* (twelve “ s2 (twelve ™ © . 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISE a 


4 times ( 
1B times 


‘one month)........ 
aoe months).. 

















" (twelve © § 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES... .ONI JELAB 
2 CH Sk. 
FINANCIAL NOTICES, TWO 28P Fe 
RELIGIOUS NOTICES.......... y if For 
AND ay ey Po é Mar lines, 







e saad ih sdvance, 
Mew York City, 
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DR. RADWAY'S 


‘DARSAPARILLIAN 
RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CURE OF SCROFULA AND ALL 
CHRONIC AND HEREDITARY 
DISEASES, 


BE IT SEATED IN THE 











Langs or Stomach, 
Skin or. Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND 
VITIATING THE FLUIDS. 


Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, Con- 
sumption, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dyspepsia, Water 
Brash, Tic Douloureux, White Swellings, Tumors, Ul- 
cers, Skin and Hip Diseases, Mercurial Diseases, 
Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, Rickets, Salt 
Rheum, Bronchitis, Kidney, Bladder, and Liver Com- 
plaints, etc. 


PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE. 





RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World 


ONE 50-CENT BOTTLE 
WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINIS. AND 
PREVENT THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUD- 
DEN ATTACKS OF EPIDEMICS AND 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES THAN ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS EXPENDED FOR 


OTHER MEDICINES OR MEDICAL AT- 
TENDANCE. 
THE MOMENT RADWAY’S READY 


RELIEF 18 APPLIED EXTERNALLY—OR 

TAKEN INTERNALLY, ACCORDING TO 

DIRECTIONS—PAIN, FROM WHATEVER 
CAUSE, CEASES TV EXIST. 


In all cases where pain or discomfort is experienced, 
or if seized with Influenza, Diphtheria, Sore Throat, 
Mumps, Bad Coughs, Hoarseness, Bilious (olic, 
Inflammation of the Bowels, Stomach, Lungs, Liver, 
Kidneys, or with Croup, Quinsy, Fever and Ague, or 
with Neuralgia, Headache, Tic Douloureux, Tooth- 
ache, Earache, or with Lumbago, Pain in the Back, 
or Rheumatism, or with Diarrhoea, Cholera Morbus, 
or Dysentery, or with Burns, Scalds, or Bruises, or 
with Strains, Cramps, or Spasms, the application of 
RADWAY’S READY RELIEF will cure you of the 
worst of these complaints in a few hours. 





DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated, for the cure of 
all di of the 8&t h, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 
Bladder, Nervous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, 
Costiveness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, 
Bilious Fever, Inflammation of the Bowels, Piles, 
and all derangements of the internal viscera. War- 
ranted to effect a positive cure. 


Price 2% cents per box. Sold by Druggists. 


Dr. Radway & Co., 32 Warren St. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, 





(A. FREEMAN, late of FREEMAN & BURR), 


CLOTHIERS, | 


have opened an gatiest new a = 
wee ee y nd comp'cte as 





NO. 241 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
9) NEARLY OPPOSITE NEW POST-OFFICE, 


sortment of Fine Ready-made Clothing for Men and Boys bt 


SUITS, $13 to $30. OVERCOATS, $8 to $35. BOYS’ Supre, $5 to $20. 
ORDER BY MAIL. 


Sent a Samples of ‘Cloth with rules of our euoted Larstem of of eelf- Free 
guuher w with n Tashion Pl Plate, will be Sent Fees on Son tpetieben 


GENTS’ FURNISHING COODS OUR SPECIALTY. 


FINE WHITE SHIRTS TO ORDER. 


> 


USUAL DISCOUNT TO CLERGY. 





ICE TOOLS 
Nw 
Gene 


CAST STEEL. 


We have constantly on hand a full assortment, in- 
cluding the LATEST IMPROVEMENTS in the tools re- 
quired for ICE CUTTING. These tools are of the 
best — handsomely finished, and are sold at 


Low 
All Tools Warrante@® 
Send for new Illustrated Catalogue, just issued. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
BANUEpOTenay OF MACHINES AND FARM- 
G IMPLEMENTS, 
Quincy Hall, A no boy, 
53 Beekman Street, New York, 





Decency, Health, Economy,Comfort 


SAVE THE LADIES, CHILDREN, SICK, and IN- 
FIRM from indelicate and unnatural restraint or ex- 
posure to the ice, snow, mud, slush, storm, or wind 
about a country privy, or to imperfect sewage, 
obstructed pipes, and of ensive odors of the oy water. 


closet, by wing the BEST and CHEA 


EARTH CLOSET, 


and NO OTHER. 





HANDSOME, DURABLE. ODORLESS. 
Latest, Simplest Improvements. 


A CHILD CAN MANAGE IT. 


The Earth system only will rid us of the hewcené- 
year-old privy abomination; _ — have a great co 
venience, which can be used in ny bedroom in city 
S country to good advantage, called 


“THE SS WATER CLOSET.” 


A pint of water makes it perfectly odorless, with 

acity for 14 persons 1 ile , a Be Hy atk. 4 da 8s 
withou ot offense. » Positivel 

an 


ular. Just thething for fa. 1 dark ind 
4 o’clock in the morning. 
Send stamp, for ‘Testimonials and Circulars, to 
The Wakefield Earth Closet Co., 


EY ST., NEW Y 


KIRKWOOD’S 


The best, only complete, 
and reliable instrument for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and diseases 
of the lungs and air pass- 
ages generally. 

Price, $2.50 and $5 each. 

For pamphlets, etc., ad- 
dress, 

E. FOUGERA & CO., 

30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 

NEW YORK. 


INHALER 
ANNNER OINTMENT! 


CuRES SORES, 
Burns, Curs. 
WounbDs &¢.&c) 

















CERNIN 














Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” Send one letter stamp 
to RADWAY & Co., No. 32 Warren 8t., cor. Church, 
New York. Information worth thousands will be 
sent you. 


ee 
ANTED IMMEDIATEL 


79 more Young Men to lear 
GRAPHY. Good Situations Peco 
teed. @daress, vith stamp, SUPERIN- 


TENDENT UNION EGRAPH COMPANY, 
OBERLIN OHIO. 





THROW AWAY YOUR OLD PRESSES. 
Buy the Oa ea G_ Columbian, 
STRONGEST, CH EAFEST, BEST. 
Will dot the work of press, 
4x6, 5 }, $387; Good 
‘type, _—, ae ete. 

#5. Stamp for catalogue 

orem. oclal 

glee ae He wg le 8t., 


Type Founde 
Boston. ed 1847. 


HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Implements, 
Higganum, Ct. 











THE AMERICAN HOUSE OF 
ANTIQUES. 


SYPHER & CO., 


593 BROADWAY, 


receiving weekly very large and valuable addi- 
tions to t to their stock of .. 


NLAID FURNITOUR: 
bured LOCAL AND AUTOMATON HALL 


MARQUETRIEB AND BUHL FURNITURE 
FRENCH AND JAPANESE BRONZES. 
SEVRBs, DRESDEN, AND ORIENTAT 
CHINAWARE. 
ETIAN CHANDELIERS AND 
GLASS 
CARVED FRENCH OAK FURNITURE. 
A VE RY C EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
F TEAKWOOD FURNITURE 



















, [December 30°1875 


AIOHN WAKAMAKE 
8184x0820 
PHILADELP 













Chestnut 5 


HIA,. 










4V 
We Make to to Measure 
$25 SUITS FOR BUSIN Ss" ] 
SU UR Bo SRE BE if 
J iT ' 
$33 SUITS FOR BUSINESS BEST. alyJo 
SUITS FOR BETTER DREss. 
SUITS FOR BETTER DREsS. 
SUITS FOR B 
6 SUITS FOR BETTER DRESS HAL) 
pot 


0 OVERCOATS UNSURPASSAB 
OVERCOATS UNSURPASSA £ 


_ OVERCOATS UNSURPASSA 
OVERCOATS UNSURPASS. 





i fe our fitting faultless. | 
goons pe many beautiful patterns of 
ecker Pur oF i Materials Sent nae be Mail. 


JOHN WANAMAKER & CO., 


One Price, 

FINEST CLOTHING ESTABLISHMENT, | 

818 and 820 Chestnut Street, . 
PHILADELPHIA. 





FURNITURE. 


Having decided to give up the RETAIL DE- 
PARTMENT cf our business, and to vacate our 
present premises, we offer our ENTIRE RETAIL 
STOCK at ACTUAL COST OF PRODUCTION, 
thereby offering superior inducements to those about 
to furnish. 


James T. Allen & Go, 


WAREROOMS NOS. 18 AND 187 CANAL STERT, 
NEW YORK CITY. 








Cutthis out 


BROWNE’S Metallic Weather woe 
entirely exclude COLD drafts an 


SASH 8 
EARS. Enclose2scts.for samples, 
8l2 BROADWAY.NY 


$102$ 255%: 


H.W.JOHNS’* 








Send for Chromo Catalegue, 
UFFORD’s Sons, Boston, Mass. 





PATENT, 


rc OT 
sirin Leaks. Paik TS 0 ; Af 
‘EKAM-PIPE COVERING! a 
PROOF COATING for 


ASBES' ROOFT 
PAINT, CEMENT tor re 
colors, as Fs and 
STEAM KEN RE-. 
woodwork, etc. Sheathingend — Felts, 
x Uses na qpeily rites. 
5 for Pam 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, W. ¥. 


$19 SHOT GUN, 


A double-barrel fa. bar or front action locks, war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels and a goodshooter or no 
sale, With oe, Pouch, and Wad-Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C. O. D., with "privilege to examine before 
paying bill. Senta stamp for circular to P. POWELL 
& SON, Gun Dealers, Main st., Cincinnati, O. 


TAXIDERMIST’S MANUALi 


1 instructions in Skinning, 
wees Preserving Birds, ag a 
Reptiles, Fishes, Skeletons, Insects, Eggs, 
&c. Sent by mail postpaid, on Teceipt 
of @1. Addres 
8. H. Sylvester, Taxidermist, Middleboro’, Mass. 


and Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless: no publicity. 
Sind stam for particulars. Dr. Car)- 
‘ashington 8t., Chicago, Ii. 


ete 














cases, two fonts of 

" By mail, $7.25 

JOSEP rH WATSON, Ny 
» New ¥ 


eed nted. 


Cicalan tre Boston ; 53 Murray 
~ “ HARVARD 


POCKET CIGARETTE ROLLER, 











with which one ¢an roll acigarette harder, firmer, 
better, and more quickly than can be done by hand, and 
when completed the ends are twisted and no tobacco 
wasted. Every smoker buys one at sight. Nickel 
Plated, $1. Will be sent by mail on receipt of price. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
45 High Street, Boston. 
Also Manufacturers of the Cele- 





brated Rifle Air Pistol. 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 


GOUPIL’S, 


170 Sth Avenue, corner of 22d § 
Messrs. M. KNEDLER & C 


respectfully solictt the inspection of their well 
ed stock of 
















OIL PAINTINGS, 
Water-Color Paintings, Rare 
and Fine Engravings. 

Artists? Requisites, Easels and Por 
_ folio Stands, Artistic Framing, etc. 


Grand Headquarters, Established 1850. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO, 


Manufacturers and Importers of all kinds of 


Musical Boxes 


of Standard Reputation. 
WEDp1no, HOLIDAY, and BIRT 
DAY PRESENTS. 


The newest features manufactured by us. 


Sublime Harmonie 


Patented in the United States, England, »..<,, 








REVOLVER MUSICAL BOXES, 


A fine Musical Box will afford a delicate and 
stantial expression of friendship and affection. 


Fresh Importations Received Weekl 
Musical Boxes Made to Order, 
Send three-cent stamp for Price-List. 
2" Musical Boxes Carefully Repaired. 


M. J. Paillard & Co. 
680 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Factory in Switzerland. 


C.F. A. HINRICHS 


(late WERCKMEISTER), 
Imports and Deals at Wholesale and Retail in 


China and Class, 
Clocks, 
TOYS AND GAM 


Archery, Croquet, Cricket Goods, et 
ALSO 


the Kleeman’s 7 eS SS or 5 


A large hey = | of Peliday ay Goole, as usual, 
for selection during Dece: 
29, 31, and 33 pa Place, 








nal ee he 














Bronze LA 
Es, 
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Corner of Church Street (up-stairs), New York ” 
Also at Brand Morp Nos. 20 to 36 | 
, 








Amateur Worker- 
FANCY WOGDS=— 


gon best et gS and RA ILLUS 
upwa Rose es.) Pri 


, Holly, Waln' 
Baia ye Manion ett 
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“THE INDEPENDENT” PREss, NOS, 21 AND 23 ROSE STREET. 
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fit,| HALLET, DAVIS & CO, PIANO-FORTES. 


PHIR" 20 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK; 





/ 


* 4 WASHINCTON STREET, BOSTON ; 927 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA; 
easure CORNER OF ADAMS AND STATE STREETS, CHICACO. 
IS. HLET, DAVIS & CO. have received fifty-five Medals and Premiums from different fairs, thirteen of which were for Grands and Parlor Grands. 
4 Ip received the unqualified endorsement of the highest musical authorities in the world, including the greatest living pianists—Dr. Franz Liszt, Bendal, Strauss, Franz Abt, Saros 
ST. aljJoachim, Gottschalk, Wehli, and others. ‘ 
R DRESS. r 
R DRESS. THIS SHOWS THE PRE-EMINENCE OF HALLETT, DAVIS & CO. PIANO-FORTES. 
R DRESS: H|LET, DAVIS & CO. have been manufacturing Pianos for thirty years. They have one of the largest and most complete factories in this country, on Harrison Avenue, running 
TNSURPASSA  @ton to Brookline streets, Boston, It has a frontage on three streets of nearly 400 feet. They purchase their stock at the lowest cash prices and employ only first-class workmen. 


SURPASSAB g jrsonally superintend their business, have had an experience of more than forty vears, and strive constantly for perfection—to make a better Piano than any other first-class 


IN: 
JNSURPASSAB y 
TNSURPASSA ier) the country. 


d and domestic 


agonist LLET, DAVIS & CO. SRC TS = ie Something Entirely New 





patterns of 
ail. 


R & CO AND OF IMPORTANCE TO THE 
BLISHMENT, PATENT GRAND 
Mt Mepoot MUSICAL WORLD. 


PRONOUNCED BY THE 








8, | UPRIGHT 
er of 22d $ 


mee) PIANOS. 


BEST JUDCES 


- SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS! 









THE ADVANTAGES 


of thetr well-assor4 
yi UPRIGHT PIANO in economizing space are well known, but the great objections to them have been their failure to stand in tune and the inferior quality oftone. HALLET, DAVIS & Co. are happy to 
that both of these objections are entirely removed by the patentimprovement of George H. Davis under date of Oct. 2th, 1873; and they are now prepared tofurnish Upright Pianos that will stand in 
' ‘ N Cc Ss as long as any Grand or Square Pianos ever made, and in quantity and quality of tone are fully equal to a Parlor Grand. 
+ 









This patent improvement is no experiment; but the result of many years of careful study and examination of the various weak and defective points which have hitherto condemned the Upright Piano, and 
sts in the production of an Iron Frame entirely new and peculiar in its construction, which, in combination with the wooden frame, has secured a result as to strength and durability beyond all doubt or question. 
Another teature of this patent is the arrangement of the bridges upon the sounding-board, which, with the bearings of the strings, is attached to the wooden frame so that they are entirely separate from the 





tare E Frame. Consequently there is no metallic or iron tone, but the full, tree vibration of the wood and strings, thus producing quality of tone surpassingly sweet and voluminous. : ‘ 
a The above facts will be acknowledged py all who will examine the instruments, and we extend a most cordial invitation to all lovers of music and to all interested to see, hear, and examine the great im- 
vings. ment for themselves. 


els and Por EVERY INSTRUMENT WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS. 
SECOND-HAND PIANOS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR NEW. 


blished 1850. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY LARGE CITY AND TOWN. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 20 EAST 14th ST, NEW YORK. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR YOUR LADY. 


nonie 


nonies$QUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES, | ?RETTEST HOUSEHOLD JOURNALS IN UNITED STATES, 


| BOXES The Most Beautiful Ladies’ Book Ever Published. Gems of Beauty. Ladies! Young Folks! just the papers for you ! 


1, 1870, fi GEM GIFT-BOOK OF THE SEASON. EVERY LADY SHOULD HAVE IT. GET IT Send 15c. for Trial Trip, 3 Months. 


delicate and sub FOR YOUR WORK-BASKET OR PARLOR. . i 
Aves The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet 


ived Weekl ~ pplentt nen pook — hee nye Art, éawsted So a 
’ , multitude of topics, interesting adies everywhere. AND 
ve ee y Among the most i fore subjects are Trans encies on 

Glass, Leat Work, Autumn Leaves, Wax Work, Paint- 

















ctured by us. 





















}to Order, ing, Leather Work, Fret Work, Picture Frames, Brack- RI A M E M Pp . 
¢ ets, Wall Pockets, Work Boxes and Baskets, Straw PIOTO L HO 00 ANION 
‘List. Work, Skeleton Leaves, Hair Work, Shell Work. Mosaic, 
. poe bling aut, Vi onnaas Work, Spatter Work, Devoted to Household Elegances, House- 
epaired. , osses, Cone Work, etc. undreds of exquisite illus- — 
» trations decorate the pages, which are full to overfiow- | Keeping, Art, Music, Home Pets, Ladies 
| ’ ing w nts and devices every la ow to orna- r k, S = 
\ii / ment her home cheaply, tastefully, and delightfully Peney:' Wik, Soviets, Agree ne 
& Co : with fancy articles of her own construction. By far the ers, Window Gardening, Cottages, etc. 
a most popular and elegant gift-book of the year. For % . 
W j \\\\ sale at Every Book Store or sent by mail, postpaid. | The prettiest Ladies’ Paper in Amer- 
YORK. / \ 300 Pages. Price $1.50. ica. Beautifully Illustrated. A per- 
fect Gem. Full of good sense and inval- 
WINDOW GARDENIN G. uable to every lady for its refinement, 
iC H By HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Editor Tue Lapres’ Fio- | ©legance, and rare value. 
J RAL CABINET and Ag. Ed. N. Y. INDEPENDENT. ‘ 
ER), 44 An Elegant Book, with 250 Fine Engravings and 300 Price, $1.30 per year, including beautiful 
le and Retail in pages, comeining eaeecsionve wade fa aon 5 anit Chromo. 
able for Window ure, Directions for the eat- 
ment, and Practical Information about Plants and Preah Fi. pele, ey 
Flowers for the Parlor, Conservatory, Wardian Case, Chromo. 
(Sy Bronz Fernery, or Window Garden. Tells all about Bulbs for Price, lic. 3 months on trial. Specimen 
Ss, House Cuiture, Geraniums, Hanging-Baskets, Insects, co 10c. None free 
Plant oe neaean a a. tb came wey oO: widlbeicet é 
unusually beautiful and many o em ems 0. 
t Goods, e qauuiaite beauty. Seraeie atau Meaeinanas = Agents Wanted. Get wpa Olub. Premium List LZ NO) oS 











Free. 





she wo A Price $1.50, by mail, postpaid. 


do, a2 usual, real BES | EVERY WOMAN HER OWN THE LITTLE GEM AND YOUNG FOLKS” FAVORITE. 














Place, FLOWER GARDENER 
nirs), New York. Z ; SEND 10 CENTS FOR TRIAL TRIP, 3 MONTHS. 
Jos. 20 to 86 By DAISY EYEBRIGHT (Mrs. S. 0, JoHNSON). 
aber, a 7" Golgi, litle zreation on bec awe Sectent foe The prettiest paper for the Young Folks in the United States. A beautifui Illustrated Jo 
es—practical, timelv, c ermine ywritten. Contains | gevoted to the interest of the Young Folks, their amusement, improvement, and instruction at home 
Keres py epee wi oy pele es Eg school. Full of pretty pictures, entertaining stories, puzzles, fun, anecdotes, questions, little pi 
Beds, etc. Send for t. Printed in excellent taste. helps to schoo! studies. Pure, sensible, useful. Parents, take it for your children. Boys, get 
> D =. Price 50c., Paper Cover. Bound in Cloth, $1. Price, 30c. on trial 3 months, including pretty Chromo, “ Mischief.” 
HA 94 RG ag « . engraving, “‘ Birdie.” 
3-16, 1. oer ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Rural and Household Books, Games, and Amusements. Over 100 *“ 6° * 3 “ without . chromo. 
ao es.) Price 10 cents. “ 5e. Specimen copy. None free. 
, ete - 
ae! 
=e ae ENTS ADDRESS ORDERS FOR ALL THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS TO 


wn HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 
O. Box 6205, - - - - - = = = - - - 46 Beekman Street, Ne 


N B.==--Please State where You Saw this Advertisement. 
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